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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTIONES VENUSIN&, No. IV. con- 
cluding the Vindication of Lollius, in our 
next Number. 

The offer of J. H. C. is declined, with 
thanks. 

We have received, with thanks, the 
communication from T.M. The mea- 
surement of the Cedar will be inserted in 
a note which we are soon going to dedi- 
cate to that subject. 

We are not aware that we have deserved 
the complaint made by J. W. ; but should 
be happy to receive any communication 
(post paid) from him, or others, when we 
are deficient in our records of provincial 
deaths. 

Ouranonymous Correspondent at New- 
castle, in support of the asserted truth of 
his information, should have favoured us 
with his name. 

Mr. H. Puiturrs, (of Weymouth) 
writes: ‘‘ As a supplement to the memoir 
of the Cosby family, by a Genealogical 
Inquirer, may be stated their connection 
with that of the late Lord Milford. Lieut.- 
General Philipps, Governor of Nova Scotia, 
in 1707, married one of the daughters of 
Col. Wm. Cosby, some time Governor of 
New York, a younger son of Alexander 
Cosby, esq. of Stradbally, in Ireland. 
The issue of this marriage was Capt. 
Cosby Philipps, my great-grandfather. 
Another daughter of Colonel Cosby mar- 
ried Lord Augustus Fitzroy, father of 
Augustus-Henry third Duke of Grafton.”’ 

T. S. requests to know, to what ‘* Ab- 
bott Pedigree’? a Genealogical Inquirer 
refers in p. 181. In return, he can throw 
some light on one or two points which 
the Genealogical Inquirer considers ques- 
tionable. ‘‘ Wm. Sidney, gent. married 
Mrs. Alice Painter, widow, at Seven- 
oaks, Nov. 27, 1563. Francis, their 
son, was baptized there, Jan. 30, 
1566-7. I have presumed this Francis 
to be the Proctor of 1599, &c. of 
whom the same Correspondent makes a 
question in the Gent. Mag. of March, 
1832, page 215. ’Tis true, the notice of 
his matriculation, communicated to me 
by Dr. Bliss, gives his age at that date, 
(2d July, 1584), as 28, and I should not 
assume such to be a clerical error for 18, 


-without further inquiry, though I can 


have little doubt of its being such.—The 
date of the marriage of William Sid- 
ney and Mrs. Alice Painter, however, 
answers another question. It is manifest 
that Alice cannot have been the mother 
of Dorcas, who was herself a mother, 
Ist January, 1571; but that she must 
have been a second wife, and Dorcas the 


issue of a first, as likely as not the Eliza- 
beth of page 181. Iam not very jealous 
of the character of the lady, but Dorcas 
is thus acquitted of keeping her mother 
shabbily. Further permit me to point 
out, what is perhaps only an error of the 
press, that the husband of Thomasine 
Sydney, (Mar. 1832, page 214), was 
Nicholas Gavel, not Gamel.’’ 

Mr. Samvuext Grecory of the Lord 
Mayor’s Court Office, inquires when the 
following Recorders of the City of Lon- 
don were buried, and also when those 
died whose names are marked with an 
asterisk :— 

*Sir Robert Heath, Recorder 1618 :— 
Sol.-general, 1620; M.P. for London, 
1621; Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, 1631.—*Sir Salathiel Lovell, Re- 
corder 1692; Sergeant at Law, and in 
708 appointed one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer.—Sir William Thomson, Re- 
corder 1714; died at Bath, 27th Oct. 
1739; at the period of his decease he 
was also one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer.— Sir Simon Urlin, Recorder 
1742; Sergeant at Law; died May 3, 
1746.— Sir Richard Adams, Recorder 
1749; one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, 1753.— Sir William Moreton, 
Recorder 1753 ; M.P. for Brackley More- 
ton 1755; died March 14, 1763.—John 
Glynn, esq. Recorder, 1772; Sergeant at 
Law, M.P. for Middlesex 1768 and 1774; 
Recorder of Exeter; died Sep. 16, 1779. 

T. W. F. offers the following notes on 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, just 
now ,completed.—P. 50. ** Anti-Jacobin 
Review.’”’ The note, ‘‘ Gifford Frere,’’ 
&c. applies not to this but to the pre- 
ceding article, ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin or Weekly 
Examiner.’’—P. 77. ‘‘ Asiatic Annual Re- 
gister.”” No continuation of this work 
has appeared since the 12th volume, pub- 
lished in 1813.— P. 111. ‘* Barnardis- 
ton’s Reports.’? What had Lord Mans- 
field to do with the Court of Chancery ?— 
P. 191. ‘‘ Isaac Bickerstaff’? is not al- 
ways ‘‘ Sir Richard Steele.’? Witness 


- the author of ‘‘ Love in a Village,’’ &c. 


a writer of considerable literary but 
small moral fame. He had been page to 
a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and died 
a Half-pay Lieutenant of Marines.—P. 


1985-6. ‘‘ The World.’’ Bell’snewspaper 


is here strangely confounded with the 
labours of Adam Fitz-Adam. Merry, 
Greathead, Parsons, &c. formed the 
*¢ knot of fantastic coxcombs’’ satirized 
by Gifford; not More, Chesterfield, 
Cambridge, and their coadjutors. 
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TRADES’ UNIONS. 


Fresu from the recollection of the thirty thousand united Mechanics, 
whose gaunt and fearful shadows darkened the gates of the abode of 
Royalty, and hung like a thunder-cloud over the dwellings of the peaceful 
and affrighted inhabitants of the metropolis, we enter on the subject with 
no little interest. It is of such fearful import, and involved in so much 
obscurity to most persons, that we shall do no disservice to the commu- 
nity by entering largely into detail; while for the information which we 
embody in our pages, we are chiefly indebted to a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished,+ the author of which appears to be perfectly conversant with the na- 
ture and tendency of these extensive, mischievous, and misguided coalitions. 

The most powerful, most extensive, and most organized Union in the 
kingdom, is that of the Working Cotton Spinners. These have united for 
above thirty years ; but now a general Union of all in England, Scotland, and 
Trelandis formed. They have held Parliaments, levied taxes, passed laws, 
printed their proceedii gs and speeches, and performed all the functions of 
a Legislative body, with as much formality as the House of Commons. The 
Sessions when the Representatives meet take place twice a-year, and last 
from four to five days. The members are called by the title of the place 
they represent. The Spinners, it must be remarked, do not form more 
than one-tenth of those employed in a cotton-mill; yet, as their labour is 
necessary to the working of the establishment, they rule all the rest. How- 
ever unwilling nine-tenths of the work-people in a factory are to strike, 
they have no power of refusal, but are subject to the uncontrolled and 
despotic sway of the remaining tenth, who can order them to cease work- 
ing whenever it suits their will and pleasure. The most extensive strike 
took place in 1810, when 30,000 persons were at once thrown out of em- 
ploy, from Manchester to Preston. The government of this strike was 
carried on by a congress at Manchester, which was formed of delegates 
sent from all the principal mills. The chief leader was a man named 
Joseph Shipley, a perfect Masaniello. The men who struck were sup- 
ported by the contributions of those who worked, and the sums collected 
amounted to nearly 1,500/. weekly, of which Manchester alone paid 6002. 
The object of this strike was to raise the wages in country districts to a 
level with those in Manchester. The attempt met with the most signal 
Failure, and drew down the most severe and yet merited punishments on 
those engaged in it. The contributions failed. The savings of a life were 
confiscated. Furniture, beds, clothes were sold, and the greatest misery 
endured, before those deluded people returned to their work ; and then at 
far lower wages than they had previously received; or as the writer says, 
“ they submitted to a reduction of 30 per cent. on those wages, to raise 
which every thing but existence had been staked.” The Luddite riots origi- 
nated in a great measure in this strike. 





* Character, Object, and Effects of Trades’ Unions, &c. 8vo. 1834, a pamphlet 
which we strongly advise all persons, who wish to understand the nature of these 
Unions, to peruse. 
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Improvements in machinery are the general and common cause of strikes, 
and especially the enlargement of mules, by means of which, the number 
of spindles which a spinner is capable of superintending, has been increasing ; 
but improvements in machinery never injure a workman, for though a less 
price is given per piece, yet through the improvements and power of the 
new machine, he can take home more earnings at the end of the week, 
than when working on the old. The proprietor is also enabled to under- 
sell his competitors, or if he sells at the same price, to make more gain. 
Hence many of the masters have been guilty of the disgraceful behaviour 
of instigating their workmen to turn out against those manufacturers who used 
improved machines. 

In 1824 the Hyde spinners turned out against their own wishes, but at 
the dictation of the Union. The result was, that the men, after enduring 
the greatest hardships, and costing the combination between 3000/. and 
4000/. came back to work at the same prices. 

In 1829 another serious turn-out took place, caused by the introduction 
of improved machinery. Ten thousand persons were thrown idle for six 
months, and evils were entailed on them which it will be long before they 
recover. Many_are suffering to this day the consequences of their folly in 
1829. Many were brought to the verge of starvation, and returned to 
their work, at last, under a reduction of wages. This turn-out was more 
opprobious than any of the former, for it was sullied with the crime of 
assassination ; and the yet unpunished murder of Mr. Ashton, attests the 
guilty excess to which the workmen are capable of proceeding, when com- 
pelled by these wicked combinations. 

The last great strike occurred in 1830, when, owing to a combination of 
the spinners, 52 mills and 30,000 persons were thrown out of work for 
ten weeks. The military were obliged to act, and the men at length 
returned to the work at the same price which they had previously refused. 

In Scotland the strikes of the Spinners have been as frequent as in 
England. Between 1820 and 1523, the Union perpetrated numerous 
assaults, and attacked the lives of those who refused to join them. There 
were at least four instances of deliberate attempts at assassination, and two to 
. burn cotton mills. Those who opposed the wishes of the Union, were fired 
at during the night, and several lost their eye-sight by vitriol being thrown 
in at the windows. One man confessed he had been employed to assassinate 
four of the masters, and he was to receive for his criminal undertaking 
1007. In consequence, some manufacturers have emigrated with their 
capital to America, and some to Essex. At present, the Spinners’ Union in 
Glasgow is in full vigour, and the employers are held in complete control. The 
following are the latest accounts of the outrages perpetrated by the strikes. 

‘* Two most diabolical scenes of outrage were perpetrated at Glasgow, on Monday, 
Dec. 16, 1833. A woman named Mary Macshaffrey, cotton stretcher, while entering 
the close leading to her residence in Charles-street, Calton, was met by some men, 
one of whom threw on her face and on her person a quantity of vitriol, by which her 
face was injured, one of her eyes destroyed, and she has since been confined under 
medical treatment. On the same day, about six in the morning, while Mr. Robert 
Miller, foreman of the Lacefield Spinning Company, was on his way home, he was 
suddenly attacked, and cruelly and severely struck with a heavy and sharp weapon, 
which cut through the crown of his hat, wounded him on the head, and felled him 
to the ground ; it is supposed that murder was the intent of these ruffians.’’—Scots- 
man, Dec. 21, 1833. 

The Committee of the Spinners’ Union in Manchester, is invested 
with almost absolute power, and in the true spirit of tyranny exercise 
heir authority in ordinary strikes without the smallest regard for their 
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fellow-workmen who suffer by them. Their funds are liable to variations. 
Some years since they boasted of having spent 20,0007. The weekly 
subscriptions are always going on, and one of the delegates frequently col- 
lected 3007. on Saturday night. The sums raised vary from 4d. and 6d. to 
4s. and 6s. The following is a copy of a ticket circulated last June : 


Notice. 
To the Members of the Lancashire Trade Unions. 


GrENTLEMEN,—At a meeting held at the Prince’s Tavern, on Thursday evening, it 
was unanimously agreed that the contribution should be 7d. a-week, for a few weeks ; 
viz. 4d. for men out of work; 1d. for time bill (i. e. sending delegates to London, 
&c.), and 2d. for the Grand Lodge expenses. All things to be paid at the Saint 
Peter’s Tavern, as usual. (Signed by a Committee of Eighteen.) 


* Surely (says the author of this excellent pamphlet, who deserves the 
greatest praise for the manner in which he has brought an account of 
these dangerous combinations before the public) if any combination could 
answer the expectation of the working classes, this would be one. It has 
brought the most extensive manufactories in the world under its authority, 
it has embraced in its power three kingdoms; it exercises control over 
ten times its own number of workmen ; it has shown the reality of these 
pretensions by keeping thousands out of employ for half a year at a time ; 
every favourable circumstance has united to establish its efficiency, and it 
uas kept up the rate of wages; yet the members fail to draw from this result 
one iota of benefit.” It is curious and instructive to remark how this conse- 
quence has been brought about, and how the laws of nature are vindicated 
in spite of the ablest devices of man to elude them. 

“The wages of the spinners have been kept up to 30s. a-week ; but this 
amount attracting others who would have followed other employments, 
the operatives are obliged to allow them a weekly support, to prevent the 
supernumeraries beating down the work. Thus their earnings are only nomi- 
nally high, and really not above the common level. ‘They cannot limit the 
number of those admitted into their business, because every strike intro- 
duces fresh workmen, and thus their end is defeated by the very means 
taken to gain it. More than 300 persons were instructed in spinning, owing 
to the turn-out at Ashton in 1825, and every general turn-out, without ex- 
ception, has ended in a reduction of wages immediately after, on account of 
the influx of fresh hands causing a superabundance of labour. John Pilk- 
ington, a Manchester workman, in evidence before the Factory Commis- 
sioners, owns that “ there has been a great many turn-outs, and that they 
have never succeeded.” 

The effect produced by the Spinners’ Union, affords an explanation of 
the reason why they supported the Ten-hours’ limitation Bill. 

It has been stated, that the high wages given in this business, causes a 
greater number of persons to enter it, than the trade can employ, and that 
those superfluous labourers receive a weekly stipend from those who are 
at work, to prevent them from engaging themselves under the combination 

rices. 

¥ The Union calculated that, had the Ten-hour Bill passed, and all the 
present factories worked one-sixth less time, one-sixth more mills would 
have been built to supply the deficient production. The effect of this, as 
they fancied, would have been to cause a fresh demand for workmen ; and 
hence those out of employ, would have been prevented from draining the 
pockets of those who were in work, which would render their wages reall 

as well as nominally high. Here we have the secret source of 9-10ths of 
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the clamour for the Ten-hour factory Bill ; and we assert, with the most 
unlimited confidence in the accuracy of our statement, that the advocacy 
of that Bill among the workmen, was neither more or less than a trick to 
raise wages—a trick too of the clumsiest description, since it is quite plain 
that no legislative enactment, whether of ten or any other number of 
hours, could save it from signal failure. 

One of the most extensive Unions in the kingdom is that formed by the 
workmen of the Building trades; and it may have been said to have 
exhausted all the resources of combination, in an endeavour to gain its 
end. In 1833 this body commenced operations in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and the neighbouring towns, by giving notice to the masters to abolish the 
custom of contracts. As this was of much more consequence to their cus- 
tomers than to themselves, the masters complied. But the imperious mode 
in which the demand was made, will appear from the following specimen. 

We give a letter sent to Mr. Holmes, a respectable Liverpool builder : 

Srr,—In consequence of an information received by our Society that your job in 
Canning-street is a contract job, we felt ourselves in duty bound to furnish your men 
at that job with a Notice to that effect ; and in consequence of such contract, to leave 
that building directly. You will please to understand, that previous to their return, 
we require to see your contract in our club-room, to be examined by our Committee 
appointed for that purpose. When we receive that information, we shall be happy 
to be Your most obedient humble servants, 

The Operative Societies of Bricklayers. 
(Corresponding Secretary.) 


Mr. Leatham, a master mason at Liverpool, having discharged a work- 
man, the Committee suspected that he had done so from the man’s sup- 
posed activity in managing the affairs of the combination; they sent him 
a letter ordering him to appear before the Committee the same evening, to 
explain his conduct. He returned for answer, that the cause alleged for 
his discharging this man was untrue; but this was deemed unsatisfactory, 
and the next day he was left without a single workman. We will mention 
another instance of the spirit and extent of this monstrous and unconsti- 
tutional combination. Messrs. Pattisons, masons at Manchester, discharged 
a couple of men because they refused to work at a building at which brick- 
‘ Jayers not belonging to the Union were employed. They received in con- 
sequence a remonstrance from the Union, of which the following is an 
extract : 

‘¢ It is considered that your conduct towards Robinson and Whitaker is quite 
inconsistent, and to be brief, unless you take them again into your employ, on 
Saturday the 8th inst. at one o’clock, all your hands will withdraw themselves on 
that night from your service, and so remain until you do reinstate the above-men- 
tioned R. and W.; and further that each and every one in such strike shall be paid 
by you the sum of four shillings per day for every day you refuse to comply.”’ 


Messrs. Pattison of course refused to comply with this order, and the 
next day every Unionist in their employ left them. 

The Union of Painters agreed not to work for any gentleman who found 
his own materials. The style of their edicts is as magniloquent as if it 
came from the Celestial Empire. ‘‘ We consider,” says one of their de- 
spatches, ‘‘ that as you have not treated our rules with that deference you 
ought to have done, we consider you highly culpable, and deserve to be 
highly chastised.” In many instances, no confidence of a workman in his 
employer, no respect or attachment, not even a service of thirty or forty 
years, has been found strong enough to prevent him assisting in 
these tyrannical and abominable proceedings, The masters finding con- 
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cession of no avail, refused to employ any workmen belonging to those 
Unions ; the consequence was, the buiiding operations of Manchester and 
Liverpool were stopt for six months; the consumption of bricks was 
reduced from a million to twenty-thousand weekly ; and one builder alone 
said that he had paid 11,000/. less in duties on timber, and 800/. less on 
bricks that year than the year before, in consequence of this tremendous 
stoppage. The returns to the Excise in that quarter showed a diminution 
of 183,740/. At this time the workmen were earning from 24s. to 35s. a- 
week. It was endeavoured to procure fresh workmen from other parts of 
England, but it failed ; as the shops of the masters were constantly 
watched by picquets of three or four men, and new labourers were pre- 
vented by fearful menaces from applying for employment. In the mean- 
time, the Builders determined to form a general Union. A scheme of re- 
presentative government was drawn up, members were chosen, and the in- 
habitants of Manchester were astonished by the holding of a Bur_pErs’ 
ParuiaMENT. Two hundred and seventy-five delegates, representing a 
constituency of 30,000, walked arm-in-arm through the streets. Their 
dress, and mode of living, both of the best, showed the resources of the 
body. 

The next important occurrence in the history of these combinations, 
was the proposal to found, near the centre of the island, a Guildhall, from 
which the Government of the Unions, established in all the forms of 
regal power, was to issue laws to its subjects in other parts of the empire. 
Birmingham was selected, and on the 5th of December last, the com- 
mencement of the design was made. On that day, deputations from the 
different divisions of the Trades marched in procession, accompanied with 
banners and music, and proceeded to lay the first stone of an edifice, 
whose grandeur on paper showed the expectations they formed of its 
future greatness. The design is magnificent. The first floor contains a 
room for public meetings, 78 ft. long, by 30 ft. wide, and 24 ft. high, and 
on which all the painter’s and carver’s art is said to be displayed. The 
other parts of the building are appropriated to rooms for Committees, 
Schools ; and Lectures; and such labourers as are unemployed in conse- 
quence of strikes, are engaged for the execution of the work. 

The Lancashire workmen, whom we mentioned before, persisted in 
their strike for six months, when, there being no prospect of their masters 
acceding to their terms, they returned at their old wages to their old work ; 
but they paid dearly for their folly. During the summer, the best part of 
the year, they had remained idle. They lived upon the allowance doled 
out to them from the fund; this amounted to 18,000/., and as the sum 
allowed never amounts to more than a fourth of the earnings of labour, no 
less than 72,0007. were thus lost to these infatuated conspirators. Even 
their wretchedness did not cease when their combination ended, for fresh 
labourers and machinery had filled their vacant places ; habits of idleness 
added to their degradation, and they will not soon, it is said, forget the 
sufferings they underwent, and the losses they sustained. 

The following is the oath which every member is required to take : 

‘* IT do, before Almighty God, and this loyal Lodge, most solemnly swear, that I 
will not work for any master that is not in the Union, nor will I work with any 
ILLEGAL man or men, but will do my best for the support of wages; and most 
solemnly swear to keep inviolate all the secrets of the Order. Nor will I ever consent 
to have any money for any purpose but for the use of the Lodge and the support of 
the trade. Nor will I write, or cause to be wrote, print, mark, either on stone, 
marble, brass, paper or sand, anything connected with this Order, so help me God, 
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and keep me stedfast in this my present obligation; and I further promise to do my 
best to bring all Zegal men (i. e. men connected with this Union) that I am connected 
with, into this order; and if I ever reveal any of the rules, may what is before me 
plunge my soul into eternity.’’ 


Such are some of the Lancashire and West Country Unions. 

We have now a word or two to say on those in Yorkshire. They began 
about three years ago among the cloth-manufactory workmen. The largest 
manufactory in Leeds, that of Messrs. Gott, first felt the shock of the new 
power that had come into action. They had just completed an enormous 
building intended for the weaving of fine woollen cloth, and every thing 
had been prepared for commencing business, when all the weavers turned 
out, to the number of 210. The men were then receiving 17s. weekly, 
the general pay: the pretended cause was the inferiority of their wages ; 
the real, was to make a trial of the power of the Union. This particular 
establishment was selected, both from its extent, as well as from the sup- 
position that, as the proprietors had so recently expended so large a sum in 
new buildings, they would not let that rest idle, but would submit to their 
demands. Messrs. Gott, however, were too wise to yield to this intimidation. 
They left their new and magnificent building unused ; they disposed of all 
the machinery ; and this fine structure, 136 yards in length, now stands in 
useless grandeur, untenanted by a single piece of machinery, or one 
human being, a melancholy monument of the disastrous effect produced by 
the first exercise of the power of the Leeds Union. 

The Union next set forth a scale of prices and wages to be paid for 
spinning and weaving, which was printed and sent to the mill-owners and 
manufacturers. It was headed, “ A Scale of Prices to be observed by Mill- 
owners and Manufacturers.” The greater part of the masters acceded to 
these demands, and their names were carefully set forth in the Leeds 
papers. The men, however, as usual, did not profit by their deeds of 
violence. Cloth was sent to be woven in the villages, where the price of 
work is always lower than in the towns; and a smaller quantity also was 
made, so that numbers of them were turned out of employ. The men’s 
wages, who were employed, were reduced from 17s. to 7s., and the spin- 
ners from 27s. to 10s.; after three months’ endurance, they petitioned 
their masters to recommence manufacturing as before. One master got 
parish children to supply the place of the weavers that turned out ; they 
went to the overseer, and threatened him, if he did not prevent the chil- 
dren working in the interdicted factory ; he yielded, and the children 
were withdrawn, and the parish had to pay the whole cost of their main- 
tenance, because such was the pleasure of the Leeds Associated Weavers. 

A manufacturer who had been forced to change the method of paying 
his men, was treated with an instance of oppression which could hardly be 
exceeded by that of an Eastern despot. As soon as he had discovered 
the loss he sustained on account of the small quantity of work performed 
by his men on the plan of weekly wages, he naturally complained to the 
Committee, upon which he was ordered to keep no books, and to this extra- 
ordinary command he was obliged to yield submission. Sometimes for the 
most trifling causes, sometimes without any that can be ascertained, the 
men will turn out for the purpose of embarrassing the master when busi- 
ness is active, or orders have to be completed without loss of time. The 
manufacturer was punished with a turn-out of eight days, because he dis- 
charged a workman for negligence. 

Improvements in machinery are much discouraged by the Unionists. 
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In oné manufactory an improved gig, a machine used for making cloth, 
was lately introduced from Manchester, with the design of substituting its 
operation for one entirely manual. Upon this, delegates were sent from 
Leeds to Manchester, who waited on the inventor, and told him that if he 
sent out any more of these machines, the Union would prevent their use, 
by ordering a strike against any master who should introduce them. The 
reason of their hostility was, that it would supersede a class of workmen, 
the last relic of the Croppers, who in 1811] and 1812 caused so much dis- 
turbance in the West Riding. These men are the most restless in the 
cloth trade, and the ringleaders in all strikes. The Committee, though 
possessing the apparent power, are yet really under the constant command 
of the Association. A strike is always popular: if the Committee do not 
approve it, their motives are suspected, and they are said to be in league 
with the masters. Consequently opposition to the proposal is always 
dangerous, and the Committee being thus confined to measures of hostility, 
and useless for purposes of restraint, may be said to exist almost wholly 
for evil. 

In the worsted trade, the same combination existed as in the woollen, 
A most remarkable strike took place last year in the establishment of 
Messrs. Hindes and Derham, by which more than 1000 workmen were 
thrown out of employ. The turn-out ended in the complete discomfiture 
of the men. Workmen were obtained from the neighbouring agricultural 
districts ; actions were brought at Lancaster Assizes against the Unionists, 
to dispossess them of the houses they rented under their employers, 
and more than 4000/. were spent by the Union in this unsuccessful con- 
test. This remarkable strike occasioned the invention of the woolcombing 
machine, which has superseded the labour of the ringleaders in this strike, 
and has struck a blow at their combination, which they never can recover, 
for the manufacturers are now in a great measure free from the dictation 
of their men. 

These Unions hold out to the men who join them advantages which they 
never fulfil. The regulations say, that each member is to pay 3d. weekly, 
and receive 10s. or 12s. a-week, when out of work; but, instead of that, 
the weekly contribution is sometimes 1s., 2s., or 3s. a-week, and the al- 
lowance, on a strike, the merest pittance that a man can subsist on. There 
is also a circumstance connected with these Unions that seems to prevent 
their ever accumulating or preserving a large capital. If a man does not 
pay up his subscription, he receives nothing on a strike ; but if he re- 
ceives nothing, he must again join his employer, and the object of the strike 
is defeated : hence he is supported, and the funds consequently drained, 
In the cash account of the Worsted Union, for the year 1833, the receipts 
were about 3000/. and the expenditure about 20/. more. The forms and 
ceremonies of the Union are of the most awful description. Workmen 
have been known not to have recovered their composure of mind for weeks 
after their initiation into them. When the Magistrates of Exeter made a 
forcible entry into an apartment of that city, where the rites of a Builders” 
Union were proceeding, men were discovered with their eyes bandaged, a 
skeleton, sword, and battleaxe, Bible, and other paraphernalia, were there 
found. A London engineer who entered an Union last year, was so over- 
come by the appalling and awful, and, we add, wicked ceremonies he 
went through at his admission, that he was literally deprived of reason, 
and died in the agonies of raving madness! The oaths, as now adminis- 
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tered, are blasphemous and horrible, but they were more strongly worded 
a year past. 

In Dec. 1832, a murder was committed in the neighbourhood of cate 
on a man who had refused to join in a turn-out of the Clothiers’ Union. 
In the commission of the crime, the members of the Union were strongly 
implicated, and a witness who had belonged to the Union, the father of 

the murdered man, gave an account of the manner of making members. 
From what he said, it appears that the oath which he took, included a 
more dreadful imprecation on the head of the taker, should he violate it, 
than that above given. The publication of this evidence excited in the 
public mind great disgust; and in the next meeting of the Union, a resolu- 
tion was passed to change the form of oath. It is not known what the 
words were before the alteration ; but it may be conjectured that they did 
not much differ from one used by a political society at Glasgow in 1817. 
If this supposition is correct, the Yorkshire oath before the murder must 
have contained a clause by which the taker of it invoked on himself, should 
he prove false,—“‘ the punishment of death, to be inflicted on him by any 
member or members of the society.” The reading of the 94th Psalm 
sometimes forms part of the ceremonies of admission, a Psalm of which 
the title is ‘ Deus ultionum,” and which calls in the strongest language for 
the infliction of the Almighty vengeance on transgressors ; that is, in this 
case, the employers. ‘The following most atrocious oath was taken by 
the Spinners in Scotland, in 1823: 

“ T, A. B. do voluntarily swear, in the awful presence of Almighty God, and before 
these witnesses, that I will execute with zeal and alacrity, as far as in me lies, any 
task or injunction which the majority of my brethren shall impose upon me, in fur- 
therance of our common welfare, as the chastisement of knobs, the assassination of 
oppressive or tyrannical masters, or the demolition of shops that shall be deemed 
incorrigible ; and also that I will cheerfully contribute to the support of any bret. °n 
as shall lose their work in consequence of their exertions against tyranny, or renou 
it in resistance to a reduction of wages; and I do further swear that I will never 
divulge the above obligation, unless I shall have been duly authorized and appointed 


to administer the same to persons making application for admission, or to persons 
constrained to become members of our fraternity.’’ 


The crime of murder cannot be proved certainly against the Yorkshire 
Union ; but there is strong presumptive evidence of it. It took place at 
Farsley near Leeds, in Dec. 1832. The murdered man had become ob- 
noxious to the Union, by refusing to join in a strike; and though the 
charge could not be proved against the members, the circumstances told 
so strongly against them, that the jury gave in their verdict,—‘ They had 
too much reason to fear that his murder had been the consequence of 
fidelity to his master.” On the night of the murder the Union had had a 
long and violent discussion, which lasted from six to eleven. At half-past 
eiglit the object of their hatred was attacked in a lane by between 30 and 
40 persons, and beaten to death with clubs ; not one of these ruffians ever 
made a sign of their guilt, and the perpetrators are still undiscovered. In 
the course of three years, in Dublin, ¢en lives were lost in consequence of 
combinations ; and in no one instance were the murderers brought to jus- 
tice. In almost all instances, these combinations have effected a reduction 
of wages, and not a rise. The shipwrights at Liverpool struck for an ad- 
vance, and having continued idle near half a year, returned to their work 
at a reduction of 5 per cent. The hatters in London struck in 1820, de- 
manding an increase of one shilling on a dozen hats. They staid three 
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months out of employ, and then returned, taking a shilling less than their 
old pay. 

When higher wages are obtained in consequence of combination, the 
workman does not even then profit. Mr. Jackson of Sheffield gave this 
evidence upon the point : 

“The workman does not benefit by combination, though he gets high 
wages ; he has sometimes to pay 20 per cent. out of his wages to keep up 
combination, besides an occasional levy of 1/.; and to obtain even this 
advantage, they are sometimes out of employ for several months. I have 
often said to the workmen, that I defy them to prove that any steady 
workman ever benefited by it. The cost of obtaining the advance is greater 
than the advantage ultimately obtained.”—Another witness, Mr. J. Milner, 
who was himself a journeyman, says, ‘‘ 1 believe that in Sheffield the rage 
for combination begins to subside, and many of the workmen who were 
zealous advocates for combinations a few years since, have had the combi- 
nation surfeit.” 

Manufactures have actually been driven from places where they had 
flourished, in consequence of these combinations. Paisley and Maccles- 
field owe their rise to the high wages demanded in Spitalfields; and 
Macclesfield has from the same causes lost to Manchester the trade which 
it gained from London. 

Manufactures have left Coventry for Essex for the same cause ; and the 
combinations at Leeds have driven work into the west of England. The 
carpet trade has been moving from Kidderminster to Kilmarnock, having 
been injured by repeated strikes ; but Ireland has suffered yet more se- 
verely. Owing to the Unions there, planks can be cut 35 per cent. 
cheaper at Liverpool than at Dublin ; and consequently, shipbuilding is 
fast leaving that unhappy country altogether. An frish manufacturer ap- 
plied to a large master of iron works in Ireland, to execute him an exten- 
sive order. He was obliged to decline it, not for want of fuel, coal, or 
from any peculiar disadvantages, but solely in consequence of the com- 
binations with which he was beset. A machine for making nails was 
erected for Mr. Robinson in Dublin. The Unions rose and prevented its 
use; consequently, not a nail is made in Dublin ; but all are sent from Bir- 
mingham. ‘The trade of the Irish capital is paralysed by these Unions. 
A Dublin witness in 1825, stated that he knew “ five persons in different 
branches, and all largely connected in trade, not one of whom would take a 
contract, from the conviction that the moment it was known they had 
taken a contract, there would be a strike amongst the men.” 

Deplorable as are the evils, and great as is the loss of moving a manufac- 
ture from its long-established home to a place not so favourable for it, 
yet still there is one alleviating circumstance, that some part of our native 
country receives the benefit of it ; that the loss is local and partial, that it 
still increases the general prosperity, and finds its way into the national 
revenue. But what shall we say, when we find that these wretched com- 
binations are driving capital and machinery, and industry and talent and 
enterprise from our shores ; and by the same act, enriching our rivals and 
impoverishing ourselves? A cotton manufacturer established a factory at 
New York, that he might carry on his business without impediment. The 
conduct of the Sheffield workmen threatens the extinction of the trade of 
that town, and its transferrence to France and Germany. The same labour 
which costs 20 shillings at Sheffield, can be done at Molsheim near Stras« 
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burg for 1s. 3d. ‘The consequence is, the exportation of these articles has 
ceased, the Continent manufactures for herself, and America is our only 
purchaser. ‘‘At present,” says the author of this pamphlet, “ the condition 
of the Sheffield operatives is far worse, in respect of comfort, than at any 
preceding time, and the town exhibits the extraordinary spectacle (the 
inevitable result of successful combination) of high wages, a decaying 
trade, and a destitute population.” 

In a cloth-dying establishment in Yorkshire, the workmen turned out 
for wages. The proprietors sent the cloth to Germany to be dyed there, 
free from the dictation of the Trades’ Union. 

Two curious facts are connected with the history of these turn-outs. 
The first, that they are seldom resorted to, except by those who habitually 
receive high wages. Secondly, That the time of their occurrence is when 
trade is prosperous and brisk. In cotton-mills the strikes are by the 
spinners, who earn far higher wages than any other persons in the factory. 
When the fine spinners turned out at Manchester, they were earning from 
30s. to 35s. a-week. When 30,000 persons struck at Ashton in 1830, 
they were earning 30s. a-week clear. Mr. Dunlop in his examination be- 
fore the Committee in 1824, said that “the men never turn out when 
trade is bad;’’ and other witnesses agreed with him. The combinations 
spring up or fall as trade rises or decreases. ‘‘ Those,” says Mr. Hobble- 
thwaite, “‘who have the most wages are the most troublesome, and the worst 
people to deal with. Those that acquire most moncy too, have been our 
biggest enemies. About two years ago we took an order for some ladies’ 
cloths ; we were to complete them in six weeks. As soon as we got the 
order, we were obliged to tell the men we should want them completed 
in six weeks; when we did, the men turned out immediately.’ Mr. Farrell 
of Dublin also says, “It is one of the greatest misfortunes that a master 
has to encounter ; he makes his contract, and the moment he does that, 
the men turn out for rise of wages.” 

The author believes that these socicties have no connection with political 
circumstances. Their whole object, he says, has been to raise wages, and to 
this point alone are all their energies directed. With many, a principle of 
their constitution is to abstain from all interference in religion and politics ; 
and to this they have studiously adhered. A rule appended to one of the 
Yorkshire Union laws, runs thus :—*‘ You are cautiously to avoid all reli- 
gious disputes, as quarrels from this source have been ever found preju- 
dicial and often destructive to society. Let every brother freely enjoy 
his own opinion, but not lord it over another, nor introduce any particular 
intricate wranglings into the Lodge. Political disputes having an equal 
tendency to inflame the passions and sour the temper, are therefore with 
equal propriety excluded from the Lodge. You are enjoined to pay a due 
obedience to the laws, and respect to the Government of the country, and 
to live as peaceable subjects, but never to disturb or embroil the Lodge 
with your particular opinion of state affairs.’—By arule of the Union of 
the Seamen of the Tyne and Wear, a fine of 5s. was imposed on any 
member who should speak contemptuously of the present King and Con- 
stitution. And the regulations of the coal-miners’ combination enact, 
“that if any member speaks disrespectfully of the state and laws of the 
nation, his Majesty, or either of the Houses of Parliament, or any magis- 


trate, he shall forfeit 2s. 6d. for every such offence.’ The fact, however, 


we are afraid, is that these regulations, so openly and osteutationsly dis- 
played, are like gilded sepulchres, outwardly of fine shew, but full of ret- 
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tenness within. The great object of these Unions is to possess, as they 
do, an enormous power, and to sway and wield a wild democracy of opera- 
tives, and to bring their multitudes into co-operation, whenever their 
trumpet sounds, without Government being able to interfere with them, or 
the Law to dissolve those chains which they have forged in secret, to bind 
the bodies and minds of the infatuated multitude. Were they to assume a 
political character, or interfere with religious worship, they would become 
constantly liable to the severe penalties of the 57 Geo. III. c. 19. Not by 
these words of their statutes, but by their actions and works we shall judge 
them ; and when we find their hearts full of disaffection, their writings (vide 
Corn Law Rhymes) of complaint verging on sedition, their conduct full 
of violence, and their hands stained with blood, we can only look on these 
words of outward peace and loyalty as words which their friendly Counsel 
suggested ; and behind which, as behind a thick curtain, they may plot 
and devise the more securely. To talk of the loyalty of Manchester and 
Leeds, would be an insult to common sense ; and as they have ungrate- 
fully and unduteously turned against their private masters, so would they, 
if occasion offered, turn against their general master the King ; and they 
would be as ready for a national turn-out, as for a local one. 

A curious circumstance (says the author of this tract) occurred with 
respect to the religious feelings of some members of the Spinners’ Union, 
when the national delegates of that association met in the Isle of Man in 
1829. It happened that the assembly held its first meeting on a Saturday, 
when the Scotch members proposed that no business should be transacted 
on the following day. The English delegates objected, as involving a loss 
of time, and increase of expense. But the Scotchmen, with the usual 
pertinacity of their nation, protested that if their constituents knew that 
the Sabbath would be devoted to business, they would consider that no 
good could attend the Union, and would refuse to support it. They car- 
ried their motion. This fact forms a curious comment on the atrocious 
violence by which, in Scotland, above all places, the proceedings of this 
Union had been marked. The rigid austerity with which Sunday is ob- 
served in the north, tends to the conclusion that the countrymen of Knox 
were not misrepresented on this occasion. It stands as a physiological 
curiosity, that those who do not hesitate to put and take oaths binding to 
murder, and to act with a ferocity proportionate to that conduct, can con- 
sider it a pollution of the Sabbath, to discuss on that day what in their 
opinion sayes themselves from poverty, degradation, and crime. 

All these societies are opposed to ¢ask work. High wages and little 
work is their motto. ‘The man who does task work (says the Trades’ 
Union Magazine) is guilty of less defensible conduct than the drunkard. 
The worst passions of our nature are excited in support of task work, 
avarice, meanness, cunning, hypocrisy, all excite and feed on the miserable 
victim of task work, while debility and destitution look out for the last 
morsel of their prey.” Now comes the conclusion,—‘‘ A man who earns by 
task work 40s. per week, the usual wages by day being 20s. robs his 
fellow of a week's employment !’ Thus, without regard to talent or to dili- 
gence, every workman is to earn an equal sum, upon as little work as 
possible. How long, under a system like this, will our manufactures flou- 
trish? To such an extent do these shallow, superficial, indolent, conceited 
men go, that they have a rule which imposes the penalty of 2s. 6d. or 
expulsion from the society, on any member who should be known to boast 
of his superior ability, as to either the quantity or quality of work he can 
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do, either in public or private company. ‘Thesé combinations also directly 
promote idleness and loss of time. ‘The men who contribute so much every 
week, if an indolent fit comes on them, or discontent, throw themselves 
out of work, in order to be fed and supported without work by the com- 
mittee. ‘They also lead to the delusion, that the wages of the workmen 
are dependant on the pleasure of the employer, and not subject to the law 
of demand and supply. They also break up totally all good feeling and 
respect between master and man. The masters have no reliance at all on 
their workmen. One manufactory keeps coal by them to the value of 
10,0007. to insure the proprietors against the danger of strikes. The 
members of the Staffordshire potteries went further than we are aware any 
other combinations ever dared to go. ‘‘ They passed a resolution, that 
the masters should only employ their men on receiving orders for goods, 
and never in anticipation of a demand.” Thus they would have had their 
masters and his capital completely in their power. It is not at all unusual 
for 60,0007. to be invested in a cotton-mill ;—now, consider what a tre- 
mendous loss a strike is to the proprietor of such a concern,—a loss of 751. 
a week on his capital alone, independent of his business ! 

Such is a statement of the terrific evils and dangers which accompany these 
unwise and unconstitutional, if not illegal combinations ; and well it behoves 
our Government and our Senate, to consider how most safely and speedily 
they may be put down. The exhibition in the Metropolis the other day, 
was an insult to the King, to the Laws, and to the People. “ They meant 
license, when they cried liberty ;” and they have yet to learn, that to be 
Free (as the poet says), a man must first be wise and good. Before we 
conclude, we must confess that we are more particularly pained by the 
fact, which the author of the excellent tract before us mentions, that the 
masier manufacturers have the folly, the madness, occasionally to join the 
combinations, and promote the strike, in order to hurt or ruin a rival ; and 
the most unjustifiable and disgraceful means have been resorted to for that 
purpose, in this way. Some of the Manchester manufacturers promoted 
an attempt to compel the masters in the vicinity to raise the wages of their 
men ; and it is said, that it is only when the workmen have proceeded to 

‘the greatest excesses, and their tyranny has become absolutely insupport- 
able, that the masters can be induced to unite for their common protection. 
When the Leeds combination caused a strike of Messrs. Gott’s workmen, 
which we have mentioned, the other manufacturers, so far from lending 
any assistance, seemed to rejoice that a rival establishment was stopped ; 
when other masters were placed in similar circumstances, the same feeling 
was shown ; and it was only when the demands of the workmen were ex.. 
tended to all the employers, and ruin stared them all in the face, that they 
began to think of opposing the combination by mutual co-operation. To 
show the suspicion that is constantly existing between the masters and 
men, and the arts which they mutually employ against each other, 
we shall mention one, not uningeniously devised by some houses in the 
north. They knew their men were waiting to commence hostilities, and 
make demands when work increased, and orders were received. It was a 
slack time, and a stock of goods was in hand. The masters therefore chose 
that time to inform their men, that they must cease to belong to the 
Union, on pain of dismissal. ‘This, as was expected, met with a refusal. 
The men were thrown out of work, and lived on their resources ; their 

intended movements were thus precipitated, and by the time that ‘the 
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orders for fresh goods arrived, the men’s means were exhausted, and they 
were obliged to work at their masters’ prices. 

It is the opinion of the author that the laws against combinations, which 
were repealed in 1824, should not be re-enacted, as the purpose aimed at 
would not be effected ; but that a new, summary, and powerful enactment 
should be directed against that part of combination, which consists in in- 
timidating other workmen from occupying the vacant places which they 
left. Manufactories during a strike are piquetted and watched night and 
day by men, who prevent any ingress into the deserted building, and who 
can command a mob of 3 or 400 to assist them. Mr. Campbell of Ren- 
frewshire, says, in his evidence, ‘“‘ Their mode of effecting their objects was 
by intimidation ; and without that, their combinations would not hang to- 
gether many weeks ; for the unanimity of the workmen alone can effect 
their purpose.’ Mr. Robinson of Lanarkshire speaks to the same effect. 

We have said enough, we think, not only to alarm the timid, but to warn 
the wise and prudent. This system cannot endure with safety to the trade 
and peace of the country. We have seen that even the sacred seat of justice 
has been called before a tribunal that we hope wiil not be the more powerful 
one. And we cannot better dismiss the painful subject, than by transcrib- 
ing the concluding words of the author himself : 


‘¢ Those whose lives and properties have been endangered by these ILLEGAL asso- 
ciations, have a right to call on Government to employ some additional means for 
their suppression. Those who wish for the prosperity of our trade, and what is of 
far more importance, the prosperity and happiness of the working classes, should 
equally desire their extinction. Those who hate oppression should give their suf- 
frages for the putting down these most capricious and irresponsible of all despotisms. 
They are alike hurtiul to the workmen who form them, to the capitalists who are the 
objects of their hostility, and to the public who more remotely feel their effects. 
Were we asked to give a definition of a Trades’ Union, we should say, that it is a 
society whose constitution is the worst of democracies, whose power is based on out- 
rage, whose practice is tyranny, and whose end* is self-destruction.”’ 


CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON AND LADY BLESSINGTON. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


Lapy Blessington confesses herself to be at fault as to the real cha- 
racter of her Hero. He mystified her Ladyship, and talked alternately 
sentiment, sarcasm, and scandal, and seemed sometimes so very repen- 
tant, and at others so afraid of cant and morality, that she could not 
catch the ‘ Mutantem Protea formam. We will go on with the Portraits ; 


‘* Of course, he said, you know Luttrell. He is a most agreeable member of 
society, the best sayer of good things, and the most epigrammatic conversationist I ever 
met with. There is a terseness and wit mingled with fancy, in his observations, that 
no one else possesses, and no one so peculiarly understands the apropos. His advice 
to Julia, is pointed, witty, and full of character, showing in every line a knowledge of 
society, anda tact rarely met with. Then, unlike all or most wits, Luttrell is never 
obtrusive, even the choicest bon mots are only brought forth when perfectly appli- 
cable, and then are given in a tone of good breeding which enhances their value.”’ 

‘* Moore is very sparkling in a choice or chosen society (said Byron). With Lord and 
Lady listeners, he shines like a diamond; and like that precious stone, his bril- 
liancy should be reserved, pour le beau monde. Moore has a happy disposition, his 
temper good, and he has a sort of fire-fly imagination, always in movement, and in 
every evolution displaying new brilliancy. He has not done justice to himself in living 





* The author calculates that the working classes have taxed themselves to the 
amount of above a million this last year, in the futile attempt to raise wages. 
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so much in society. Much of his talents are (is) frittered away in display, to support 
the character of a man of wit about town, and Moore was meant for something better. 
Society and genius are incompatible, and the latter can rarely, if ever, be in close and 
constant contact with the former, without degenerating. It is otherwise with wit 
and talent, which are excited and brought into play by the friction of society, which 
polishes and sharpens both. I judge from personal experience ; and as some portion 
of genius has been attributed to me, I suppose I may without extraordinary vanity 
quote my ideas on this subject.’’ 

And then my Lord proceeds to say, that he has always found his genius 
fade away like snow in the sun, when living much in the world : and that 
his ideas became vague, (we wonder how Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Spenser, and Dryden, and Pope preserved their ideas in society !) and that 
he was another being, and so on.—Then comes a declaration against the 
truth of which we must raise our voice to its highest compass. 

‘* Who would willingly possess genius? None I am persuaded who knew the misery 
it entails; its temperament producing continual irritation, destructive alike to health 
and happiness. And what are its advantages? To be envied, hated, and persectited in 
life, and libelled in death? Wealth may be pardoned, beauty may be forgiven, talent 
may meet with toleration, but genius can hope for no mercy.”’ 


This is anew doctrine ! that the highest gifts of Heaven are of necessity 
the greatest curses ; that genius and wealth and beauty and talent are all a 
source of misery to the possessor. But the question is—Do we set out from 
an acknowledged truth ? are these postulates granted ? does experience verify 
the deduction ? Lord Byron was wretched ;—granted. Was he wretched 
by reason of his poetical genius? Was his selfishness, his vanity, his 
sensuality, his ill temper, his moodiness, his worldly-mindedness, part of 
his poetry 2 Will Lord Byron compare his genius to that of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, or Shakspeare ? Who ever heard of their misery? on the other 
hand, were they not examples of joyous and ardent feelings, and happy 
tempers, and delighted minds? Was not Milton an example of a ‘ wise man 
patient ;’ eating his bread in peace and privacy? But, to come to his own 
time.—Did Scott’s great and acknowledged genius make him moody and 
irascible, and suspicious and envious, and evil-hearted, and a libertine and 
voluptuary ? What say we to him of Rydal Mount, the gentle enthusiast 


’ of nature, the quiet contemplative spirit, the Poet of the Mountain and the 


Lake ? or to him, who by his beloved shores of Keswick, has so long been 
linked to all that is lovely and duteous, and honourable and of good report ? 
Is such a feeling known to Mr. Rogers, the benevolent, the enlightened, 
the amiable, the sociable ? To Mr. Bowles, the pure and virtuous child of 
Apollo, if any such ever existed? To Mr. Campbell, the frank, the open, 
the ingenuous son of nature? These men are the equals of Lord Byron at 
least in genius, and we find from them no Heaven-directed complaint, that 
the fires which illumine their hearts are the fires of punishment and woe : that 
to the ‘ radiant angel’ of their spirits, is linked a devil that ‘ preys on gar- 
bage,’ and that the Poet must of necessity be a self-tormentor, and a pest 
to the moral society of the world. This is all very romantic of Lord Byron 
no doubt to assert, and very innocent and engaging of Lady Blessington to 
believe ; but it was never heard of till this new Wertero-Satanic school 
came into fashion. We often have wondered what one of our old Poets, 
Ben Jonson, for instance, would have thought of such a strange, queer, 
buckram sort of person, as the hero of modern Poems, so sentimental, 
so sarcastic, and so superb! of a character out of nature, in its concep- 
tion, and devoid of all those rich varieties of light and shade, of all those 
light salient touches, and those graceful bendings and returns that are the 
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delight of the true Poet, and are characteristic of the mind of man. We trust 
that this gentleman (whether passing by the name of Childe Harold, or 
Lara, or Manfred, or Cain, or guocungue nomine gaudet) in whatever me~ 
tamorphosis he may chuse to assume, has had his day, and is dismissed ; 
for after all it is a grotesque original. It is the Satan of Milton grafted 
ona Bond-street exquisite, and originally came to us from the Woods of 
Saxony. 

Byron often talked of the Authors of the Rejected Addresses, and alwaysin 
terms of unqualified praise. He says that the imitations, unlike all other 
imitations, are full of genius, and that the ‘ Cui bono’ has some lines that 
he should have wished to have written. “Parodies,” he said, always gave’a 
bad impression of the original, but in the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses,” the reverse 
was the fact ; and he quoted the 2d and 3d stanzas in imitation of himself, 
as admirable and just, and what he could have wished to write on a similar 
subject. 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry of Barry Cornwall, which he 
says— 

is full of imagination and beauty, possessing a refinement and delicacy, that whilst 
they add all the charms of a woman’s mind, take off none of the foree of a man’s. He 
expressed his hope that Barry Cornwall would devote himseif to tragedy, saying that 
he was sure he would become one of the first writers of the day.’’ 

‘¢ The truest picture of the misery unhaliowed liaisons produce, said Byron, is in 
the Adolphe of B. Constant. I told Mad. de Stael that there was more morale in 
that book, than in all she ever wrote, and that it ought always to be given to every 
young woman who had read Corinne, as an antidote. Poor de Stael, she came down 
upon me like an avalanche whenever I told her any of my amiabletruths, sweeping every- 
thing before her with that eloquence that always overwhelmed, but never convinced. 
She however, good soul, believed she had convinced, whenever she silenced an op- 
ponent, an effect she generally produced, as she (to use an Irish phrase,) succeeded in 
bothering, and producing a confusion of ideas that left one little able or willing 
to continue an argument with her. I liked her daughter very much, said Byron, 
I wonder will she turn out literary? At all events, though she may not write, she 
possesses the power of judging the writings of others, is highly educated and clever, 
but I thought a little given to systems, which is not in general the fault of young 
women, and above all gay young Frenchwomen.”’ 


Lord Byron was not by any means a person of finished conversational 
talents ; for which, the reasons may easily be alleged. He said he disliked 
every-day topics of literature, he thought it a waste of time. But that if 
he met with a person with whom he could think aloud, and give utterance 
to his thoughts on abstract subjects, he was sure it would excite the 
energies of his mind. 


“* T like,”? he said, ‘‘ to gé home with a new idea. It sets my mind to think. I 
enlarge it ; and it often gives birth to many others. This onecan only do in a ¢éte-a-téte, 
I felt the advantage of this in my rides with Hoppner at Venice. He was a good 
listener, and his remarks were acute and original ; he is besides athorough good man, 
and I know he was in earnest when he gave me his opinions. But conversation such 
as we find in society, and above all in English society, is as uninteresting as it is 
artificial, and few can leave the best, with the consolation of carrying away with him 
a new thought, or of leaving behind him an old friend.’’ 


Talking of Mr. Ward, Lord Byron said,— 


‘¢ Ward is one of the best-informed men I know, and in a téte-a-téte is one of the 
most agreeable companions. He has great originality, and being ¢rés distrait, it adds 
to the piquancy of his observations, which are sometimes frop naive, though always 
amusing. This naiveté of his, is the more piquant from his being really a good 
natured man, who unconsciously thinks aloud. Interest Ward on a subject, and J 
know no one who can talk better. His expressions are concise without being poor, 
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and terse and epigrammatic without being affected. He can compress as much into as 
few words as any one I know, and if he gave more of his attention to his associates, 
and less to himself, he would be one of the few whom one could praise without 
being compelled to use the conjunctive Jut. Ward has bad bealth, and like all vale- 
tudinarians, it occupies his attention too much, which will probably bring on a worse 
state, that of confirmed egoism, a malady that, though not to be found in the catalogue 
of ailments to which man is subject, yet perhaps is more to be dreaded than all that are. 
He is not properly appreciated in England. The English can better understand and 
enjoy the bon mots of a bon vivant, who can at all times set the table in a roar, than 
the neat repliques of Ward, which, exciting reflection, are more likely to silence the rabble 
riot of intemperance. They like better the person who makes them laugh, than he 
who forces them to think,—so that poor Ward,* finding himself undervalued, sinks 
into self: and this at the long run is dangerous. There are many men in England 
(continued Byron), of superior ability, who are lost from the habits and inferiority of 
their associates. Such men finding that they cannot raise their companions to their 
level, are but too apt to let themselves down to that of the persons they live with, 
and hence many a man is condemned to be a wit and man of pleasure, who was born 
for better things. Poor Sheridan often played this character in society, but he main- 
tained his superiority over the herd, by having established a literary and political 
reputation : and as I have heard him more than once say, when his jokes have drawn 
down plaudits from companies, to whom, of an evening at least, sobriety and sadness 
are alike unknown,—‘ It is some consolation, that if I set the table in a roar, I can 
at pleasure set the senate in a roar ;’ and this was remarked while under the influence 
of wine, and as if for apologizing to his own mind for the profanation he felt he had 
offered it at the moment.t Lord Alvaniey is a delightful companion, brilliant, witty, 
and playful; he can be irresistibly comic when he pleases, but what would he not be 
if he pleased? for he has talents to be anything. I lose patience when I see such a 
man throw himself away; for there are plenty of men who could be witty, brilliant, 
and sincere, and who could be nothing else, while he is all these, but could be much 
more. How many men have made a figure in public life without half of his abilities; 
but indolence and the love of pleasure will be the bane of Alvaniey, as it has been of 
many a man of talent before. 


Byron was fond of talking of Napoleon— 


‘¢ When Metternich was depreciating the genius of Napoleon in a circle at Vienna 
where his word was a Law, and his nod a decree, he appealed to Mr. William Ward if 
Bonaparte had not been greatly overrated? Ward’s answer was as courageous as ad- 
mirable. He replied—‘ that Napoleon had rendered past glory doubtful, and future 
fame impossible.’ This was expressed in French, and such pure French, that all 
present were struck with admiration no less with the thought, than with the mode of 
expressing it. I told Byron that this reminded me of a reply made by Mr. Ward to a 
lady at Vienna, who somewhat rudely remarked to him, that it was strange that all 
the best society at Vienna spoke French as well as German, while the English scarcely 
spoke French at all, or spoke it ill. Ward answered, ‘ that the English must be ex- 
cused from their want of practice, as the French army had not been twice to London 
to teach them, as they had been at Vienna.’ The coolness of Ward’s manner (said 
Byron) must have lent force to sucha reply; I have heard him say many things worth 


remembering ; and the neatness of expression was as remarkable as the justness of the 
thought.”’ 





* The writer of this article remembers Mr. Ward telling him of his being asked 
as a lion to a great lioness, the Countess of J ; but his wit did not take, and 
the invitation was never repeated. Mr. Ward’s wit was rather caustic ; often a little 
learned, and not much to the taste of the Ladies. In Lord Byron’s eulogy on 
Lord Dudley, we cordially join. 


+ Is Gifford’s allusion to Sheridan, in the Meviad, forgotten amid the mass of poetry 
that has succeeded it ? 





And you too, whole Menander! who combine 
With his pure language and his flowing line. 
The soul of Comedy,—may steal an hour 
From the fond chace of still escaping power, 
The Poet and the Sage again unite, 

And sweetly blend instruction with delight. 
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Lord John Russell comes in for a moderate share of praise. The com- 
mendation passed on Mr. Hallam is only the just tribute paid by genius to 
a person of very superior erudition, and very comprehensive mind : 


“« Do you know Hallam ? Of course, I need not ask you if you have read his Middle 
Ages? It is an admirable work, full of research, and does Hallam honour. I know 
no one capable of having written it, except him ; for admitting that a writer could be 
found, who could bring to the task his knowledge and talents, it would be difficult to 
find one who united to these his research, patience, and perspicuity of style. The 
reflections of Hallam are at once just and profound, his language well chosen and 
impressive. I remember being struck with a passage, where touching on the Vene+ 
tians, he says, ‘Too blind to avert danger, too cowardly to withstand it, the most 
ancient government of Europe made not an instant’s resistance. The peasants of 
Underwald died upon their mountains; the nobles of Venice clung only to their 
lives.’ This is the style in which history ought to be written, if it is wished to im- 
press it on the memory.”’ 


Of Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Byron says, 


‘¢ His is a mind of a powerful calibre. Mad. de Stael used to extol him to the 
skies, and was perfectly sincere in her admiration of him, which was not the case with 
all whom she praised. Mackintosh also praised her ; but his is a mind that, as Moore 
writes, rather leans to praise than blame; for, with a judgment so comprehensive, a 
knowledge so general, and a critical acumen rarely to be met with, his sentences are 
never severe. He is a powerful writer and speaker. There is an earnestness and 
vigour in his style, and a force and purity in his language, equally free from inflation 
and loquacity.’’ 


‘‘ Lord Erskine is or was, for I suppose age has not improved him more than it 
generally does people, the most brilliant person imaginable,—quick, vivacious, and 
sparkling ; he spoke so well, that I never felt tired of listening to him, even when he 
abandoned himself to that subject, of which all his other friends and acquaintances 
expressed themselves so fatigued,—self. His egotism was remarkable, but there was 
a bonhommie about it, that showed he had a better opinion of mankind than they de- 
served ; for it implied a belief that his listeners could be interested in what concerned 
him whom they professed to like. Erskine had been a great man, and he knew it; 
and in talking so continually of self, imagined that he was but the echo of Fame. ill 
his talents, wit, and brilliancy were insufficient to excuse this weakness in the opinion 
of his friends ; and I have seen dores, acknowledged bores, turn from this clever man 
with every symptom of ennui, when he has been reciting an interesting anecdote, 
merely because he was the principal actor in it.” 


From the ex-Chancellor we must pass on to a Poet, whose Parnassus 
is made up of a kind of papier maché, adorned with silver tissue, whose 
Helicon glitters with gold and silver fishes, and whose Muses and Graces 
are dressed after the most approved fashion of Almack’s. 


“‘ Did you know William Spencer, the poet of society, as they used to call him? 
His was what really your countrymen call an elegant mind, polished, graceful, and 
sentimental, with just enough gaiety to prevent his being lachrymose, and enough sen- 
timent to prevent his being too Anacreontic. There was a great deal of genuine fun 
in Spencer’s conversation, as well as a great deal of refined sentiment in his verses. 
I liked both, for both were perfectly aristocratic in their way ; neither the one nor 
the other was calculated to please the canaille, which made me like them all the 
better.”’ 


Byron always talks in terms of high admiration of Mr. Canning ; says 
“he is a man of superior abilities, brilliant fancy, cultivated mind, and most 
effective eloquence ; and adds, that Canning only wanted to be born to a 
good estate, to have made a great statesman. Fortune would have saved 
him from tergiversation, the bare suspicion of which is destructive to the 
confidence a statesman ought to inspire. As it is,” said he, ‘* Canning 
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is brilliant, but not great, with all the elements in him that constitute 
greatness.” 


Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter Scott, and always in terms of 
admiration for his genius, and affection for his good qualities. He says 
he never got up from a perusal of one of his works, without finding himself 
in a better disposition, and that he generally read his novels three times. 


‘‘] find such a just mode of thinking, that I could fill volumes with detached 
thoughts of Scott, all and each full of truth and beauty. Then how good are his 
definitions. Do you remember in the ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ where he says, ‘ Presence 
of mind-is courage. Real valour consists not in being insensible to danger, but in 
being prompt to confront and disarm it.’ How true is this, and what an admirable 
distinetion between moral and physical courage! How applicable to Scott’s works 
is the observation made by Mad. de Deffand on Richardson’s Novels, in one of her 
letters to Voltaire, ‘ La morale y est en action, et n’a jamais été traité d’une maniére 
plus intéressante.’ On meurt d’envie d’étre parfait apres cette lecture, et l’on 
croit que rien n’est si aisé.’ I think (continued Byron after a pause) that Scott is 
the only very successful genius that could be cited as being generally beloved as a 
man, as he is admired as an author; and I must add he deserves it ; for he is so tho- 
roughly good-natured, sincere, and honest, that he disarms the envy and jealousy his 
extraordinary genius must excite.”’ 


This praise is well and discriminately given. From the Enchanter of 


the North, his Lordship passes: to the shores of Baiz, and the grottos of 
Tarento. 


** When you go to Naples, you must make acquaintance with Sir W. Drummond, 
for he is certainly one of the most erudite men and admirable philosophers now 
living. He has all the wit of Voltaire, with a propriety that seldom appertains to wit, 
and writes so forcibly, and with such elegance and purity of style, that his works 
possess a peculiar charm. Have you read his Academical Questions ?’ 


What a question to a Philosopher in petticoats ! 


“If not, get them directly, and I think you will agree with me, that the preface to 
that work alone would prove Sir W. Drummond an admirable writer. He concludes 
it by the following sentence, which I think one of the best in our language; ‘ Pre- 
judice may be trusted to guard our hearts for a short space of time, while reason 
slumbers in the citadel; but if the latter sink into a lethargy, the former will quickly 
erect a standard for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty support each other. 
He who will not reason is a bigot, he who cannot is a fool, he who does not is a slave.’ 
Is not the passage admirable? how few could have written it.’’ 


Yet, with all due submission to such high authority, we think that it is a 
passage more fit for an oration, than a work on metaphysics ; that such 
figurative and declamatory language is ill suited to philosophical treatises,and 
that we should look in vain for such, in the works of Mackintosh, or Stewart, 
or D'Alembert : we fear that Lady Blessington is the only person who now 
employs herself in solving these ‘‘ Academical Questions,” and that Lord 
Byron's assertion, ‘‘ that they are too good to be popular,” will not be re- 
ceived as satisfactory by all. But to return. 


‘* His Odin is really a fine poem, and has some passages that are beautiful, but it 
is so little read, that it may be said to have dropped still-born from the press, a mor- 
tifying proof of the bad taste of the age. His Translation of Persius is not only very 
literal, but preserves much of the spirit of the original ; a merit that, let me tell you, 
is very rare at present.’’ 


We are sorry to differ from the noble Lord so much, as to conclude that 
this was another instance of his mystifying her Ladyship. Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond’s Translation is a work of ability ; but, so far from being a Jiteral 
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translation, it is the least literal of any we know. He fails, as has been 
well said, from his attempts to grind the fruges Cleantheas into vers de 
société. And Sir William himself owns that “his object was rather to 
express his author’s meaning clearly, than to translate his words, or to 
copy his manner servilely. ‘I have generally followed the outline, but 
seldom ventured to employ the colouring of Persius.” The merit of the 
work is to be found in its colouring, its spirit, its poetic feeling, and “a 
polish that,” Gifford says, “ was seldom attained.’ His information to 
her Ladyship also, that Mr. Pope's Homer has more of the spirit of Homer 
than all the other translations put together, is scarcely less fortunate ; nor 
do we very well know what he means by the other translations, unless he 
alludes to Chapman and Cowper, who both of them were better scholars 
than Pope, and have given better examples of the Homeric style and 
feeling. 


‘* Of the wits about town, I think that George Colman was one of the most agree- 
able. He was toujours prét, and after two or three glasses of Champagne, the 
quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau fixe. Colman has a good deal of tact; he 
feels that convivial hours were meant for enjoyment, and understands society so well, 
that he never obtrudes any private feeling except hilarity into it; his jokes are all 
good, and readable, and flow without effort, like the champagne which gives them 
birth, sparkle after sparkle, and brilliant to the last. Then one is sure of Colman, 
which is a great comfort ; for, to be made to cry, when one had made up one’s mind 
to laugh, is a triste affair. I remember that this was the great drawback on Sheridan; 
a little wine made him melancholy; and his melancholy was contagious; for who 
could bear to see the wizard who could at will command smiles and tears, yield to 
the latter, without sharing them, though one wished that the exhibition had been 
less public. Poor Sherry! what a noble mind was in him, overthrown by poverty ; 
and to see the men with whom he had passed his life, the dark souls whom his genius 
illumined, rollingin wealth,the Sybarites whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
disturbed, leaving him to die on the pallet of poverty, his last moments disturbed by 
the myrmidons of the law. I have seen poor Sheridan weep, and good cause had he, 
placed by his transcendant talents in an elevated sphere, without the means of sup- 
porting the necessary appearance ; to how many humiliations must his fine mind have 
submitted, ere he had arrived at the state in which I knew him,—of reckless jokes to 
pacify creditors of a morning, and alternate smiles and tears of an evening, round the 
boards where ostentatious dullness called in his aid, to give a zest to the wine that 
often maddened him, but could not thaw the frozen current of their blood. Moore’s 
Monody on Sheridan was a fine burst of generous indignation, and is one of the most 
powerful of his compositions.”’ 


We have now our old friend Mr. Galt once more on the tapis: Lord 
Blessington had got acquainted with him, in one of his mercantile specu- 
lations, (perhaps Mr. G. offered him a share in the Elgin marbles) and 
told Lord Byron much good of him. 


‘¢ T am pleased at finding him as amiable a man as his recent works prove him to be 
aclever and intelligent author. When I knew Galt years ago, I was not in a frame of 
mind to form an impartial opinion of him; his mildness and equanimity struck me 
even then; but to say the truth, his manner had not deference enough for my aristo- 
cratic taste, and, finding I could not awe him into respect sufficiently profound for 
my sublime self, either as a peer or an author, I felt a little grudge towards him that 
has never worn off. There is a quaint humour and observance of character in his 
novels that interest me very much; and when he chooses to be pathetic he fools one to 
his bent, for I assure you ‘The Entail’ beguiled me of some portion of watery hu- 
mours, yclept tears, albeit unused to the melting mood. What I particularly admire 
in Galt’s works is, that with a perfect knowledge of human nature, and its frailties 
and legerdemain tricks, he shews a tenderness of heart which convinces one that his is 
in the right place, and he has a sly caustic humour that is very amusing. All that Lord 
Blessington has been telling me of Galt, has made me reflect on the striking difference 
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between his nature and yours. I had an excellent opportunity of judging of Galt, 
being shut up on board ship with him for some days, and though I saw he was mild, 
an and sensible, I took no pains to cultivate his acquaintance, further than I 
should with any common-place person, which he was not; and Lord Blessington in 
London, with a numerous acquaintance, and all appliances to boot for choosing and 
selecting, has found so much to like in Galt, malgre the difference of their politics, 
that this liking has grown into friendship.’’ 

“¢ T never spent, he said, an hour with Moore, without being ready to apply to him 
the expression attributed to Aristophanes: ‘ You have spoken roses.’ His thoughts 
and expressions have all the beauty of those flowers, but the piquancy of his wit, and 
the readiness of his repartee prevent one’s ear being cloyed by too much sweets, and 
one cannot ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain!’ Though he does speak roses, there is 
such an endless variety in his conversation. Moore is the only poet I know whose 
conversation equals his writings. He comes into society with a mind as fresh and 
fragrant as if he had not expended such a multiplicity of thoughts upon paper, and 
leaves behind him an impression that he possesses an inexhaustible mine, equally 
brilliant as the specimens he has given us. No one writes songs like Moore. Sen- 
timent and imagination are joined to the most harmonious versification, and I know 
no greater treat than to hear him sing his own compositions. The powerful expression 
he gives to them, and the pathos of the tones of his voice, tend to produce an effect 
on my feelings that no other songs or singer ever could.” 


To part of this eulogy we cordially agree ; and it is only with sorrow 
and reluctance that we withhold our general assent to the praises which 
(like a mantle) should cover and adorn Mr. Moore’s whole character, as a 
poet and a citizen ; but when we consider the whole tenour of his writings, 
the spirit in which they are executed, and the ends to which they lead, we 
are naturally obliged to subscribe to the melancholy truths that are pro- 
nounced, in the words of a writer whose talent and principles we honour, 
though we are ignorant of his name. “He is one who, with talents which 
opened to him every field of honourable ambition, every source of literary 
fame and profit, found it most congenial to his taste, or thought it most 
conducive to his interest, to dabble in impurity and mischief. To prompt 
or palliate voluptuous passions, to fan the discontent of a people at all 
times difficult to govern, has been his chief occupation in story and in 
song. Loose or turbulent characters supplied the matter which he loved 
to picture forth; and the biography of Sheridan, of Byron, and of Fitz- 
gerald, shews the grounds of his selection, and, moreover, the advantage of 
obtaining it. Of the latter, if report says true, the family rue the hour in 
which they trusted to Mr. Moore the records relating to one of whom the 
well-judging friends must have wished the political history at least to perish 
with him.*” 

My Lord, like Master Stephen, is again talking of his gentlemanlike 
melancholies. 

‘¢ One of the few persons in London whose society served to correct my misanthropy 
was Lord Holland. There is more benignity, and a greater share of the milk of 
human kindness in his nature, than in that of any man whom I know. Then there 
is such a charm in his manner, his mind is so highly cultivated, his conversation is 
agreeable, and his temper so equal and bland, that he never fails to send away his 
guests content with themselves, and delighted with him. I never heard a difference 
of opinion about Lord Holland, and I am sure no one could know him without liking 
him. Lord Erskine, in talking to me of Lord Holland, observed that it was his 
extreme good nature that alone prevented him taking as high a political position as 
his talents entitled him to fill.”’ 


Every one, who is not himself unknown, is acquainted with Lord Byron's 





* See Review of the Life and Character of Lord Byron in the British Critic, April 
1831, v. Pref. of the Editor, p. 5. 
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antipathy to our honoured Laureate of the Lakes ; and of the not very jus- 
tifiable means which he ever and anon took to show it. 


‘¢ There are some,’’ he tells Lady Blessington, ‘‘ that I dislike so cordially, that I 
am aware of my incompetency to give an impartial opinion of their writings. Southey, 
par exemple, is one of these. When travelling in Italy, he was reported to me to have 
circulated some reports so much to my disadvantage, and still more to two ladies of 
my acquaintance, all of which were brought to my ears, that I have vowed eternal ven- 
geance against him, and all who uphold him, which vengeance has been poured forth in 
vials of wrath in the shape of epigrams and lampoons, some of which you shall see. 
At Pisa, a friend told me that Walter Savage Landor had declared he either would not, 
or could not read my works. I asked my officious friend if he was sure which it was 
that Landor said, as the would not was offensive, and the could not was highly so. 
After some reflection, he of course, en amie, chose the most disagreeable signification, 
and I marked down Landor in the tablet of memory as a person to whom a coup de pat 
must be given in my forthcoming work, though he is a man whose brilliant talents and 
profound erudition I cannot help admiring, as much as I respect his character—various 
proofs of the generosity, manliness, and independence of which has reached me. So 
you see I can render justice to a man who says he could not read my works.” 


We must pass over much interesting chat between the pair in their 
morning equitations ; about the Patronesses of Almack, and the ladies 
admitted and excluded, and those who had lost their caste, and those still 
protected from'disgrace by their husband's good nature, or blindness, and of 
Lord Byron’s assuring my Lady that it is his respect for morals that makes 
him so indignant against its vile substitute, cant, and many delicate allu- 
sions to errors and passions, and guilty imprudences ; while my Lady makes 
many wise observations, like Minerva to the youthful Telemachus, and now 
and then favours him with an off-hand epigram, (Lord Blessington, it 
appears, riding behind, out of hearing distance) ; and we pull up, as we 
approach his observations on his literary friends. 


Byron says he never got into conversation with them, as they wanted 
more praise than he was willing to give. 


‘¢ Now Scott, though a giant in literature, is unlike literary men ; he neither expects 
compliments, nor pays them in conversation. There is a sincerity and simplicity in 
his character and manner that stamp any commendation of his as truth, and any praise 
one might offer him would fall short of his deserts, so that there is no géne in his 
society. There is nothing in him that gives the impression I have so often formed of 
others, who seemed to say, ‘I praise you, that you may do the same by me.’ 

‘Moore is a delightful companion; gay without being boisterous, witty without 
effurt, concise without coarseness, and sentimental without being lacrymose. He 
reminds one of the fairy, who, whenever she spoke, let diamonds fall from her lips. 
My téte-a-téte suppers with Moore are among the most agreeable impressions I retain 
of the hours passed in London. They are the redeeming lights in the gloomy picture, 
that seem 


‘ Like angel visits, few and far between.’* 


For the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort of fidgetty unsettledness, that pre- 
vents his giving himself up, con amore, to any one friend, because he is apt to think 
he might be more happy with another. He has the organ of locomotiveness largely 
developed, as a phrenologist would say, and would like to be in three places instead 
of one. He must be delightful in a lonely house, at a safe distance from any other, 
where one could have him really to one’s self, and enjoy his conversation without the 
perpetual fear that he is expected at Lady This or Lady That’s, or the being reminded 
that he promised to look in at Lansdowne House or Grosvenor Square. The wonder 
is not that he is recherché, but that he wastes himself on those who can so little 
appreciate him, though they value the éc/at his reputation gives to their stupid soirées, 
I have known a club man live on a bon mot of Moore’s for a week ; and I even offered 





* This line so often quoted from Campbell’s Pleasures of Memory, was adopted by 
him from that beautiful poem, ‘ Blair’s Grave.’ 
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a wager of a considerable sum that the reciter was guiltless of understanding its point, 
but could get no one to accept my bet ! 


Byron talked of Campbell the Poet, and said that he was a warm- 
hearted and honest man, praised his works, and quoted some passages from 
the Pleasures of Hope, which he said was a poem full of beauty. 

‘*T differ however (said Byron) with my friend Campbell on some points. Do you 
r ber the P ge, 


But mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world’s regard, that soothes, though half untrue, 
His erring heart the Jash of sorrow bore, 

But found not pity when it erred no more. 





This (he said) was so far a true picture, those who once erred being supposed to 
err always,—a charitable but foolish supposition that the English are prone to act 
upon. Campbell’s Lochiel, and Mariners of England, are admirable spirit-stirring 
productions ; his Gertrude of Wyoming is beautiful, and some of the Episodes in the 
Pleasures of Hope, pleased me so much, that I know them by heart. The ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory’ is a very beautiful poem, harmonious, finished, and chaste; it contains 
not a single meretricious ornament. If Rogers has not fixed himself in the higher 
fields of Parnassus, he, at least, cultivated a very pretty flower garden as its base, 
Having compared Rogers’s poem to a flower garden, continued Byron, to what shall I 
compare Moore’s? to the Valley of Diamonds, where all is brilliant and attractive ; 
‘but where one is so dazzled by the sparkling on every side, that one knows not where 
to fix each gem, beautiful in itself, but overpowering to the eye from their quantity; or 
to descend to a mere homely comparison, though really so brilliant a subject hardly 
admits of any thing homely, Moore’s poems, with the exception of the Melodies, 
resemble the fields in Italy, covered by such myriads of fire-flies shining on glittering 
sand, that if one attempts to seize one, another still more brilliant attracts, and one 
is bewildered from too much brightness. I remember reading somewhere a concetto, 
of designating different living poets, by the cups Apollo gives them to drink out of. 
Wordsworth is made to drink from a wooden bowl, and my melancholy self from a skull 
chased with gold. Now I would add the following cups. To Moore, imagine a cup formed 
like the Lotus flower, and set in brilliants. To Crabbe a scooped pumpkin. To Ro- 
gers an antique vase, formed of agate. To Colman, a Champagne glass :—as descriptive 
of their different styles. I dare say none of them would be satisfied with the appro- 
priation; but who ever is satisfied with anything in the shape of criticism? and least of 
all, Poets.’’ 

We are very near drawing to a conclusion of our illustrious Poet’s and 
Peeress’s interesting equestrian dialogues, consisting of criticism, and 
egotism, and sentimentalism on his side ; of truism and blueism on hers. 
Byron told her, that Montaigne was one of the French writers that amused 
him the most, as, independently of the quaintness with which he made his 
observations, a perusal of his works were like a repetition at school; they 
rubbed up the reader's classical knowledge. He added, that Burton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy was also excellent, from the quantity of desultory 
information it contained, and was a mine of knowledge that, though much 
worked, was inexhaustible. I told him that he seemed to think more 
highly of Montaigne than did some of his own countrymen ; for when 
Card. de Perron called les Essais de Montaigne la brevitre des honnétes 
gens, that the Bishop of Avranches “les disait celui des honnétes pa- 
resseux, et des ignorans qui veulent:s'informer de quelque teinture des 
lettres.” Byron said that the critique was severe but just, for that Mon- 
taigne was the greatest plagiarist that ever existed, and certainly had 
turned his reading to the most account.* Lord Byron then goes on to speak 
of Dr. Richardson’s travels in the Mediterranean (he went with Lord 





* If the reader would wish to seea critical opinion of Montaigne’s writings, a little 
more philosophical and profound than that in the text above, let him refer to Professor 
Stewart’s immortal dissertation prefixed to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
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Belmore), in much higher terms than we think they can lay claim to: 
and he then laments that there are so few clever men like Dr. Richardson, 
of Rathbone Place, either in the Church or Physic. The medical men 
who fell in his Lordship’s way were so deficient in ability, that had the 
science been eighty times more simplified than it is, they had not intelli- 
gence to comprehend it: and that there are very few divines who had 
talent to keep the soul in good health. As they fail, Lord Byron takes it 
under his own care, and knowing that solitude and retirement have always 
been considered as most beneficial to the wounded spirit, and likely to 
promote reflection and repentance, he recommends it; ‘ but then,’ says his 
Lordship, ‘ I] do not mean the solitude of a country neighbourhood, where 
people pass their time @ dire, a redire, & medire. No! I mean a regular 
retirement—with a woman one loves!!!" We have seen the habitations of 
many such persons in the neighbourhood of London, distinguished by the 
white muslin curtains, and double coach doors, and have occasionally beheld 
the Aspasias at the windows ; but we did not before kuow that they were 
the abodes of Philosophers in search of wisdom and virtue. 

The rides, and dialogues, and remarks are now fast on their wane ; most of 
the noble author's friends have passed in review and been dismissed, and 
all he has now to inform her Ladyship is, that he, while in London, was so 
overpowered by the dulness of the haut ton, that he used to take shelter 
in the enjoyments of the Cider Cellar; and that he dined at Tom Cribb’s, 
which he infinitely preferred to Holland House and my Lady. Madame de 
Stael, he says, was the only person he ever knew who was not overcome by 
London society ; but this was owing to her state of excitement, and self 
complacency ; and the mystifications of the dandies, and exaggerated com- 
pliments paid to her; and her being constantly occupied by herself.« 
They then get back again to the old and favourite subject of erring ladies, 
and the unkindness of society to them. Lord Byron hopes that Don Juan 
will do a great deal of good in England, by correcting false notions, and 
destroying cant. Lady Blessington says, that he thought very deeply on 
religion ; and as they now begin to quote Scripture, and make applications, 
we think it would be as well to leave them ; for Lord Blessington is riding 
up abreast, and the little Hunts are calling out for their dinner, and 
the Guiccioli is getting a little jealous, and brother Gamba is looking 
moody, fierce, and sanguinary; and the lady is off to New Burlington-street 
to sell the result of her Conversations to Mr. Colburn for Three Hundred 
Pounds ! 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM ROUNDHEAD. 


Mr. Ursan,—Perhaps it is not very generally known with whom the term 
** Roundhead,” so much used during the great rebellion, originated; and 
therefore, under this impression, I forward you the following extract from 
Rushworth : 


‘‘ David Hide, a Reformado in the late army against the Scotch, and now 
appointed to go on some command into Ireland, began to bustle, and said he would 
cut the throat of those Roundheaded dogs that brawled against Bishops (which pas- 
sionate term of his, as far as I could ever learn, was the first minuting of the term or 





* M. de Stael had a party to dine with her one day in London, when Sir James and 
Lady — entered the drawing-room, the lady dressed in a green gown, a shawl of the same 
hue, and ared turban. M. deStael marched up in her eager manner and exclaimed— 
‘¢ Ah! mon Dieu! Miladi, comme vous ressemblez 4 un perroquet.’’ The poor lady 
looked confounded. The company tried in vain to repress their smiles, but all felt 
that the soubriquet betrayed a total want of tact in the ‘‘ Corinne,”’ 

Gent. Maa. Vou. I. 4 F 
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compellation of Round-heads, which afterwards grew so general), and saying so he 
drew his sword, &c.”’ 


For this outrage the Captain was brought before the House of Commons, 
committed, and subsequently cashiered from his Irish employment. Of his 
after-life, all 1 have been able to collect is, that in the May of 1645, being 
then a Colonel, he fought and killed Sir John Scudamore of Holme Lacy, a 
cavalier officer and brother to the unfortunate Dr. Rowland Scudamore, whose 
death was caused a few months after, by a shot fired from the town of Here- 
ford, whilst he was hovering between the town and the enemies trenches, in 
expectation of meeting with his mistress, one Mrs. Steynner. For the death 
of Sir John, ‘‘ the Moderate Intelligencer”? (No. 18) informs us, he was to be 
tried by a council of war, but with its results I am unacquainted. 

Camberwell. Yours, &c. G.S. S. 





FONT AT SPRINGFIELD, ESSEX. 


’ Mr. Urnsan,—The elegant Font above represented, has been for many years 
rejected for another, and placed among lumber fn the tower of the Church. 
From its form, and the style of the foliage, 1 consider it to be a specimen of 
the later Norman architecture about the time of Stephen or Henry the First. 
Its bason is 1 ft. 9 3 inc. in diameter, and 9 inc. deep. 

No part of the church is of so early a date; the oldest parts being some 
windows in the chancel of about the time of Edward II. The square windows 
are of a subsequent period. The tower, which is of brick, was repaired in the 
reign of Elizabeth, according to the inscription on the outside 


PRAYSE GOD FOR AL THE GOOD BENEFECTORS. ANO 1586. 


A neat lithographic print of Springfield Church and School, is bestowed by 
the worthy Rector on the children as a reward for good conduct. LA. RR. 





ARCHERY.—POWER OF THE BOW. 


New Kent Road, March 17. 
Mr. Ursan,—I do not hesitate to own, and to endeavour to explain to the 
best of my ability, the decision on the power of the Bow which appeared in 
your present volume, p.56; and as you have favoured me with a perusal of 
a second letter of One of the Sceptics, dated Cirencester, January 22, and 
also of another from Mr. Milner, Lieutenant of the Hullshire Bowmen [in- 
serted hereafter, p. 596], I beg to offer a few words of explanation. 
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Your Correspondent, Mr. Meyrick, p. 177, treats the matter in a technical 
form, and the difference between us may, | think, be easily reconciled, as chiefly 
consisting in terms. In all the cases stated, I suppose it will be allowed that a 
fulcrum, or fixed point for the bow, must be obtained before the arrow can be 
drawn up to the head. Now, | think, the following simple diagram will re- 
move any of the difficulties which may at first present themselves in settling 
this question. Let us suppose a bow, registered 50lbs. in power, according 
to Mr. Waring’s method, to be suspended thus between two weights of 50lbs. 
each passing over pullies. 





Se 


Now the weight Q attached by a line to the bow, and passing over the pulley 
A, constitutes the fixed obstacle to be removed in drawing up the arrow, and 
it will require an equal force represented by the weight P acting in an opposite 
direction to effect that purpose. 

Now take away the weight Q, and substitute the archer’s left hand. Surely 
it will require an equal power of 50lbs. acting in the direction of B to enable 
him, with his right hand, to draw the arrow its required length. The Archer 
therefore, who has drawn his arrow to the head, is clearly exerting at the moment 
of his having done so, and while the bow is in equilibrio, previous to the dis- 
charge of the shaft, a total power of 100lbs. If the Sceptic still should doubt, 
I would add, let him ask his left arm whether it has borne any resisting part 
after a long day’s shooting? Say, the first of the season. 

How far the force is divided between the muscles of the body and its pondus 
iners, or gravity, is another part of the question, which seems not to have en- 
tered into the contemplation of any of your Correspondents. 

For it must be remembered that the Archer does not merely thrust with his 
left arm, but that he presents the whole pondus iners of his body to aid in oppos- 
ing the drawing force of 50lbs., so that the fact stated by Mr. Meyrick of a 
man being able to thrust with no greater force than of 27lbs. or 30lbs., is 
nothing, I conceive, to the point, he being aided in the act of drawing by the 
weight of his body which, to use Bishop Latimer’s expression, is ‘laid in 
the bow.’’* 

As for the numbering by weights being erroneous, if my decision be allowed, 
it might as well be said that I advance that a round of beef weighing 20lbs. 
ought really to be considered as weighing 40lbs., because the total weight of 
40lbs. is required to keep the steelyard in equilibrio. 

In a word, I never pretended to assert that a power of 100lbs. is exerted 
by the hand drawing the bow. My words were, ‘‘ The mere drawing power is 
not the only power exerted in bringing the arrow’s head up to the bow—there must 
be a power of equal resistunce to keep the bow in its place during the act of 
drawing’? (p.56); and let the matter be twisted as it may through terms and 
technicalities, to this conclusion of common sense, I am persuaded, must it 
come at last.+ Yours, A.J. K. 








* ““He taught me howe to drawe, howe to laye my bodye in the bowe,” says 
Latimer, speaking of his father in one of his sermons. 

+ There certainly is an analogy between the drawing the bow and the lifting a weight 
from the ground; and the holding the bow in the hand, and suspending the given 
weight by the string, as has been suggested by ‘‘ One of the Sceptics,’’ asa mode of 
simplifying the question ; but in both cases your Correspondents forget to notice 
that the weight itself is represented by the Archer’s power of holding during the 
act of drawing. 
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Cirencester, Jan. 22. 

Mr. Ursan,—Nothing could be more unsatisfactory to ‘‘ the Sceptics,” than 
your notice of the Gloucestershire Toxophilite’s (p. 56) communication, respect- 
ing the power exerted by the Bowman. You observe that the position, That a 
Botvman, on discharging an arrow from a 50lb. bow, exerts a force equivalent 
to 100lbs., is capable of mathematical demonstration. This has been stated 
and denied a thousand times before. That mathematical demonstration is the very 
thing required. Again, you refer us to the note at the foot of p. 104 of the 
English Bowman, forgetting that we pointed that out to you, conceiving it to 
be the source of that which we deem a prevailing error, and which indeed is 
a mere unsupported assertion. We will put the matter in one, out of many 
points of view, in which we have examined it, and perhaps the most simple 
of any. 

We will suppose that, instead of hanging the Bow upon any hook, or other 
fixed support, when the 50lb. weight is attached to try its power, that it is held 
in the hand; or, in more scientific language, what power does it exert to over- 
come the force of the attraction of gravitation in the weight? What weight 
does the hand support?) Why, it is as clear as daylight to our apprehensions, 
that the individual supports 50lbs. in addition to the mere simple weight of the 
Bow, and nomore. It is evident therefore, that when the string is drawn by 
the hand; the same force only is exerted to draw the arrow to the same point. 
Again, many men use a bow of 80lbs. power. According to your position, 
these men, standing upright, and exerting their powers in a most unfavourable 
position, and in a line above the level of the shoulders, draw and resist 160lbs.; 
an exertion which, in these degenerate days at least, we humbly conceive no 
man living could accomplish. Yours, &c. One or THE ScEprics. 


Kingston-upon-Hull, Feb. 11. 
Mr. Ursan,—Some years ago, when first I turned my attention to Archery, 
and read works on the subject, the idea of exerting a force double to that registered 
on the Bow, when in the act of drawing the arrow to the head, appeared very 
strange and difficult to understand; and I still find many Archers, who do not 
at first fully comprehend the reason of this, although after a short conversation 
I have found but little difficulty in convincing them of the fact by a simple 
experiment. 
Archers, in drawing the Bow, not only pull the string with the right hand, 
but push the Bow from them with the left, using of course an equal force with 
- both arms (although in one instance the flexor, in the other the extensor muscles 
are called into action) ; the muscles of the left arm are used to propel, while 
those of the rightare toretain,—the bow arm is used more by some Archers than 
others in shooting; this is termed by Ascham, “laying the body in the Bow,” 
when an undue proportion of weight is thrown upon it. Thus you see, as 
action and re-action are always equal, it follows, if the Bow is marked 50lbs., 
the right arm must exert a force equal to 50lbs. to draw the arrow to the head, 
while the muscles of the left are exerting themselves with a power equal to 
50lbs. to push it forward, or retain it in a stationary position; so that a force 
equal to 100lbs. is called into action, although different sets of muscles are 
used in each arm; when the string is loosed, the 50lbs. force is taken from both 
arms, and this is the reason why many young Archers shoot their arrows left 
of the mark, for the bow arm being suddenly released of its 50lbs. pressure, is 
apt to start back, and thus throw the arrow out of the direction. This may be 
easily proved, by fixing a bow to the hook of an improved weighing machine, 
and then drawing the string with the right hand, and noticing the dial plate, 
which will indicate the force applied. You have thus, in my opinion, a very 
satisfactory demonstration of the circumstance, that when the left arm is sub- 
stituted for the weighing scale, the same force must be exerted by it to maintain 
the bow in its proper position. This is the experiment that first convinced me 
of the fact, and which has also operated similarly with others. 
Yours, &c. G. Mitner, Jun. 
Lieut, Hullshire Bowmen. 
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LITTLEHAMPTON. 
(With a View of the old Church.) 


THIS quiet and retired Watering-Place has acquired many warm friends, 
who consider it unrivalled by any on the Southern Coast for the conveniences 
of bathing, and the salubrity and free circulation of fine air. 

The principal houses stand on a terrace placed about 200 yards from the 
sea, a distance which is increased to half a mile at low water. In front of the 
houses is a common of about 100 acres, on which sheep only are permitted to 
feed; and children can therefore enjoy their pastimes thereon with perfect 
safety. An abundance of mushrooms may be gathered in this common at the 
proper season. At its termination next the beach, is an esplanade about half 
a mile in length; in the centre of which is a building containing hot and cold 
baths. On the retiring of the sea, the sands are of the finest kind, firm and 
dry, and may be passed with horses and carriages so far as Worthing. They 
even occasionally form a race-course; at which subscription cups are given, 
and one is presented by the Earl of Surrey, who has a large house at the 
eastern extremity of the Terrace. His seat at Michelgrove is about eight 
miles distant, and his ancestral castle of Arundel about four. 

At no great distance the river Arun empties itself into the sea, defended at 
its mouth by a small pier of about 80 yards in length. There is a dock-yard 
for building vessels of several hundred tons burthen ; and the trade of the port 
consists chiefly in timber and coals. At the neighbouring ferry a large barge 
or raft is employed, worked by a windlass; it has carried over two coaches 
with four horses each, and is capable of conveying 350 soldiers if necessary. 
The Portsmouth and Chichester Canal joins the Arun about half a mile above 
the town of Littlehampton; which itself is situated about half a mile from the 
sea. The mildness of the climate is shown by the myrtles, which grow in 
the open air against the houses. 

The old Church, of which an engraving is annexed (see the Plate), being 
small and incommodious for a large population, was removed in 1825. In the 
chancel was an open arcade, intended to receive a tomb, and ascribed by Mr. 
Dallaway (in his Rape of Arundel) to the fourteenth century, as is the great 
east window, which, together with a circular doorway, and the font, were 
preserved by the exertions of the late Mr. Cartwright, and have been retained 
in the new structure. The latter is ndt remarkable for any skill or elegance of 
design. Its body is nearly 100 feet long; and it has two small entrances in 
the centre of each side, somewhat resembling transepts. The tower rises very 
slightly above the roof; it has only one bell, but also contains a clock with 
three faces. The interior is neat, with a small organ. The whole cost only 
2600. Inthe church-yard was interred the late Rev. Edmund Cartwright, M.A. 
F.S.A. the author of the History of the Rape of Bramber, and Vicar of the 
adjoining parish of Lyminster. 

The benefice was formerly vested in the College of Arundel, which did not 
appoint a perpetual Vicar, but only a clericus conductitius, or curate remotive. 
In the reign of Elizabeth it was one of several impropriations exchanged by 
the Crown for manors with the Bishop of Chichester, and the tythes have been 
ever since demised by lease from the Bishops. No Vicar was presented from 
the reign of Elizabeth until 1802; the duty being performed, as of old, by 
a nominee of the impropriator. A moderate income has at length been raised 
for the minister from Queen Anne’s Bounty, private benefactions, and a charge 
upon the pews of the new church. The present Vicar is the Rev. Anthony 
Plimley Kelley, M.A. instituted in 1824. 
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Report to the Court of Common Council from the Committee appointed in relation 
to Churches and Benefices within the City of London. 

THE unparalleled project for a wholesale demolition of the Churches in the 
City of London, having been signally defeated, it may be thought unnecessary 
that we should recur to the subject ; but, since the spirit of destruction, though 
foiled for the present of its assumed powers, is still in existence, we are induced 
to place upon record, from the unwilling testimony of the Committee itself, 
some account of the extraordinary course of proceedings adopted by the pro- 
moters of the scheme. 

This Report, which was received and confirmed by the Court of Common 
Council on the 13th of February last, commences with certifying, that Mr. R. 
L. Jones had, previously to the reference to the Committee, two interviews with 
the Bishop of London, who promised to consider the subject ; that his Lord- 
ship, by his Secretary, wrote to Mr. Jones, on the 15th October 1833, stating 
that, until a formal proposition was submitted to him, he was not prepared to 
say more than that it might possibly be expedient to extend the application of 
a principle which had theretofore been acted upon in more than one instance— 
for consolidating certain parishes where joint population was of small amount, 
and that he would give his best consideration to any definite plan calculated to 
promote the residence and increase the efficiency of the Clergy. 

It may be remarked that the Bishop of London here expressly guards him- 
self from further proceedings, until some definite plan was submitted to him ; 
and now we shall see what the heads of that plan were, as referred to in the 
Report. The following is an abridgment of them in one column, with some 














remarks by way of comment in the other. 


Heaps oF Propositions submittedto the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop 
of London. 

1. That the Parish Churches in the 
City being more numerous than required 
for the population, the number should be 
reduced, in order that the charge of main- 
taining and repairing may be decreased,— 
proper Rectory houses provided in the 
parishes to be united, eventually augment- 
ing the value of the Livings, and securing 
the residence of Incumbents; and the 
public streets widened and improved. 


2. That Commissioners be appointed 
to carry the Act into execution. One 
moiety by the Corporation, and the other 
by the Ordinary. 


3. Power to take down the parish 
churches of [not naming them, 
although a sweeping number of thirteen 
are named at the end of the Report, as 
the first to be taken down] or such as 
may be agreed upon between the Ordinary 
and the Commissioners. 

4. Upon giving notice, the Church to 
be taken down, the materials sold, and 
the produce vested in the Commissioners, 
for the purposes of the Act. 

5. Assoonas the Church shall be taken 
down, the site thereof, and of the Burial 
ground, to vest in fee simple in the Com- 


REMARKS. 


1. Where the duty is efficiently per- 
formed, there are not more Churches than 
would be required by even the decreased 
population of the city of London. Many 
Churches are maintained and repaired at 
small expense to the Parishioners; and 
although additional rectory houses might 
be provided, and the value of livings aug- 
mented by union, yet there are many 
Serious objections against the further 
union of parishes without the consent of 
the Parishioners, and above all, Churches 
should not be destroyed, and the remains 
of the dead desecrated, for the mere pur- 
pose of widening streets. 

2. This proposition shews completely 
the aim of its proposers, and would give 
them a power which the Archbishop 
and Bishop by their letter of the 7th 
of January, at once refuse to sanction. 


3. This extraordinary power is also re- 
fused to be sanctioned by the before 
named Prelates, and four of the parishes 
in the list immediately remonstrated 
against the design. 


4. No comment is necessary on the ar- 
bitrary nature of this proposition. The 
Parishioners are not once mentioned as 
having a claim to be consulted. 

5. Again the Commissioners are to exer- 
cise unlimited authority, both over the 
Church and Burial ground, and parts of 
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missioners, except such part as may be 
thrown into the public streets. 


6. The graves to be disturbed as little 
as possible ; bodies disturbed to be in- 
terred in the Church yard, or removed, if 
required, under the direction of the Ordi- 
nary, provided no Parish Clerk who is 
an Undertaker shall be appointed for 
that purpose.* 


7. The Monuments in the Church to be 
removed by the parties requiring the 
same, to the Church of the Parish to 
which it is united, at their own expense, 
without paying any fees for the same. 


8. The Parish to be united to one of 
the adjoining Parishes. 

9. The Incumbent of the Parish whose 
Church is taken down to receive his 
stipend, &c. during life, or until his re- 
signation or removal. 


10. The Incumbent of the adjoining 
Parish to perform all the duties of the 
united Parishes; and 

11. Survivor of Incumbents to enjoy 
the united livings. 

12. The patrons to have alternate pre- 
sentations. 


13. Sermons or endowed Lectures to 
be preached in the Church of the United 
Parishes. 


14. If the United Parishes have not a 
suitable Parsonage house, one to be pro- 
vided or built in a suitable place by the 
Commissioners. 

15. Any part of the vacant ground of 
an old Church or Church-yard, not used 
for building a new Parsonage house, may 
be let on building leases, and the fee sold 
for the purposes of the Act, or applied to 





* If this curious stipulation is meant 
to apply to the Parish Clerk of St. 
Michael, Crooked lane, where the London 
Bridge Committee, or some, or one of 
them, attempted to make sad havoc with 
the remains of the dead, reference should 
be made to the Churchwardens and 
Parishioners of that Parish for a true 
statement of the facts. 
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them, however hallowed and proper to be 
preserved, are to be torn up and thrown 
without ceremony into the public streets. 

6. These arethe proposed tender mercies 
of the Commissioners in outraging the 
feelings of relatives and friends, and the 
public at large. The bodies to be 
removed to the Church-yard, and then 
perhaps would follow the insult of 
erecting buildings upon them; or, if 
the friends require the remains of the 
deceased to be removed, they are not to 
employ their own Undertaker, if he hap- 
pens to be the Parish Clerk. 

7. Here the Monuments would becom- 
pulsorily removed; then why are the 
parties (the relations or friends of the 
deceased, who have already paid the ex- 
pence of erecting them) to be at the cost 
of removal? This is another instance of 
the utter violation of every kindly feeling 
with which the whole project of taking 
down Churches is entertained. 

8. And this although the Parishioners 
may protest against the same. 

9. This may be deemed a bait to render 
the obnoxious measure palatable; be it 
remembered that in the case of St. 
Michael, Crooked-lane, the measure was 
compulsory. 

10, 11. This seems to be held out as an 
inducement by reversionary benefit to se- 
cure the consent of existing Incumbents 
on the score of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

12. Whether this would be acceptable 
to patrons, may be doubted; many of 
them may prefer frequent presentations 
to smaller livings, rather than less fre- 
quent ones to larger livings. 

13. This cannot in justice be refused to 
be conceded in the event of the taking 
down of a Church where such endow- 
ments exist, but no thanks to the pro- 
positionists. 

14. Even this proposal does not obviate 
the serious objections, or form a sufficient 
excuse for pulling down a Parish Church. 


15. This seems to be the most reckless 
proposal of the whole, after the primary 
one of destroying a sacred edifice unless 
in a case of imperative necessity. In the 
first place, what is called ‘‘an old Church’’ 
is generally one built since the Fire 
of London; and many such thereare, even 
of those attempted to be destroyed, which 
are some of the admired works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

What also becomes of the mockery of 
transferring the bodies of the deceased 
from the Church to the Church-yard, 
(Prop. 6.) if it is then to be built upon? 
After the Fire of 1666, the vacant Church- 
yards were preserved, carefully inclosed ; 
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widen or improve the streets; with liberty 
to build within ten feet of any ancient 
light abutting upon such ground. 


16. Power to purchase any Glebe or 
other property adjoining, required for the 
improvements. 


with agravelled walk, turf, and one or two 
green trees; but now, as if a breathing 
place was too great a luxury in this dense 
city, the sites of both Church and yard, 
with their sacred contents, are to be de- 
voted to building leases or the transit of 
commerce. 

16. If these modern (miscalled) impro- 
vers take the Church, it is of much less 
moment to take the Glebe—but they seem 











to talk of their spoliation with as much 

ease and freedom as if the sacred ground 

was a piece of mere waste land, or was 

unworthy of respect and regard in a 
; ’ Christian country. 

17. The Corporaticn to pay the ex- 17. No— Messieurs Corporators, this 

pence of the Act. will not do; the reflective part of the 
community will spurn your money, and 

leave you to ruminate upon the ill success of your ill-digested, inconsiderate, and 

wanton scheme, praying that, as you grow older, you may grow wiser and better. 

Let us now return to the Report.—The Committee of the Corporation state, 
that they agreed to the Heads of a Plan (it is presumed those which have been 
just enumerated, and, if so, it is no wonder that they were speedily repudiated 
by the Archbishop and Bishop), and transmitted them to the Prelates, and a 
Deputation waited upon their Lordships on the 19th of Nov. last, to confer 
thereon, when it is stated that both the Prelates appeared fully to concur in the 
principle of the reduction of the number of Parish Churches; the Archbishop 
wishing that some plan could be adopted for rebuilding the Churches in popu- 
lous districts in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, and the Bishop stating 
that Stipends for the Incumbents might be procured. It is evident, however, 
from this ex-parte statement, that some misconception of the sentiments of the 
Prelates must have occurred, inasmuch as those stated are at variance with their 
Lordships’ letter of the 7th of January, stating that ‘‘ they entertain strong ob- 
jections to the demolishing of buildings which have been dedicated to the service 
of God.” 

The Archbishop and Bishop are then represented as requesting further infor- 
mation, particularly an estimate of the value of the Churches proposed to be 
taken down ; the list of the Churches being discussed and left for future consi- 
deration. It is clear therefore, that up to this time the Prelates had not com- 
mitted themselves to the Heads of Propositions submitted to them; but required 
further information and a definite plan. 

On the 3rd of December last, Mr. R. L. Jones wrote to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, that, as near as he could calculate the sites of Churches proposed to be 
taken down might be estimated at about 2000/. each. He then proceeds—*“ but 
I take the liberty of observing, that, according to the view which the Committee 
and self (Ego et Rex meus) have taken of the subject, this is not to be con- 
sidered in any respect a sacrifice of the property of the Church ; which will re- 
ceive, if required, in lieu of it, Parsonage houses, intrinsically worth more 
money, exclusive of the other and numerous advantages resulting from a change 
which will ensure to the inhabitants of so many parishes resident Ministers, 
and eventually stipends sufficient, &c.” and after alluding to the benefit to the 
cause of religion from his proposed plan, he adds, ‘‘ that the Corporation offering 
themselves as joint Trustees for the accomplishment of such a measure, seek no 
advantage to themselves,” (what made him think of this ?) ‘‘it being a part of their 
proposition that such surplus as may arise, be applied to any other ecclesias- 
tical objects that may be determined upon by your Lordship or the Legislature.” 

All this would not do: it must have been obvious that a Christian Prelate 
could not be induced to sacrifice and barter away a Church for 2000/. for building 
houses upon its site, even with the temptation of a Parsonage house. As to 
the cause of religion, much depends, under Divine Providence, upon the Clergy 
themselves. As to the Corporation being joint Trustees seeking no advantage 
to themselves, the Prelates do not seem inclined to trust them ; and as to surplus 
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of produce from the sale of the site of a Church, being applied to other eccle- 
siastical objects beyond those mentioned, it is absolute delusion. But observe 
how much the main object, that of the mere widening of streets, is placed less 
prominently before the view of the Prelates, than those of an ecclesiastical 
nature which were considered to have greater effect upon the minds of those 
excellent dignitaries. 

The result therefore came like a thunder-bolt upon Mr. R. L. Jones and his 
coadjutors. ‘We find that on the 7th of January last (shortly after the indig- 
nation of the Inhabitants and Parishioners of London, had extensively been 
evinced against the plan), the Archbishop and Bishop communicate their senti- 
ments to the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor in the following letter. 


“ Lambeth, January 7th, 1834. 

‘«The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London beg leave to inform the 
Lord Mayor that, having maturely considered the proposal on which they had the 
honour of conferring with his Lordship and the Deputation from the Committee of the 
Corporation of London at Lambeth, and having looked at the subject in every point of 
view, they could not feel themselves justified in consenting toa plan, which would 
entrust individuals, however respectable, with the power of taking down an indefinite 
number of Churches. They entertain strong objections to the demolishing of buiidings 
which have been dedicated to the service of God ; and from representations which they 
have received (and in particular from the Parish of Allhallows the Great) they are led 
to believe that they share this feeling in common with many highly respectable inhabi- 
tants of the city of London ; at the same time they assure his Lordship, that should 
any plan be brought forward for widening and beautifying the streets of the city, with 
reasonable expectation of its being carried into immediate effect, they would not refuse 
to ider proposals in respect to any particular Church which might stand in the 
way of any great and necessary improvements, and which might be removed without 
inconvenience to the Parishioners, and with their consent.”’ 





The Deputation then endeavour to explain by letter, and a second conference 
in order to shake the determination of the Prelates—they urge that the widening 
and beautifying the streets (which their Lordships had justly considered to be 
the main object) was subordinate to the other objects of increasing the incomes 
of the Clergy, providing suitable residences without additional charge upon the 
Parishioners, relieving small parishes from maintaining and repairing Churches 
which from the diminished number of actual inhabitants are no longer neces- 
sary, reminding the Prelates that in the years 1816 and 1819 the Clergy of 
the City applied to Parliament for an increase of income, and that the want of 
suitable residences was constantly urged as an objection to residence—that it 
was not proposed to take any “ indefinite’ number of Churches, but only such 
as might be selected by the Legislature, and that it was a matter of indifference 
to whom the power might be entrusted provided the objects were obtained. 

Could any powers of eloquence or persuasion be more aptly exerted to shake 
the resolution of the Prelates ? The Deputation, therefore, went no doubt full of 
hope to the Archbishop on the 21st of January, stating that ‘‘ after the senti- 
ments expressed by the Archbishop and Bishop at the former conference, the 
letter which the Lord Mayor had received had occasioned considerable regret,” 
but not adding that it had been received with nearly universal joy throughout 
the City. The Archbishop stated that he had certainly considered the im- 
provement of the public streets was the principal object, but that he was now 
undeceived ; that his Grace wished it to be understood, that in not ‘“‘ intrusting 
the power to individuals, however respectable,of taking down an indefinitenumber 
of Churches,”’ both himself and the Bishop of London were included, and that 
by “‘ an indefinite number of Churches,” an unlimited number was not meant, 
but that the particular Churches to be taken down were not then defined ; that 
his Grace thought that in all cases the feelings of the Parishioners ought to be con- 
sulted ; and that, although he could not sanction a general plan unless the Churches 
should be built in some other place, he would at any time be ready to consider g 
proposal for the removal of any Church which it was intended immediately to 
remove for the purpose of any public improvement. 

Geyr. Maa. Vor. J, $+ ¢G 
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Thus then this wholesale scheme of demolition by the firmness of the Arch- 
bishop and Bishop utterly failed. The Deputation returned home no doubt 
with elongated faces and disappointed looks. They then proceeded to call their 
brethren of the Committee together, and they agree to report to the Court of 
Common Council— 

‘‘ That they have since considered the subject, and that, although they were of 
opinion that the plan suggested by them would be attended with very great benefit, 
since it would not only improve the streets, but reduce the Church rates, and increase 
the efficiency and respectability of the Parochial Clergy by supplying them with resi- 
dences and increasing their Stipends, they could not recommend the Court to take 
upon itself the heavy burthen proposed by their Lordships, that of erecting as many 
Churches out of the City as might be taken down; being of opinion that the Court 
could not with propriety be required to do more than defray the expenses of obtaining 
the necessary legislative powers [it should have been added, if Parliament thought fit 
to grant such obnoxious ones], they were of opinion that it was inexpedient for the 
Court to take further proceedings upon the subject.”’ 

What then is the true state of the case? The intention was undoubtedly that 
of taking down at least a large number of the City Churches for the widening 
of streets, under the pretence that it would promote the cause of religion, and 
benefit both the Clergy and Parishioners. The object was perseveringly, if not 
pertinaciously pursued, after the numerousremonstrances publickly made against 
it. The strenuous exertions to destroy the Churches were worthy of a better 
cause; and so as the design could be accomplished, it is not too much to say, 
that the parties were not very scrupulous of the representations and means they 
employed. ‘‘ Down with the Church! Down withthe Church! we care not 
how, butdown with the Church !*” appeared by fair construction to be the cry— 
and the public in viewing the object of raising money to widen streets by pulling 
down a Church, cannot fail to apply the moral of a well-known story. ‘‘ My 
friend, get money, get it by honest means if you can; but if not, get money.” 

The Report for not proceeding any further in this unhallowed project is dated 
29th of January last, but it was not presented and agreed to by the Court of 
Common Council until the 13th of February. Ata Court held on the 23d of 
January, John Sydney Taylor, Esq. was heard as Counsel for the Rector, 
Churchwardens, and Parishioners of the United Parishes of St. Clement 
Eastcheap and St. Martin Orgar, in support of their Petition against the mea- 
sure, in a short, clear, and argumentative speech. It is much to be regretted 
that the forms of the Court would not admit of a reply by the learned Counsel 


_to the unjust observations of the promoters of the scheme, and that William 


Paynter, Esq. Counsel for other Parishes against the measure, was not also 
heard upon that occasion. Petitions were likewise presented to the Court from 
the United Parishes of St. Benet Gracechurch, and St. Leonard Eastcheap, 
and the Parish of Allhallows the Great. The Parishes of St. Gregory by St. 
Paul (united with St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street), St. James, Garlick- 
hithe, and St. Mary at Hill, likewise published resolutions strongly deprecating 
the measure, and numerous other Parishes were ready to follow their example,t 
and a volume might be collected if necessary, comprising able arguments not only 
of the learned counsel, but from daily and other periodical journals, shewiag 
the unjustifiable nature of thescheme of demolition. As afoil, indeed, tothealmost 
universal feeling, an attempt was made by an isolated petition from the united 
Parishes of St Mary, Somerset, and St. Mary Mounthaw, Upper Thames 
street, for the removal of their Church, to endeavour to shew that the obnoxious 
measure would meet with general concurrence. Upon this part of the subject, 
something may be said at a future opportunity. 





* The cry seems also now to be ‘‘ Down with Temple Bar !’’ the last memorial of 
the chartered precincts of the City, and another fine Architectural Work of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

t+ We are happy to notice that the church of St. Edmund in Lombard-street, 
which was one of the condemned, has recently been not only efficiently repaired, but 
adorned with two stained glass windows (containing figures of St. Peter and St. Paul), 
which harmonize with the old East window, erected in the reign of Anne. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


oe 


The Epigrams of Richard Flecknoe. 


Tere are few persons who swing on a higher gibbet in the regions of 
Parnassus, than Richard Flecknoe. His immortality is secure, and his Muse 
may say to Dryden’s, as they go down the stream of Fame,—‘‘ How we apples 
swim!” From what cause it is we do not know, whether from the baker and 
the pastry-cook committing unusual ravages on his pages, or whether his vo- 
lumes are enshrined in the cabinets of the curious, and, deposited in their 
mummy-cases, are obscured from public gaze, certain itis that they are of rare 
occurrence. The Laureate* certifies to his never having seen but one: now, 
as we happen to possess several, we think some few extracts from them may not 
be unacceptable ; as at least they are of some value, not indeed for the poetry, 
but for the persons they commemorate, the events to which they allude, or 
the anecdotes they relate. We will take the volume called ‘‘ Euterpe Revived, 
or Epigrams made in the years 1672, 3, 4, on persons of the greatest honour 
and quality; most of them now living.” The volume is exceedingly tanta- 
lizing, on account of the titles of the poems being unusually attractive, while 
the poems themselves are most woefully flat and prosaic. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the King, in the following lines : 


To unis MaAgesty. 


Vouchsafe, great Sire, on these to cast your sight, 
Made chiefly for your Majesty’s delight. 

By him has cast off all ambition, 

But pleasing and delighting you alone, 

Counting it highest honour can befall 

To delight him who’s the delight of all. 


The Epigrams are addressed to members of different noble families, as the 
Ormonds, the Newcastles, the Sedleys, Arundels, Richmonds, &c. We will 
take one at p. 26; 


ON THE DUTCHESS OF MONMOUTH’S HAPPIE CHILDBIRTH. 


Now thanks to Heaven! what we have hop’d so long, 
And long have pray’d for. Monmouth has a son. 
His Lady safe deliver’d, and with her 

Thousands beside deliver’d of their fear. 

Who hear this joyful news, and are not glad, 

May they be ever deaf, and ever sad. 

Now ye physicians, ye who said that she 

With so great danger should delivered be; 

Who'll e’er believe you more, unless you say 
You have no skill? and then indeed they may ; 
Or that each midwife has more skill than you, 
And then they safely may believe you too. 
Meantime the child’s, and mother’s life do show 
You’re all great lyars, and do nothing know; 
And, oh! to prove you greater lyars, may 

S’ have many children, and live many a day. 





* See Southey’s Omniana, vol. I. p. 105—110, and Walter Scott’s Notes to Dry- 
den’s Epistle to Limberham, vol. VI. p. 7, vol. X. p. 441—3. ‘* Flecknoe, a writer 


who has been condemned by Dryden to be held in worse remembrance than he de- 
serves.’’—Southey’s Colloquies, I. 399. 
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ON MARY DUTCHESS OF RICHMOND. 


Whether a cheerful air doth rise Poor beauties ! whom a look or glance 
And elevate her fairer eyes, Can sometimes make looks fair by chance ; 
Or a pensive heaviness Or curious dress, or artful care, 

Her lovely eyelids doth depress, Can make seem fairer than they are. 
Still the same becoming grace Give me the eyes, give me the face, 
Accompanies her eyes and face. To which no art can add a grace ; 

Still you’d think that habit best Give me the looks no garb nor dress 


In which her countenance last was drest. Can ever make more fair or less. 


At page 54, is a poem addressed to Mrs. Stuart, so celebrated in the Me- 
moirs de Grammont, on her dancing at Whitehall, all shining with jewels - 
but as the poem does not equally shine, or abound in brilliants, we must pass 
it over. Then there is one to Lely, on drawing the Duchess of Cleveland’s 
picture, beginning, 


Stay, daring man ! and ne’er presume to draw 
The picture, till thou mayst such colours get, 
As Zeuxis or Apelles never saw, 
Nor e’er were known by any painter yet. 


Most of the poems allude to some events which had recently taken place, as 
—‘To the Lord Bellasis on his quitting all his offices,—‘To Digby Lord 
Gerard of Bromley, recommending him for motto, Virtus vera nobilitas !’—‘ To 
his Royal Highness on his return from our naval victorie, a. 65,’—‘ On the 
Death of his Royal Highness Henry Duke of Gloucester,’—‘ On the Closet or 
Study of Margaret Duchess of Newcastle,’—‘ To the Lord Henry Howard of 
Norfolk, now Earl of Norwich, and Lord High Marshal of England, on his 
African voyage,’—‘ On Welbeck, the Duke of Newcastle’s house, where he so 
royally entertained the King,’—‘To Sir William Ducie on his three Enter- 
tainments of the King, Prince of Tuscany, and Prince of Denmark, all the 
same year, 1669,’—‘ To Mr. Edwin Waller on his excellent Poems, Poco e bono,’ 
—/‘ On an excellent Actor, or the Praises of Richard Burbadge to Charles 
Hart.’ 

In the third book is one ‘ on a pretty little person,’ which reminds us of the 
style of Ambrose Philips : 


She is pretty and she knows it, In her words and in her actions, 

She is witty and she shows it; As whoe’er does hear or see, 

And besides that she is so witty, Says there’s none do charm but shes ; 
And so little and so pretty, But who have her in their arms, 
She’s a hundred other parts, Say she has hundred other charms, 
For to take and conquer hearts; And as many more attractions 
*Mong the rest, her air’s so sprightful, In her words and in her actions ; 
And so pleasant and delightful, But for that, suffice to tell ye, 


With such charms and such attractions ’Tis the pretty little Nelly. 


At length we come to one with the following title : 
TO MR. JOHN DRYDEN. 


Dryden, the Muse’s darling and delight, 

Than whom, none ever flew a braver flight, 

Nor ever any’s Muse so high did soar 

Above the poet’s empyreum before. 

Some are so low and creeping, they appear 

But as the reptiles of Parnassus were ; 

Others but water-poets, who have gone 

No further than to the fount of Helicon ; 

And they but airy ones, whose Muse soars up 
No higher than to Mount Parnassus top. 

Whilst thou with thine do’st seem to have mounted higher 
Than him who filch’d from Heaven celestial fire, 
And do’st as far surpass all others, as 

The fire all other elements does surpass. 
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ON A FAMOUS DOCTOR. 


Who so famous was of late, 
He was with fingers pointed at, 
What can not learning do, and single state? 
Being married, he so famous grew, 
As he was pointed at with two, 
What can not learning and a wife now do? 


THE ANAGRAM. 


Every one may see by this, 
How worthy /awrel Waller is, 
When look but on his anagram, 
You find it in his very name. 


The following is in Flecknoe’s richest vein, and is truly emblematical of his 
genius : 
A QUESTION ON A LADY’S LETTING BLOOD. 
Q. Of this joint mixture and equality 
Of water and blood, what should the reason be ? 


Resp. The reason’s clear,—fore’d to part with her, 
Each drop of blood for grief did shed a tear. 


His first publication appears to be ‘‘ Miscellanea, or Poems of all sorts, with 
divers other Pieces, written by Richard Flecknoe. Dedicated to the most ex- 
cellent of her sexe, 1653.”’ The dedication is in French. We will quote from 
this volume the following 


Sone. 
Coelia weeps, and those fair eyes Which after shine with greater splendour, 
Which were diemonde before, Just as the Sun does after rain. 


Whose valuation none could prize, 


3 , 
Dissolves into a pearly shower. Hence, if the reason now you'd know, 


Why pearls and diamonds fall and rise, 
Cecelia smiles, and straight does render Their prices just go high and low, 
Those eyes diamonds again, As they are worn in Ccelia’s eyes. 


The Diarium appears to be written in imitation of the ‘‘ Musarum Delicie, 
or the Muses Recreation, 1655;” but is of very inferior merit. The style is 


that of Drunken Barnaby’s. We will extract a short poem near the end of the 
volume : 


To the Lady M. S. departing in the beginning of May, under the name of Cloris. 


Cloris, if ere May be done, Never was Favonian wind 
You but offer to be gone, More propitiously inclin’d, 
Flowers will wither, green will fade, Never was in heaven and earth 
Nothing fresh nor gay be had. Promis’d more profuser mirth. 


Farewell Pleasure, farewell Spring, 
Farewell every sweeter thing! 

The year will pine away, and mourn, 
And Winter instantly return. 


Such sweet force your presence has, 
To bring a joy to every place; 
Such a virtue has your sight, 

All are charm’d and gladded by’t ; 


But if you vouchsafe to stay, Such a freshness as does bring 

Only till the end of May, Along with it perpetual spring ; 

Take it upon Flora’s word, Such a gaiety the while, 

Never sweeter Spring was toward, As makes both heaven and earth to smile. 


One song in the play of Love’s Kingdom shall conclude our extracts,— 
Filema’s song of the commutation of Love’s and Death’s darts, in the narra- 
tive style: 


Love and Death o’ th’ way once meeting, Sleep their weary eyelids closing, 
Having past a friendly greeting, Lay them down themselves reposing. 
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Love, whom divers cares molested, Blindly knowing not one from t’other, 
Could not sleep ; but while Death rested, Gave Love Death’s, and ne’er perceiv’d it, 
All in haste away he posts him. Whilst as blindly Love receiv’d it. 

But his haste full dearly costs him; Since which time their darts confounding, 
For it chanc’d that, going to sleeping, Love now kills instead of wounding ; 
Both did give their darts in keeping Death our hearts with sweetness filling, 
Unto Night, when Error’s mother, Gently wounds instead of killing. 


We will end our account of this illustrious person by as complete a list as 
we can make, from what is in our own possession and elsewhere, of his works ; 
and which could be met thus collected, with great difficulty, if at all, unless 
they are to be found in Mr. Heber’s library. 

1. Flecknoe’s Miscellanies, 1653.—2. Relation of Two Years’ Trials, about 
1654 (noticed in the British Bibliographer, iv. 143).—3. Love’s Dominion, 
12mo, 1654.—4. Diarium, 1656.—5. Marriage of Oceanus and Britannia, 
1659.—6. Portraits, 1660.—7. Love’s Kingdom, 1664.—8. Erminia, or Chaste 
Lady, 1665.—9. Damoiselles 4 la Mode, 1667.— 10. Sir W. Davenant’s 
Voyage, 1668.—11. Epigrams (1 book), 1669.— 12. Epigrams of all sorts, 
1670.—13. Collection of choicest Epigrams, 1673.—14. Euterpe Reversed, 
1675. 

Only one of his plays was acted; for an account of them see Baker’s Biog. 
Dram. i, 165; British Bibliographer, iv. p. 143; Censura Literaria, iii. 37 ; 
Langbaine’s Dram. Poets, p. 198 ; Scott’s, Dryden, vol. x. pp. 441, 453, and 
vol. Vi. p. 6—8; Dr. King’s Works, vol. iii. p. 300. 





CURIOUS BOOKS AND MSS. AT THE HASLEWOOD SALE. 
(Concluded from p. 288.) 


Catalogue Raisonne of the select collection of py of an Amateur 

(T. Wilson, Esq.) privately printed,’ 1828 - 217 0 
Dialogue of Creatures Moralised, edited by Haslewood, and ‘printed on 

one side of the paper only, for the opuyee of aed more eed illus- 


trated with prints - - 518 
Donne’s Poems, in MS. (but only one e not i in ‘printed Works) - 1 16 
England’s Helicon, by Brydges, 1812, with some sett &c. of which only 

a few copies were printed 110 
Fly Leaves, the series of articles by Mr. Haslewood which appeared in the 

Gentleman’s Magazine, with additional notes in 


Treatise on Fishing with an Angle, a MS. of the early part of the 15th 


century (see Haslewood’s Account of the Book of St. Alban’s, p.63) - 3 0 
Davenant’s Gondibert, 1651. Certain Verses on Gondibert - ridicule of 

it), 1653. Gondibert Vindicated, 1655 (very rare) - - O18 
Daniel’s Panegyrike of James I. and Defence of Ryme, 1603 - - O17 
Collection of Epitaphs, 2 vols. 1806, large paper, with additions, - - 210 
Fitz-Geffry’s Elegies, Satyres, and Epigrams, 1620 (part MS.) - - 015 
The Fisher’s Garland, 11 vols. 1821-1831, Newcastie - - + ts 
The Art of Angling, a MS. about 1618, as supposed by Mr. H. - - 2 


Nobbes Compleat Troller, 1682, 8vo. the — ate, with some _ 
notes by W. White, of Crickhowell - - 

The same edition in 4to. with the same additions 

Collectanea Grayiana, being Gray’s Poems, by Wakefield, and Poems and 


—— 


Letters, by Mason, illustrated by a copious collection of * aed - 212 
Gilbert’s Young Angler’s Delight, no date, (only known copy) 212 
Ellis’s Catalogue of Books on Angling, seniiied _— 1811, with nu- 

merous additions by Mr. Haslewood 2 2 
Fowldes’s Strange, Wonderful, and Bloudy Battell between Frogs and 

‘Mice, paraphrastically done into English Heroycall Verse, 1603 - 312 
Green’s History of Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay 2 2 


The Noble Art of Venerie, or saint 1575, gue MS. ont illustrated 
(attributed to Gascoigne) - - 
The Noble Art of Venerie, with the —— of Blowing, 1611 i . 
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Sir J. Harington’s Epigrams and Poems. The author’s autograph MS. 
containing some unpublished pieces and variations from printed works 

Holland’s Buke of the Howlat (by nae for amen ne! — ° 

Heiwood’s Works, 1598 ‘ 

Howard’s Miraculous Life and Death of St. Marie of Reipt, a poem, /- 
posed to be printed at Douay about 1685-8 

Cronycles of Englande (St. Alban’s) Wynkyn de Worde, 1520 - ° 

Home’s Dramatic Works, 1760 (presentation copy to Lady nly - 

Junius,—a Collection of the Essays on the author, by Cumatey, @ . Chal- 
mers, Taylor, Duppa, Girdlestone, Blakeway, &c. 3 vols. - - 

Institution of aGentleman. Imprinted by Marshe, 1568  - - 

Lyrical Gleanings, comprising Madrigals, Odes, Songs, and Sonnets, 
chiefly by anonymous writers of the 16th and 17th centuries (once in- 
tended for publication, and a prospectus issued by Mr. Triphook) - 

Easton on Human i 1792, interleaved, in two vols. with nu- 
merous additions - - . - . 

Merry Musician, with the Music, 2 vols. 1730 - - - - 

Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, performed in a Daunce from “London to 
Norwich, MS. the only known printed copy being in the Bodl. Lib. - 

Another transcript of the same, formerly the Duke of —= - 

Legh’s Accedens of Armory, 1568 - 

Livre de Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio, qui parle de la Chasse a toutes 
bestes sauvages et de Faulconnerie (cuts) Paris, 1526 - = = 

Loniceri Venatus et Aucupium (many cuts) Franc. 1582 - a 

Hawking and Hunting. Prints and Persian drawings, and “me oom by 
Dietrich Mayer, 1599, bound in a folio volume - ° 

Octavian, a Romance by Conybeare ; privately printed, Oxf. 1209 - 

The Birth, Death, and Resurrection of our Saviour ; written in the first 
person. A dialogue between St. Bernard and the Virgin oy a MS. 
on vellum, with a transcript and glossarial index - - 

Parker’s Nightingale, 1632, privately reprinted by A. Strettell, esq. - 

Pope. Tracts on the life and poetical character of Pope, by Lord Byrn, 
Bowles, Gilchrist, Roscoe, D’Israeli, Campbell, &c. &c. 2 vols. 

State Poems, including the Worms, a Satire by oye the —- broad- 
side, and MS. notes by Mr. Haslewood 

Poetical Biography, in 13 vols., consisting of the Lives by Winstanley, 
Langbaine, Gildon, Jacob, Whincop. Egerton’s Theatrical Remem- 
brancer ; the Prompter, by ‘Mr. Haslewood, and a very extensive miscel- 
laneous collection of materials, with a manuscript index - - 

A collection of Penny Histories, in 6 volumes - - ° “ 

Another collection, in five volumes 

Printing. Willett on the origin of Printing, Newe. 1820. Santander on 
the sam¢, 1819. Hodgson on Stereotype Printing, 1820, and Hodgson’s 
Memoirs of Ged, 1820. All large paper, of which there are ~ ” 
copies of the third, and 30 of the others - 

Pursuits of Literature, both editions; Burdon’s remarks on the ‘same; 
other tracts by Mr. Mathias; the Irish Pursuits of Seen, &e., 
4 vols 

Psalms of David, translated into four languages, by Slatyer, 1643, with 
music, one piece of which has the name of J. Milton, “re to be 
the father of the Poet 

Ritson’s Robin Hood, 2 vols, 1795, and an ‘additional volume of Collec- 
tions on the same subject - m 

Ritson’s Bibliographia a 1802 swith copious notes, “made: with 3 a view 
to a new edition 

Another copy, with MS. notes by “Mr. Park, ‘and a letter of Ritson 

A third copy, interleaved with MS. notes by Malone 

Haslewood’s Life of Ritson, 1824, the only copy on ~— paper, “and 
printed Catalogue of Ritson’s Library - ~ 

A curious volume of Ritsoniana, 1824, printed and MS. - ° 

. Rich’s Mirrour of Mercy in the midst of Misery (verse) 1654 - 

Maxwell’s Albion’s Remembrance of Fred. Count Palat. & Elizabeth, 16 

Nash’s Summers’s Last Will, a Pleasant Comedie, 1600 - 

Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, containing his Ten Years’ Travels, 1617 rs 

Rump Poems and Songs, both Parts, 1662 - - - . ‘ 
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Ramsay’s New Miscellany of Scots Songs, 1727 (presumed 2d. edit.) - 1 7 0 
Shakspeariana, two collections of tracts, each in 12 volumes, each 8 8 O 
Shakspeariana, a volume of cuttings from books and newspapers - 211 0 
Ireland’s Shakspeare Forgery, eight volumes of tracts on - 610 0 
Shenstone’s Poems. Oxford, 1737. First edit, which was suppressed 3 10 
Sale Catalogues, an extraordinary quantity, in 98 volumes 7 0 0 
Roxburghe Club Books, a complete collection, in number 44, [said to be 

purchased for the Duke of Buccleugh] - - . - 115 0 0 
A Roxburghe Garland, by J. Boswell, 1817 ~ 1 1.6 
Roxburghe Revels, a journal by Mr. Haslewood of the Proceedings ‘of the 

Roxburghe Club, and the foundation of the attack noticed in our intro- 

ductory remarks, p- 286. - - - - - - - - 40 0 0 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Autographs, a valuable collection, in three volumes * . - 6119 0 
Upton de Studio Militari, MS. of 15th century, partly on vellum s £2.28 
A fragment of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 8 8 @ 
The Compendion Historiall, translated in manner of pastyme, by Thomas 

Wall, Windsor Herald, 1538, containing autographs of Jane Wryothes- 

ley, Countess of Southampton, and Thos. Treacheroy, Somerset Herald 3 1 O 
William Percy’s Comedies, Pastorals, and Epigrams ; the MS. from which 

Mr. Lloyd printed two plays for the Roxburghe Club in 1824 - 1212 0 
Destruction of Jerusalem ; vellum MS. 14th century - 1212 0 
The original Register of the Performances at Covent Garden Theatre from 

1750 to 1773, by C. M. Rich - - . - - 38 50 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women, a MS. on a paper - . + 6 
A volume of original Contracts between Authors and Publishers - 40 0 
A collection of MSS. relating to the Fastolfe family a - « 88 068 
Stimulus Conscientie, by Roll, a vellum MS. 14th auey . - 8 5 0 
Portsmouth Theatre account-book, 1771-1774 = «= 2 -¢ 
Papers relating to the office of Rev els, 16th and 17th century - - 915 0 
Wicliffe’s New Testament, a fine vellum MS. 14th century - 43 00 
A common-place book of Poetry, collected by Richard Jackson, 1623 - 1015 0 
Mr. Haslewood’s correspondence with his literary friends relative to Ri. 

Brathwait, and an autograph of the latter - 440 
Psalms by Sir Philip Sidney and Mary Countess of Pembroke, differing 

from the printed copy ; a MS. formerly belonging to the Haringtons - 2 9 @ 
Paradise of Dainty Devises, 4to. 1585 - - ° - = « £28 © 
Tracts on the Drama, 28 vols. 8vo. and one 4to - 2410 0 
Green Room Gossip, by Mr. Haslewood, 1809, prepared for a new wells, i a 
Watson Taylor’s Poems and Plays (privately printed) 1830 - - = @43.2 
Watson Taylor’s Profligate, a Comedy, (privately printed) 1820 = - - 112 0 


Walton’s Complete Angler, first edition, 1653, 13/. 5s. ; second edition, 1655, 57. 5s. ; 
third edition, 1661, 3/. 6s. ; the same with new title, 1664, 3/7. 6s.; fourth edition, 
1668, 32. 1s. ; fifth edition, 1676, 37. 15s. ; sixth edition, 1750, 27. 2s. ; first edition 
by Hawkins, 1760, 3/. 3s. ; second edition, 1766, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; Bagster’s edit. 1808, 
illustrated, 5/. 7s. 6d.; his second edition, 1813, illustrated, 4l.; another copy, 
illustrated, and including the portrait of Walton by Bovi, 57. 10s. 


Walton’s Lives, 1670, with autograph inscription to Beacham ° -~ fe 
His Life of Bp. Sanderson, 1678, with corrections by his own hand - 019 0 
Watson’s Collection of Scots Poems, 3 parts, 1706-13, Ritson’s copy - 213 © 
Plays, Players, and Playhouses; a collection by Mr. Haslewood, in nine 

quarto volumes, principally relating to the London theatres - - 20000 
Robinson’s Rewards of Wickedness, 1574 (poetry) oo. “ - £1 © 
Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, interleaved and enlarged - - « £48 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Ist. edit. 2 vols. 1790-96 e s ps i 


x 





* Among them was the original Signature Paper of the Members of the Middlesex 
Association, 1745, containing most of the Nobility of the day ; and Lord Strafford’s 
last Letter to his Son, dated from the Tower, 11th May 1641, the day before his 
execution, a beautiful specimen of his parental affection and magnanimity: ‘ Be sure 
to avoyd as much as you can to enquire after those y* have been sharp in the jugement 
toward me: And I charge you never to suffer thought of revenge to enter into your 
hart.”’ 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—@— 


Life of Burns. 
By Allan Cunningham. 

WE cannot persuade ourselves that 
after Mr. Lockhart’s excellent volume 
of biography, another Life of the Poet 
of Scotland was wanting ; a few notes 
added to his text, would have given all 
the additional information that has 
been collected. It is very disadvan- 
tageous to Literature, to multiply books 
unnecessarily ; and persons who wish 
to become acquainted with the Life 
and Character of Burns, may now be 
unable to decide to whose work they 
ought to have recourse. There is not 
much that can be found fault with in 
the present volume. It is easily and 
not unpleasantly written; but the nar- 
rative moves too slowly, the quota- 
tions are too numerous, and it is too 
long, considering the small number of 
facts which it records. There is very 
little originality of reflection, or no- 
velty of research, for such could not 
well be expected on a subject that had 
been all but exhausted, and which had 
been an arena for praise, censure, re- 
flection, criticism, and quotation, for 
the last forty years. The subject has 
now we think been bolted to the bran. 
The poet’s character is ascertained, 
his poetical genius duly estimated, 
and his defects of temper and of con- 
duct sufficiently canvassed. That he 
was a singularly eminent man, most 
richly and nobly endowed by na- 
ture, all will own; that his life was 
unfortunate, too early clouded over, 
and too prematurely closed, all must 
also feel with regret. He lived in 
times unfortunafe for him, times of 
great political excitement and violent 
party feeling. He held a_ place, 
(small indeed) under a Government 
the conduct of which on many occa- 
sions he disapproved, and whose acts 
he imprudently censured. The mem- 
bers of that Government considered 
the safety of the state to be involved 
in the maintenance of their opinions ; 
and they looked therefore very severely 
and suspiciously on any one, espe- 
cially one whom they trusted and fed, 
who was suspected of opposing them. 
The misfortune that assailed Burns in 

Gent. Mag. Vou. I. 


his official capacity, arose from. the 
causes mentioned. His failure as a 
farmer was occasioned after all by his 
incapacity as a practical agriculturalist. 
He neither selected his farm wisely, 
nor cultivated it properly. This is 
quite clear from the present narrative. 
A neighbouring farmer said, ‘‘ he had 
chose his farm as a Poet, not asa 
farmer ;”’ and another friend account- 
ed for his failure from the careless- 
ness, ignorance, inattention, and extra- 
vagance, with which the farm was 
conducted. Most assuredly less was 
done for him, than he had a right as a 
man of genius to ask of a grateful and 
admiring country. He was neglected! 
—-politics, and the danger of invasion, 
and the overthrow of the principles of 
monarchy, and the preservation of the 
BritishConstitution,absorbed theentire 
feelings, and seemed to call forth the 
undivided energies of all. What Burns 
might have gained, had he been a 
staunch Pittite, we cannot say; but 
he was on the wrong side of the ta- 
pestry, and people’s blood was then 
too warm, to separate the poet from 
the man: So imprudence, and neglect, 
and the hardships of early poverty 
never overcome, and passions indulged, 
and a genius that seemed incompatible 
with a low and sordid industry, all 
united to bring the poor and broken- 
hearted child of song to his untimely 
grave. Of his biographies we have 
now had quite enough; of his own 
productions, we shall only cease to 
enjoy the varied treasure, when even 
poetry can no longer charm us, when 
our ears shall be deaf even to the voice 
of singing men and singing women. 
Mr. Cunningham is himself a poet-— 
and poets when they condescend to write 
in prose, are sometimes a little misty. 
We meet at p. 2 with the following 
sentence: ‘‘ But like the artist who 
founds a statue out of old materials, 
he has to reproduce them in a new 
shape, touch them with the light of 
other feeling, and infuse them with 
fresh spirit and sentiment.”” Soon 
after, there is an unusually strong 
burst of indignant language that we 
cannot approve : on elder Burns 
4 
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was an indifferent judge of land, took 
an imprudent lease, the season proved 
adverse, and a stern factor compelled 
him, as he did not pay his rent, to re- 
linquish the lease.”” For this the poet 
found him a niche in the Twa Dogs. 
“ How easily,” says Mr. C. ‘* may 
endless infamy be purchased !”” When 
factors have to do with needy poets, 
as when booksellers have to do with 
needy biographers, whose offers to write 
they are not willing to accept, it 
may be unfortunate, but not neces- 
sarily infamous. At p. 11, Mr. Cun- 
ningham says, ‘‘ There is some truth 
in the assertion, that in true knowledge 
the poet was at nineteen a better scholar 
than nine-tenths of our young gentle- 
men when they leave school for col- 
lege.” What he may mean by a 
scholar in true knowledge, we cannot 
say. That Burns was no scholar is 
clear; that he had a great deal of 
knowledge, such as he miscellaneously 
gathered up, and brought to the im- 
provement of his mind, tothe exercise of 
his imagination, and the cultivation of 
his poetical faculties, is equally clear ; 
but as it was chiefly drawn from the 
perusal of the English poets, it was 
not necessary to compare it with the 
results of scholastic, or academic edu- 
cation. Burns was a wiser person, 
but an inferior scholar, to 99 boys 
out of a 100 that leave school; for 
who, with all their advantages of edu- 
cation, could claim to possess his great 
Original talents, his capacious mind, his 
vigorous intellect, and his fine imagi- 
nation ? 

P. 29. ‘‘ It was not without reason 
that Murray, the oriental scholar, de- 
clared that the English of Milton was 
less easy to learn than the Latin of 
Virgil.”” We wish Professor Murray 
joy of his discovery, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham of his credulity. How far Mr. 
Murray understood Milton we cannot 
say ; but if he found Virgil easy, and 
his Latinity facile to his comprehen- 


sion, we cordially wish that he had- 


deigned to be his commentator, for the 
use of those less learned than himself. 
Dr. Parr we know would not quite 
have agreed with the northern Profes- 
sor. ‘‘ Waller’s praise,” says Mr. C. 
*« made Sacharissa smile (where is that 
said?), and smile only; and another 
lady of equal beauty saw in Lord 
Byron a pale-faced Lord, lame of a 


foot; and married a man who could 
leap a five-barred gate!’”” Now, as Miss 
Chaworth married Mr. Musters, and 
as Mr. Musters is still alive, we think 
this insult might have been spared, 
especially as she secured to herself a 
most happy marriage, and a most 
estimable husband, which she possibly 
might not have possessed with the noble 
poet. 

P. 48. Mr.C. calls ‘‘ Thomson and 
Young poets of the highest order, and 
of polished elegance.’”? We must take 
leave to differ entirely as to their right 
to either claim. They are eminent 
poets, but neither of the highest order; 
neither have they any peculiar preten- 
sions to polished elegance. 

At p. 59, we meet with a passage 
which, to say the truth, we either do 
not understand, or understanding we 
do not assent to. “ It is humiliating 
to think that works which Burns 
seemed willingly to forget, brought 
him first into notice; some of the most 
exquisite lyrics ever said or sung, 
failed to do for him what the Holy 
Tuilzie, and the Kirk’s Alarm, accom- 
plished at once; and there can be no 
question that ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ 
and the ‘ Epistle to Goodie,’ prepared 
the minds of the people around him 
for admiring his Hallow e’en, and his 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. In truth, 
poetry, which only embodies senti- 
ments and feelings common to our na- 
ture, cannot compete in the race of 
immediate fame with verse appealing 
to our passions and our prejudices, 
and glowing with the heat of a passing 
dispute. Time settles and explains all. 
The true Florimel is found to be of de- 
licate flesh and blood, and breathing 
of loveliness and attraction, and adorn- 
ed by nature ; while the false Duenna 
is discovered to be a thing of shreds 
and patches, with jewels of glass, and 
an artificial complexion. Nature and 
Truth finally triumph, and to Nature 
and Truth Burns finally returned. 
He left the agitated puddles of mysti- 
cism, to drink at the pure springs with 
the Muse of love and joy and pa- 
trictism.”” Now it does not follow, 
(begging Mr. Cunningham’s pardon) 
that because a subject is of a passing 
nature, that the poem which describes 
it must be passing too. Wit, and hu- 
mour, and satire, and raillery, and in- 
vective, may be as imperishable and 
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durable, as descriptions of milder feel- 
ings or declarations of more common 
sentiments. The wit of Aristo- 
phanes, which ridiculed the mysti- 
cism of the Athenians, is as_per- 
manent as the pathos of Euripides; 
Lucian lives by the side of Plato; Hu- 
dibras is on the same shelf with Mil- 
ton; Don Quixote with Sydney’s Ar- 
cadia ; Gulliver’s Travels with Tele- 
machus; and the Rape of the Lock 
with Thomson’s Seasons. Certainly 
“Time settles,” if i¢ does not ‘‘ explain 
all!’’ but his decision is, not that true 
wit and humour, and the rich vein of 
ridicule and raillery, is to wither and 
die, because nature and truth prevail ; 
but that, if unduly elevated by tem- 
porary circumstances, they fall back 
to their proper station, but being 
founded on nature and truth, as well 
as sentiments and feelings of different 
kinds, they continue to delight and 
prevail, with their original power. 
Wit and humour are employed in cas- 
tigating the pride, laughing at the 
folly, and censuring the passions 
of men; but as this pride and those 
passions are ever the same, modified 
only by times and circumstances, and 
disappearing only to come back with 
fresh dresses and new marks, the wit 
originally launched at them, if genuine 
and true, never loses its primitive 
weight and lustre. The wit of Aris- 
tophanes and Lucian is still fresh and 
brilliant, and the dew of Hymothus is 
still on it. Moliere still makes us laugh, 
though those who sat for their por- 
traits have long since disappeared from 
the stage of life and being. 

We cannot admire the style of ex- 
pression which the biographer uses 
with regard to the native talent with 
which his poet was endowed. ‘“‘ He 
had too little tolerance for the stately 
weak and the learnedly dull, and 
holding the patent of his own honours 
immediately from God, he could scarcely 
be brought to pay homage to honours 
arising from humbler sources.”” We 
wonder why learning in these pages is 
so constantly the theme of censure, or 
contempt. Are learning and dullness 
necessarily connected? are they often 
found united? or on the other hand, 
is not learning in general the best re- 
medy against dullness? Witness the 
Professors Stewart, Robertson, and 
Blair, those sons of Beotia, whom 
Burns and his biographer abhor. 
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We must now conclude, and though 
we have given commendation to the 
work, we still feel at liberty to point 
out its blemishes, and to censure when 
the style of composition is not to our 
taste. Under this opinion will fall 
the expression of the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ His look changed, his eye 
became milder, all that was stern or 
contradictory in his nature vanished, 
when he heard the rustle of approach- 
ing silks ; charmed himself by beauty, 
he charmed beauty in his turn. In 
Jarge companies the loveliness of the 
North formed a circle round where he 
sat; and with the feathers of Duchesses 
and Ladies of high degree fanning his 
brow, he was all gentleness and atten- 
tion.” A person who writes in this 
fashion, may well despise the chas- 
tened taste of Stewart, andthe inflexible 
correctness of Blair. 





Oaths: their Origin, Nature, and His- 
tory. By James Endell Tyler, B.D. 
Lond. 8vo. 1834. 


THIS treatise has been written with 
the view of stimulating the legislature 
in its pending investigation upon 
the subject of Oaths. It may be di- 
vided into three parts. The first part 
contains inquiries into the Scrip- 
tural lawfulness of Oaths, the manner 
in which they are administered in En- 
gland, and the changes which are 
thought advisable; in the second part, 
the author examines the forms of an- 
cient and modern Oaths; and, in the 
third part, treats of perjury, and the 
various punishments inflicted, in dif- 
ferent nations and ages, upon the per- 
jurer. The effect and interest of the 
volume are very much lessened by an 
improper arrangement of the first and 
second parts. In the first part, the 
reader is drawn onwards to the conclu- 
sions at which the author is desirous 
he should arrive; and in the second 
part he is sent back again, to trace the 
forms and history of Oaths, from the 
time when Abraham ‘lift up his hand 
to the Lord,’ down to the latest Old 
Bailey profanation. This arrangement 
was adopted by the author designedly, 
and in order that the questions in- 
vestigated in the first part might not 
be thrown into the back-ground. The 
intention was good, but the effect will 
be, that most readers will stop short at 
the conclusion of the first part; few 
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will peruse those portions of the work 
which, like certain ‘ pretty passages’ 
described by Sir Walter Scott, ‘lead to 
nothing ;’ and many persons who 
adopt the author’s conclusions, will be 
but unstable converts, their convictions 
being unfortified bya preliminary know- 
ledge of the full extent of the subject. 

The same desire to keep the histo- 
rical part of the subject in the back 
ground, has operated throughout the 
volume. Portions of it which the 
author’s knowledge might have ren- 
dered very interesting, and which, if 
otherwise treated, would have made 
the whole work attractive, are passed 
over in an incomplete and hurried 
manner. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as the author has got together 
some really curious matter, and is be- 
yond all doubt perfectly competent to 
grapple with the whole subject if he 
thought proper to do so. 

Upon the main point we entirely 
agree with Mr. Tyler. Oaths are too 
frequent amongst us. The ‘Oath of 
office’ prevails unnecessarily from the 
Sovereign to the constable; in judicial 
proceedings no fact, however trifling, 
or apparent, is regarded as established 
without an ‘affidavit.’ In matters of 
revenue, notwithstanding many Oaths 
have lately been got rid of, there yet 
remain ‘ enough and to spare.’ 

Nor is the multitude of Oaths the 
only objectionable part of our practice. 
All notions of the solemnity and sa- 
‘credness of the obligation are banished 
by the careless, undignified, and irre- 
verent manner in which it is imposed. 
Men are timid to excess when they dis- 
pose of their worldly effects ; they look 
upon the signing and sealing of a will 
asa transaction of peculiarimportance, 
requiring an almost religious gravity 
of deportment; some men evince even 
great nervous excitement upon the sub- 
ject. Why isthis? Because they mix 
up with the transaction the idea of their 
death, which they fear ‘as children 
fear to go into the dark.’ How incon- 
sistent with all this is their conduct as 
to Oaths? Death, and that mystery of 
mysteries, the day when ‘the secrets 
of all hearts shall be known,’ are more 
directly connected with the taking of 
an Oath than the making of a will; and 
yet we daily hear, not only of wilful 
perjury, but of false-swearing arising 
out of mistake and want of caution;— 


we daily see multitudes of Oaths taken 
without any portion of that wariness 
which is used in the confirmation of a 
document affecting our modicum of 
earthly dross. In transactions with 
our fellow men we are all caution ; but 
when we open a direct account with 
our Maker and our Judge, which every 
one does as often as he takes an Oath, 
we pass through the ceremony as if it 
were a very trivial matter. Such are 
the consequences of familiarity. 

Whilstcontemplative men have, from 
time to time, pondered over the possi- 
bility of bringing back the public to a 
proper feeling of the solemnity of the 
obligation of an Oath, it is to be feared 
that the legislature has rather thwarted 
than assisted their endeavours, and at 
once increased the evil, and the diffi- 
culty of the remedy, by perpetually 
adding to the number of Oaths. The 
matter has at length been taken up by 
the Bishop of London ; and, assisted 
by the great influence of the Chan- 
cellor, who has expressed himself 
favourable to an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject, it is to be hoped that some im- 
provement will be effected. In the 
meantime Mr. Tyler’s volume, written 
in a spirit of attachment to the cause 
of truth, which is eminently becoming 
in a member of his sacred profession, 
and with a solemnity and religiousness 
of manner well suited to the subject, 
is calculated to arouse the attention of 
the public, and secure the co-operation 
of every good man in a cause of vital 
importance to the well-being of society. 

We have before us some papers upon 
this subject, drawn up about ten years 
ago, by a person possessed of some 
little practical acquaintance with the 
effects of our present system. He 
contemplated various alterations, but 
being unable to secure the co-operation 
of any influential person, never brought 
his proposals before the public. As 
Mr. Tyler has left this part of the 
subject to be considered in detail by 
practical men, we will shortly point 
out what were the alterations at that 
time desired to be effected. 

I. The substitution of a verbal 
pledge, or declaration, instead of an 
Oath in the following cases ; in judicial 
proceedings, in civil and ecclesiastical 
causes, where the fact to be deposed 
was merely formal and extrinsic of the 
merits of the cause: in all proceed- 
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ings before magistrates which did not 
directly concern the life or liberty of 
the subject; in all ex parte proceed- 
ings before civil and ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals, where no person was to be 
called upon to answer the matters 
deposed ; in all cases in verification of 
written documents, in which, if the 
testimony were untrue, forgery had 
been committed, as well as perjury ; 
in all matters relating to the revenue ; 
in lieu of all promissory Oaths, except 
those of the Sovereign, the Judges, and 
Jurors impannelled to return a verdict ; 
and, finally, in all cases in which, as 
the law stands, the witness could not 
be convicted of perjury although his 
evidence were untrue. 

II. The total abolition of voluntary 
affidavits. 

Ill. The infliction of a punishment 
upon persons who made false declara- 
tions. 

IV. Discretionary power for the 
Judges to direct the administration of 
an oath, in lieu of making a declara- 
tion, in extraordinary cases. 

The effect of alterations of this de- 
scription would be, to get rid of many 
hundreds of thousands of oaths annu- 
ally administered amongst us. An 
Oath would be reserved for matters of 
real importance, and, from its compa- 
rative infrequency, might be adminis- 
tered with a solemnity corresponding 
to the religious nature of its obligation ; 
it would cease to be ventured upon 
with the present rash and reckless faci- 
lity ; and, in the words of our author, 
‘we have good hope we should find 
the change one means of advancing 
the honour of Almighty God, by asso- 
ciating sentiments of awe with the 
administration of Oaths, whenever 
those solemn appeals were made to 
Hisomniscience,—by cherishingamong 
us habits and feelings of Christian 
simplicity and truth, which He loves, 
—by preserving His holy name from 
profanation,—and by causing it, when- 
ever heard, or uttered, to be held in 
reverence.’ Some persons may ima- 
gine that public morality would be but 
little advanced by the substitution of 
declarations for affidavits, inasmuch as 
there would perhaps be less hold upon 
the conscience in the substituted form 
than in the present one, and we should 
merely get rid of perjury in one shape, 
in order to make room for falsehood 
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in another. This is a mistake. The 
mere formal matters to which the pro- 
posed declarations would principally 
refer, are cases which hold out no in- 
ducement for perjury, and in. which 
consequently perjury is very seldom 
committed. Why then, it may be 
asked, should they be interfered with? 
For this reason. The administration 
of a vast mass of Oaths in trifling 
matters, and frequently with reference 
to obsolete and antiquated forms, ren- 
ders Oaths too common, lessens their 
value,—reduces then to mere things 
of form,—and brings upon them that 
contempt which arises out of a too 
intimate acquaintance. All these evil 
consequences would be lessened, if not 
entirely eradicated, by confining Oaths 
to matters of sufficient importance to 
deserve the sanction of a religious cere- 
mony. The public would thus be 
gradually brought back to a due con- 
sideration of the nature of that obli- 
gation which is the last refuge of truth, 

—the ultimate appeal to which, in 

this world, she can have access.— 

‘From much swearing, comes false 

swearing,’ is the dictum of Clemens 

Alexandrinus, quoted by Mr. Tyler, 

and melancholy is the confirmation 

which our practice furnishes to its 
truth. 

Theory of the Constitution compared 
with its practice in Ancient and Mo.. 
dern Times, by James B. Bernard, 
esq., Fellow of King’s College, Com- 
bridge. 8vo. Lond. 1834. 

‘ THE Theory of the Constitution’ is 

a chimera to which every politician 
has recourse in order to find a sanction 
for his opinions, and those of his 
party, if he belong to a party, which 
in these days of political speculation is 
no very common occurrence. Eve 

man now seeks to be the founder of a 

school, and not a follower in any thing. 

This is the case with Mr. Bernard. 

Neither the Tory ‘Theory,’ nor that 

of the Whig, nor that of the Radical, is 

pleasing to him; he has contrived a 

Theory of his own, and pants for an 

opportunity to put it in practice. But, 

alas! through what ‘varieties of un- 
tried being’ must we pass before we 
can enjoy the blessings of the Bernar- 
dine ‘Theory.’ A _ revolution, Mr. 

Bernard tells us, is unavoidable. In 

its course the whole of our present 
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old rotten fabric must come down; 
King, Lords, Commons, and Church ; 
down it must come, for all is wrong.’ 
Some persons may imagine that such 
a sweeping ‘down-coming’ will pos- 
sibly be attended with some few in- 
conveniences; but these will be mere 
‘ unconsidered trifles,’ in comparison 
with the agonies which the author 
himself anticipates during the second 
stage of our progress towards the 
Bernardine heaven. The first effect of 
a revolution which this oracular 
teacher, this great light who is to 
guide our course amidst overturned 
thrones, helmets, and mitres, antici- 
pates, is that it will, what he prettily 
terms, ‘ wind up the farmer’s affairs,’ 
—a phrase happily descriptive of the 
deep and unconceivable misery certain 
to ensue to the agricultural portion of 
the community, upon any great public 
convulsion. The next step will be 
that— 


* The cultivation of English land will 
immediately cease. Food must then be 
procured from foreign countries. To ob- 
tain food, the gold and silver now in cir- 
culation would be to be sent abroad in 
exchange for it. The gold and silver 
would all speedily vanish. To replace it, 
it would be found necessary to melt down 
plate of every kind, and turn it into coin; 
this, in its turn, would quickly vanish 
also, along with every other exchangeable 
article that foreigners were inclined to re- 
ceive in payment for food. The whole 
would soon be exhausted ; and then the 
nation would be driven back upon its re- 
sources, though not a single available re- 
source would be left in it for satisfying the 
commonest cravings of nature. The few 
remaining bullocks and sheep would be 
instantly devoured ; the horses and dogs 
would follow; when at last, all being 
gone, and there being nothing whatsoever 
to appease hunger with, people would 
finish by eating one anuther. The strong 
man would begin by eating the weak one ; 
and it is not easy to see how these atro- 
cities could ever be put an end to, ex- 
cept foreigners interfered ¢o root out, 
by the sword, many millions of a popula- 
tion, which, having lost the artificial 
system which before supported it, would 
require to be cut down to the level of a 
natural system, to enable people in general 
to obtain bread.” 


These will indeed be fearful times, — 
nothing worse has been foretold even 
in Moore’s Almanac. When they 
approach, when the dogs and the horses 


are diminishing, and reviewers and 
reviewed begin to glare upon each 
other with ‘wolfish eyes,’ our only 
hope will be in Mr. Bernard, and 
devoutly do we wish that we and all 
our readers may be found amongst the 
unsabred and uneaten few who will 
be reserved to enjoy the blessings of 
his ‘ Constitution.’ 

It is not only as the clear-sighted 
foreteller of all this ‘ woe to th’ inha- 
bitants on earth’ that Mr. Bernard is 
distinguished ; equally keen is the 
penetrating glance which he casts upon 
the present and the future; and things 
very far beyond the ordinary limits of 
‘mortal ken,’ are palpable enough, 
when viewed by the light of Mr. Ber- 
nard’s Theory of the Constitution. 
Little do the inhabitants of our me- 
tropolisknow whom they have amongst 
them,—little do those who pass a life 
of sight-seeing, know what is really 
to be found amongst our ‘ Lions.’ Mr. 
Bernard shall tell them. 


‘* Man has to encounter a power in 
opposition to him, far superior to any he 
has had to encounter before. It is that of 
the Dervit himself, who, in these latter 
days, having pitched upon England for 
his residence, and made his head-quar- 
ters London, must now be attacked in 
his principal hold. The foul fiend indeed 
is moving in such a multitude of direc- 
tions, his horns, his hoofs, and his tail, 
are so palpably visible in every quarter 
around us, that his future sovereignty 
and dominion over mankind seem to be 
almost confirmed ; and nothing short of 
the combined and concentrated energies 
of the whole English working people, 
brought to bear directly upon him, will 
now suffice for overthrowing his power, 
and reducing him effectually to sub- 
jection. 


In this alarming state of things it 
may be asked, what isto be done? If 
‘the English working people’ have so 
mighty a task to achieve, why do they 
not set about it? Mr. Bernard is 


ready with his reply. ‘ To enable the 


working people, even to make a begin- 
ning, they require a leader, possessed of 
powers sufficient to enforce his decrees.’ 
But who is to be their leader? Cannot 
the omnipotence of Parliament—our 
pet-Parliament—our Reformed Parlia- 
ment—do any thing to save us?’ ‘A 
Reformed House of Commons,’ says 
Mr. Bernard, ‘will be so far from 
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improving any thing, that it will be 
sure to make matters worse, if pos- 
sible, than they were before. If the 
nation leave the mighty and compli- 
cated business to Parliament, to 658 
architects instead of one, no human 
power can save it from destruction.’ 
Well, then, who is to be that ‘one!’ 
Shall it be the acknowledged head of 
the State—our Sovereign? It is im- 
possible. Mr. Bernard says the King 
is acypher in the State—almost wholly 
inefficient for purposes of good, but 
more potent than ever for evil ;—in 
fact, the chief reason for having a King 
at all, in Mr. Bernard’s estimation, is 
to please ‘ the ladies and the dandies.’ 
Where then are we to look for help? 
Can the Church assist us? Mr. Ber- 
nard, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, thinks the Church is all wrong, 
—wrong in its belief and in its prac- 
tice, —that it has exercised ‘a very per- 
nicious influence over national morals,’ 
—and that it forms one part of that 
‘ old rotten fabric,’ which, if not taken 
down, will come down with a crash 
that will tear the moral universe to 
atoms.’ Who then is to be our guide? 
Mr. Bernard is too modest a man to 
answer the question directly. We 
will do it for him. The object of this 
volume is to teach the people that the 
time has arrived when our national 
difficulties are to be overcome only by 
an Oliver Cromwell, or a Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who must place himself 
at the head of the working classes, that 
is, of the Trades’ Unions, and make 
root-and-branch-work with all our 
institutions. That by way of teach- 
ing the people morality, he must erect 
infidelity in ‘the holy place,’ and 
regenerate mankind by anew discovery 
of the origin of moral evil. That Mr. 
Bernard, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, offers his services to carry 
these objects into effect, and that if 
the public approve of him and his plan, 
he will publish 500 pages more, as full 
of contradiction, absurdity, and mis- 
statement, as the 500 now before us. 





A practical Summary of the Stamp Du- 
ties. By John H. Brady. 12mo. 
THIS little volume enables us to 

form some notion of the cumbrousness 

of our fiscal regulations. There ap- 
pear to be about 180 different de- 
scriptions of documents liable to the 
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Stamp Duty. Upon some of them 
the duty is proportioned to the value 
of the property to which they refer ; 
and in these cases there are many 
subdivisions of the duty. Thus, under 
the head of ‘Conveyance,’ we find 
thirty-one different amounts of Stamp 
Duty ranging between 10s. and 10001. ; 
and under ‘ Letters of Administration,’ 
there are fifty subdivisions from 10s. 
up to 22,500/. A promissory note is 
chargeable with duty in five different 
ways, according te the form of words 
made use of. Theie are 25 different 
descriptions of stamped Licenses to 
carry on various businesses, or to do 
certain acts, such as to assume arms, 
to demise copyholds, and such like. 
There are 18 different ways in which 
a Bond may be charged with duty, 
besides many minute subdivisions ad 
valorem. But the strangest portion of 
the Stamp Acts is the 52 Geo. III. c. 
150, which presents a list of such pa- 
tent and quack medicines as are liable 
to duty; this list contains more than 
five hundred and fifty different prepara- 
tions, which in the simple language of 
our legislature, are described as ‘ pills, 
powders, lozenges, tinctures, potions, 
cordials, electuaries, plaisters, un- 
guents, salves, ointments, drops, lo- 
tions, oils, spirits, medicated herbs 
and waters, chemical and officinal 
preparations, to be used, or applied 
externally or internally as medicines, 
or medicaments, for the prevention, 
cure, or relief of any disorder or com- 
plaint incident to, or in any wise af- 
fecting the human body!’ Such mi- 
nute and trifling legislation is as ridi- 
culous as the language it makes use of. 
It increases the possibilities of evasion, 
multiplies the expense of collection, 
creates doubts, difficulties, and quib- 
bles ; and adds to litigation. 

Mr. Brady’s book is a cheap and 
useful one, but not entitled to any 
thing like the credit challenged for it 
in the preface. 





Gleanings in Natural History. By Ed- 
ward Jesse, Esq. 2 vols. 


THE first volume of Mr. Jesse’s 
work received a very full approbation 
from the public; it was a work of 
much curious observation, of patient 
attention, and of kind benevolent feel- 
ing. The toneof cheerfulness and good 
nature that pervaded it, seemed in uni- 
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son with the subject. There was the 
sunshine of nature spread over the 
volume; the outpourings both of an 
observant mind, and benevolent heart. 
Mr. Jesse has been naturally induced 
by the success he met with, to follow 
it up with a new series of cbserva- 
tions; and though his second labour 
of love may not equal his first in va- 
riety of entertainment or novelty of 
remark, yet it is not the less valuable, 
as affording many supplemental facts 
and arguments to strengthen and sup- 
port what had previously been ad- 
vanced. We own that we are not 
professed naturalists, though much de- 
lighting in the study of nature, as far 
as our occupations and knowledge 
will permit; nor is our Magazine so 
much appropriated to such objects, as 
those of some of our contemporaries ; 
still Mr. Jesse will, we are sure, not 
disdain our labours, or spurn our com- 
pany, if we walk beside him in his 
rural and suburban excursions, and 
endeavour to corroborate, for we sel- 
dom have need to dispute, his interest- 
ing observations. Let the magic Horn 
then be blown, that is to summon be- 
fore us the tribes of forest and of field, 
from the stag that climbs the moun- 
tain to the mole who loveth dark- 
ness ; from the eagle to the wren, from 
the salmon to the minnow;; Jet us com- 
mand their presence, while our author 
discourses to us of their instincts and 


their habits, their hatreds and their 


loves, their wild indomitable fero- 
city, or their mild and willing sub- 
serviency to the gentle and permitted 
dominion of man. 

The two volumes are so closely 
connected in subject, and lead so 
much into each other, that we make 
no scruple in making a few remarks 
on the former, as we proceed. 

Vol. i. p. 621. Mr. Jesse has made 
in this, and in the second volume, 
p- 32, some interesting observations 
on the food and habits of the rook 
(corvus frugilegus), and he has re- 
peated one, too often made, which re- 
flects on the farmers for their destruc- 
tion of this bird. We do hope to set 
this question at rest, and to assure our 
friends the naturalists, that a farmer 
may be pretiy well trusted as to know- 
ing his own interest. The rook is a 


bird of what is called an intermediate 
stomach, and feeds both on grain and 
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grubs. In pasture counties the rook’s 
utility may be without a drawback, 
unless he does harm by tearing up 
the roots of the grass; but in corn 
districts he would devour the infant 
harvest before it came to life. Rooks 
will follow a range of drilled beans 
from one end of the field to another, 
scarcely missing one. When not 
disturbed, or badly watched, they 
have been known to destroy a third 
of a whole field of barley. We had 
one shot the other day; its stomach 
was full of barley, without the ad- 
mixture of any other food. The far- 
mers are perfectly aware of their use, 
and do not so much attempt to de- 
stroy them, as to drive them from the 
fields, while the grain of the corn is 
in the ground : as soon as it vegetates, 
the little tyrant of the hamlet, the 
juvenile crow-keeper, is removed. A 
farmer has often said to the writer, 
that at such and such times, every 
rook was worth a penny a-day to him; 
that is, before the corn was sown. 
With regard to their following the 
ploughman, in preference to the sower, 
the fact probably is, that they were 
disturbed in their attendance on the 
latter, and of course not on the for- 
mer; and if the plough turned up a 
quantity of the chafer-larve, they 
would leave a precarious gleaning, ga- 
thered in fear and haste, to enjoy a 
rich melting repast, that even an al- 
derman might envy. It is impossible to 
strike an exact balance of good and evil; 
but if fields are carefully guarded till 
the corn is in the blade, the damage 
done by a rookery need never disturb 
a farmer’s sleep; if, however, he 
leaves his furrows unprotected, he 
will find a prodigious number of gen- 
tlemen in black coats, taking their 
tithes in kind from morn to eve, and 
he must lock elsewhere for means to 
his rent. 

At p. 64, we do not know whether 
Mr. Jesse is alluding to the rook or 
crow, as he seems to use their names 
promiscuously. The bird (vide p. 66) 
that built on the Plane-tree in Wood- 
street, was the rook, and not the crow. 
The Royston crow (rook), though it 
feeds in flocks like the common rook, 
yet is always scattered at wider dis- 
tances each from the other over the 
field. 

P. 92. An anecdote is told of the 
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affectionate remembrance of a cow to 
a young lady who had petted it two 
years before, when a calf. A more 
curious one may be placed at its side, 
which Mr. Forbes mentions in his 
Oriental Memoirs. In a voyage home 
from Bombay, they brought in the 
ship a large species of Indian crane, 
or stork, we forget which. Mr. Forbes 
used to feed it occasionally, and visit 
it. A year or two afterwards, he 
went with a party to see Lord Malms- 
bury’s grounds at Henley. They were 
shown a sort of menagerie, or aviary. 
What was the surprise of Mr. Forbes, 
to see a large bird, struggling, and 
chattering, and putting its head 
through the bars, and fluttering with 
its wings, and endeavouring to get at 
him. He approached, and recognised 
at once his fellow-voyager, who, how- 
ever, was the first to recall the old fa- 
miliarity to mind. To all other per- 
sons he was as shy and timid | as those 
birds usually are. 

P.117. With regard to the ine 
of toads in trees and blocks of stone, we 
are inclined to credit the fact, though 
we know that Sir Joseph Banks disbe- 
lieved it to the last, and said that he 
never met with a well-authenticated 
account, notwithstanding he had taken 
infinite trouble. The toad almost em- 
bedded in the bark of the tree, is very 
singular; as in the first place he was 
not torpid; in thesecond, would not the 
growth of the bark and wood have ‘ca- 
bin’d, cribb’d, and confin’d’ him, as 
the moving walls of the dungeons of 
Venice are said to close in on their un- 
happy inmates? A toad that is torpid 
ten years, may be torpid ten centuries 
without increasing the difficulty. 

P. 196. ‘‘The captain of a vessel 
picked up a dog at sea, 20 miles from 
land ;”—very curious indeed! An ac- 
quaintance of ours, in a homeward- 
bound East Indiaman, about four 
years since, mentioned that when a 
hundred miles or more from land, an 
owl, the brown, flew on board, and 
was caught and lived with the sailors. 

P. 208. An old sportsman, who 
hunted for many years with the Berke- 
ley hounds, has: often mentioned a 
fox which was lost three or four times, 
always near the same spot. The hunts- 
man suspecting some vulpine trick, set 
a countryman to watch, and Reynard 
was seen to jump up the boughs of a 

Gent. Mac, Vou. I. 
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beech-tree, and ascend till he found a 
covert. 

P. 228. Mr. Jesse believes in the 
truth of the common observation, that 
an unusual number of hawthorn ber- 
ries foretell a hard winter. But does not 
Mr. Jesse know that these berries are 
soon frozen and destroyed; that the 
harder the winter, the sooner they 
perish; and that they speedily disap- 
pear? Therefore, the general remark is 
not founded so much on fact, as on 
feeling. The ivy-berries do not freeze, 
nor those of the holly. Besides, it is 
only certain species of birds that feed 
on the berries of the hawthorn. The 
fact is, all fruit-bearing trees are un- 
certain in their produce, even inde- 
pendent of the season ; and one fruit- 
ful year often leads to the barrenness 
of the next. 

P. 236. ‘* Young chickens will 
take shelter under their mother’s 
wings at the sight of ahawk.” Some 
years since, two fine bustards, male 
and female, caught separately, were 
domesticated in the gardens of the 
Hospital at Norwich. The female 
was timid and shy, but the male was 
a fine bold bird, apparently feariess of 
any thing. He would walk round the 
grounds with strangers, and take them 
by the coat; but at the sight of the 
smallest hawk overhead, he crouched 
and cowered in the grass, with every 
mark of fear. These curious birds were 
the property of the apothecary, and 
were subsequently changed away to 
some nobleman, for some birds from 
South America. The bustard, though 
very scarce, is still to be seen about 
Kilverstone in Norfolk. A friend of 
ours once, when partridge shooting, 
came suddenly on a whole covey or pack 
of them, which rose from a gravel-pit. 
He was an old Norfolk sportsman, and 
was pointed out long after, as that 
lucky and enviable man who had seen 
so many bustards at a flight. The 
turnpike keeper at Mildenhall used to 
bring up young bustards under hens. 
Those days are over! The late Lord 
Rivers knew the fate of the last bus- 
tard on Salisbury Plain. 

P. 243. Squirrels so gnaw off the 
tops of shoots of firs, that in spring 
we have seen the ground covered with 
them ; and, in order to save the trees, 
the destructive little animals were “— 
Jiged to be shot, 
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P. 245. On the tortoise. Does Mr. 
Jesse know whether the tortoise is still 
found wild in the woods of Devonshire? 
Whence comes that immense one in 
the Zoological Gardens? 

P. 250. The spring of 1822 was 
the earliest we ever remember. On 
March the 15th, the hedges were in 
leaf in the Canterbury road. A few 
days after, the chesnuts, limes, and 
elms at Paris were in leaf in the Boule- 
vards ; they were weeks earlier than 
the trees in the north of Italy, where 
we observed that the trees do not leaf 
in the same order that they do here. The 
pseudo acacia was in blossom, when 
its leaves were hardly to be seen, and 
before the sycamore was out. So says 
our journal. 

Vol. ii. p. 34. Mr. Jesse seems to 
consider the cornix and corvus of Vir- 
gil as both applying to the raven; that 
is not the case, the former alone is 
the name of that bird. 

P.94. This year 1834, a gardener 
in Suffolk saw two swallows on the 
14th of March, near a pond. None 
have been seen since; it was during a 
few hot days.—This day, the 20th of 
April, in this part of England, the 
wryneck and redstart are seen; but 
neither the cuckoo or the nightingale. 

P. 124. We believe that the ob- 
servation on nature perpetuating the 
alterations that the caprice of man 
occasionally makes on animals, as in 
shortening the tails and ears of dogs, 


_is not warranted by physiologists. The 


sports of Nature are oftener inherit- 
ed by the offspring, as in the case of 
persons with six fingers or toes; but 
not so with the changes or mutilations 
made by us. If so, would not the 
children of those who lost arms and 
legs at Waterloo, or Trafalgar, be mu- 
tilated from the womb ; and a wooden 
legged ancestor would perpetuate his 
“heart of oak ’ to distant generations? 
The peculiarities of the maternal con- 
stitution are not inherited like those 
of the father. 

P. 131. The writer of this article 
inquired often in Hampshire, where 
cray-fish abound, concerning the be- 
lief he had elsewhere heard, of their 
being found only in streams running 
east and west; but in that country, no 


-one seemed ever to have heard of the 


supposition. 
P.135. ‘‘ Various attempts have been 
made by persons to propagate the 


misletoe, by depositing the seed be- 
tween the forks of trees, &c. and by 
inserting it in the bark, but the at- 
tempt has hitherto failed.” Not ex- 
actly so. The late Sir James Smith 
showed the writer a misletoe growing 
healthily, which he had inserted in 
the bark of a mountain ash in his gar- 
den at Norwich. Misletoe is scarce 
in Suffolk; much more plentiful in 
France than in England. We have 
seen it covering the orchards in Nor- 
mandy and Picardy. 

P. 137. The oldest plant known to 
have vegetated, and whose age can be 
ascertained, is the lily found in the 
hand of a mummy at Thebes. The 
bulb must be full three thousand years 
old. It was sent to the Horticultural 
Gardens, and grew, and blossomed! ! * 

P. 169, How extraordinary, that 
Mr. White should have persevered in 
his belief that swallows do not migrate, 
and that bats do! 

P. 240. In speaking of owls catch- 
ing fish; the same huntsman of the 
Berkeley hounds, Oldacre, whom we 
mentioned before, used often to ex- 
press his surprise, how the foxes 
caught the wild wood pigeon? That 
they did, he said no doubt could be 
entertained, as the feathers, &c. were 
often seen by him in their holes; but 
how they managed it, he could not 
devise. 

P, 281. On rats removing eggs.— 
The writer’s gardener once saw a 
weasel roll or push an egg (a hen’s 
egg) with its nose, shoving it across a 
grass field, and take it to its hole in 
the bank or hedge. 

P. 284. The bean-field in Oxford- 
shire covered with aphides in the 
night, does not necessarily prove a mi- 
grating instinct : it probably declares 
an immense contemporaneous birth. 

P. 286. On the flight of wood- 
cocks.—A neighbour of ours, a Baro- 
net and a sportsman, told us, that it 
once happened to him to do what 
probably few sportsmen have ever 
done. He was walking with his gun 
on the Suffolk shore, not far from 
Yarmouth ; and he saw a woodcock 
coming over sea towards the land. 





* De Candolle and other botanists con- 
sider the baobab trees of Senegal to be 
between five and six thousand years old. 
It is our intention soon to give a notice 
on the antiquity of trees, if we can pro- 
cure the necessary works. 
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He fired and killed it. It was late in 
the autumn; and thus he probably 
killed a bird in the act of migration, 
just before he landed,—a most inhos- 
pitable reception on the shores of a 
moral country ! 

P, 295. The way in which the 
writer of these remarks accounts for 
the fact (for a fact it is), that the rab- 
bit, which will run briskly before a 
dog, is terrified and paralysed by a 
weasel, stoat, or polecat, is that the 
rabbit does not know where to fly, and 
loses his instinct. To avoid a dog he 
hastens to his burrow, where he is 

' safe; but he knows that the stoat or 
weasel would secure him there, and 
that it would be only running into the 
jaws of destruction: hence his little 
store of instinct is exhausted, his 
simple arts are baffled, and like a con- 
fused general, il a perdu sa téte, and 
perishes. The sight of a Stoat hunting 
is delightful. His wonderful agility, 
his sudden turns, leaps, curvets, frisks, 
and bounds, almost baffle the pursuit 
of the eye; and a greyhound is quite 
clumsy in comparison. The escape of 
a rabbit from such a foe, must be next 
to impossible. Mr. Jesse says no- 
thing of the curious changes of colour 
in the stoat in winter ; which when 
white is called, in Suffolk, a ‘ lobster ’ * 
by the keepers and peasants, and is 
then the true Ermine. 

P. 315. Rats have been known to 
gnaw through leaden pipes of consi- 
derable thickness. The account given 
by Mr. Jesse of those at Montfaucon, 
is wonderfully curious: and so we 
conclude our few hasty remarks on a 
very ingenious and interesting work, 
for which we return our thanks, in 
common with all other naturalists, to 
the author: but we venture to hope, 
that no more of White’s MSS. will be 
printed. His work of Selborne unites 
the accuracy of the naturalist to the 
elegance of the scholar; and it is not 
fair to bring forward the rude, un- 
hewn materials, the blocks and rough 
stones, of which this beautiful and 
finished edifice was composed. Much 





* The use of this word in a volume of 
scarce old English poetry, enabled the 
writer of this note to trace to Suffolk a 
poet, whose county and parentage were 
previously unknown; and his volume 
proved that the word ‘lobster’ was used 
for the ‘ white stoat’ more than 200 years 
ago. 


that Mr. Jesse has printed, is in sub- 
stance in White’s own work; and the 
rest was only meant as hints for his own 
use. We suppose that the volumes 
belong to Mr. Murray. We remember 
seeing them at Selborne, in the library 
of his nephew, years before they were 
generally known. We hope now that 
they may again repose in peace. 





An Architectural and Historical Ac- 
count of Crosby Place, London. By 
Edw L. Blackburn, Architect. 8vo. 


A former publication on this sub- 
ject, by Mr. E. I, Carlos, was rather 
copiously reviewed in our Magazine 
for 1832, page 435. The historical 
annals of Crosby Place were its prin- 
cipal feature. The treatise before us 
is principally devoted to critical re- 
marks on the venerable old Hall in 
an architectural point of view. At 
the same time its topographical limits 
have been accurately defined, and some 
new particulars relative to its different 
proprietors brought to light. Very 
desirable advantages have been afford- 
ed to the author for these topics, by 
access to the original title-deeds of the 
property ; the first of which is the an- 
cient lease from “‘ Dame Alyce Ashfelde, 
pryoresse of the house or convent of 
St. Helene,”” by which she demised, 
from the feast of John the Baptist, 
Midsummer day, 1466, 6 Edw. IV. 
for the term of ninety-nine years, to 
John Crosby, citizen, and grocer of 
London, 

‘* All that great tenement with the ap- 
purtenances formerly in the possession of 
Catanei Pinelli, merchant of Genoa (mer- 
catoris de Janua, in the original Latin of 
the deed), and then in the tenure of the 
said John, and which the said John held 
of the demise of Alice Wodehouse, late 
Pryoress of the said convent situate in 
Bishoppesgate-street, in the parish of 
Saint Helene, London, together with a 
certain lane (venella), extending in length 
from the east gate of the said tenement 
unto the corner or south end of a little 
lane turning north into the close of the 
said priory, and nine messuages in the 
parish of St. Helene, of which six were 
situate by the King’s high way, called 
Bishoppesgate-strete, &c.’’ 

This document shows that the 
ground leased to Sir John Crosby 

‘« Extended from north to south along 
the line of the King’s strete,f as Bi- 





+ Vicus regius, regia strata, are terms 
applied to Bishopsgate-street in the 
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shopsgate-street was then called, a dis- 
tance of about 110 feet, having the fore- 
gate of the great tenement in which he 
then lived for its southern, and the house 
immediately in front of the belfry for its 
northern boundary.’’—p. 4. 


This belfry was the campanile or 
isolated bell-tower of St. Helen’s 
Priory Church. 

The Oriel, a very striking feature of 
Crosby Hall, is thus described by the 
author : 


‘*On the west side, at the upper end 
of the Hall, stands the Oriel, one of the 
most beautiful specimens of the kind re- 
maining. It occupies the space of two 
windows 10 feet 10 inches wide, and 8 
feet 5 inches recessed depth, from the 
face of the wall, rising the whole height 
of the room. Its interior plan shows 5 
sides of an octagon, at the angles of which 
clustered shafts on bases and octangular 
plinths, rise to the height of the spring- 
ing of the hall windows, where they are 
crowned by similar capitals, from whence 
main areh lines diverge into all the rami- 
fications of a richly groined roof. That 
attention to inferior points for which an- 
eient architects were so remarkable, is 
here strongly instanced; the enriched 
character in the foliations of the two 
lower divisions is not repeated in the up- 
per, which are finished after the same 
fashion as those of the Hall. At every 
intersection of the ribs of the roof are 
bosses of sculptured fruit, flowers, and 
armorial bearings, the centre boss being 
much larger than any of the others, and 
enriched with the crest of Sir John 


“Crosby, a ram trippant Argent, armed 


and hoofed Or. Another smaller boss 
contains a shield, the charges of which 
are too imperfect to be recognized. These 
are the only heraldic remains now disco- 
verable.’’—p. 31. 


The author proceeds to discuss at 
length the economy and furniture of 
the larger class of ancient residences. 
In treating on the Dais, he follows 
precisely the same authority, and 
quotes the same passages which have 
been already referred to by a corre- 
spondent of ours in speaking of the 
above subject in our volume for 1830, 
pt. ii. p. 497, note. On that head, we 
need not therefore enlarge. 





original deed. The present street is on 
the course of a Roman paved way, which 
lies at about twenty feet under the sur- 
face, and was touched upon at the late 
excavations for sewers made in the street. 


Speaking of the apartment now 
called the great dining parlour, conti- 
guous to the Hall at Crosby Place, he 
says, 


‘‘The principal rooms of houses of 
corresponding character in the same pe- 
riods were hung with arras, strewed with 
rushes, and furnished with rude benches: 
and tables. In some stools or fixed seats 
round the walls were the substitutes for 
chairs. Arras, however, does not appear 
to have been used in this room at Crosby 
Place, as the walls, where any of the ori- 
ginal stonework is left, are worked to a 
fair and smooth surface, and square joint- 
ed, as if intended to be uncovered. In 
the Hall, the walls below the windows 
are of rubble plastered over. This is 
likewise the case in the throne room, in 
both of which tapestry was undoubtedly 
hung. The cornice from which it was 
suspended is still apparent in the latter, 
and the quoin stones of the windows are 
evidently lessened from their usual re- 
turn, to accord with some decoration of 
the kind. In some edifices wainscot was 
made use of to line the walls; but this, 
according to Aubrey, was not in common 
use earlier than the reign of Henry VII. 
or Henry VIII.’’—p. 41. 


This observation, if meant to con- 
vey a general rule, must be read with 
caution, for we have certain autho- 
rity that chambers were lambruscated 
or wainscoted as early as the reign 
of Henry III. Thus, in the old rhimes 
cited by the editor of the Glossaire de 
la langue Romane, 


‘¢ En une sale lambroisie, 
Et dous chaires de boisies, 
Sistrent Largesse et Courtoisie.’’ 


‘* Largess and Curtesy seated were, 
In a hall of wainscot fair, 
And chairs ywrought of wood.’’ 


All authorities combine in explain- 
ing the low Latin term lambruscare, 
the French lambrisser, to mean cover- 
ing walls and ceilings with joiner’s 
work. This was no unusual mode of 
ceiling employed in very ancient rooms. 
We believe that the reference to the 
inaccurate Aubrey, as conveying in- 
formation when wainscot was really 
first employed, must be given up. 

The will of Alderman Bonde (20 
Oct. 1574), one of the successive pro- 
prietors of Crosby Place, is an inte- 
resting specimen of the testamentary 
devises of a pious and opulent mer. 
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chant of the 16th century. We give 
a few extracts : 

‘‘ Item, to the ii sisters in Kent, v 
marke a pece, yf they be living ; to her 
mayde that cometh to London, v marke.” 

Query, who were the two sisters in 
Kent designated in the above mode 
only ? 

** Item, to fortie mayde marriages to 
be given to them ‘“‘ that hath dwelte five 
yeare in a house, either in St. Margaret’s 
parish or St. Dunstan’s parrishe, or in 
my ward, nine and twentie shillinge a 

ce. 

‘““Ttem, to have twelve sermonde 
preached for me in iii yeare, and the 
preacher to have a blacke goune, and xs. 
for a sermon.”’ 


This seems to have been a Substi- 
tute for the masses said in Romish 
times. Then follow bequests of 40 
pounds for poor scholars at Oxford; to 
Christ’s and St. Thomas’s hospitals, 40 
marks each; 401. to the release of 
poor prisoners in Ludgate, confined 
for debts under five marks each; to all 
his English tenants one year’s remis- 
sion of rent ; to 40 poor men 40 black 
gowns of Bristowe frise ; to the haber- 
dashers 20 marks, to make them a 
dinner; the lease of the house to be 
delivered, ‘‘ that longe to the Crowne 
in new Fishe-streete.”” What was 
this house? Did it appertain to the 
Crown property, and was it the house 
which was formerly the Black Prince’s 
at the corner of Eastcheap on Fish 
Street Hill? Sir Thomas Gresham 
is one of the witnesses to the above 
document. 

A table, No. IV. of the Appendix, 
exhibits at a glance the proprietary 
history of Crosby Place, and is a com- 
pression of information from various 
sources, at once succinct and valuable. 


Possessors and Occupiers of Crosby Place. 


Sir John Crosby, knt. from 1466 to 
1475 ; his executors, 1475 to 1501. Bar- 
tholomew Reed and wife, 1501 to 1507. 
John Best, Alderman, Sir Tho- 
mas More, Under Treasurer (afterwards 
High Chancellor of England,) to 1523. 
Antonio Bonvisi, merchant of Lucca, 
1523 to 1539, as a leaseholder under the 
Priory of St. Helen (as were all the pre- 
ceding) ; from 1539 to 1542, under King 
Henry VIII. who had seized the Priory; 
and, from 1542 to 1549, as a freeholder 
by purchase of Sir Edward Northe, Trea- 
surer to the King. Sir Thos. Darcye, 
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Knt. Lord Darcye of Chule, 1549 to 
1553, by grant from King Edward VI. 
to whom Bonvisi’s property had escheat- 
ed. Antonio Bonvisi, May to June, 
1553 ; by grant from Lord Darcye, on 
accession of Queen Mary. Peter Croule, 
1553 to 1560 ; by inheritance, and will of 
Bonvisi. German Cyoll and wife, 1560 
to 1566, by purchase. William Bond, 
Alderman, 1566 to 1576, by purchase. 
William arid Martin Bond, sons of the 
Alderman, 1576 to 1594; by inherit- 
ance. Sir John Spencer, Knight, Lord 
Mayor 1594, 1594 to 1609, by purchase. 
Sir Wm. Compton, Knt. Lord Compton, 
afterwards Earl of Northampton, 1609 to 
1630, in right of his wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Spencer. Spencer, Earl 
of Northampton, 1630 to 1642. James 
Earl of Northampton, 1642 to 1678. Ed- 
ward Cranfield, 1678 to 1692; by pur- 
chase. Freeman family, from 1692, also 
by purchase. The most remarkable in- 
termediate or subtenants were Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Ri- 
chard III. from 1483 to.... under Cros- 
by’s executors. The dowager Countess 
of Pembroke, 1609 to 1615, under Wil- 
liam Earl of Northampton. Sir James 
Langham, Knt. 16.. to 1674, under the 
Earls of Northampton. 


Mr. Blackburn has brought forward 
in his little Tract of 90 octavo pages, 
much that is worthy of record relative 
to Crosby Place, a subject which we 
had thought, till this publication ap- 
peared, exhausted, by the occasional 
notices in our own pages, and by Mr. 
Carlos’s clever compilation. We are 
glad to see it kept alive, and still before 
the public. The work of restoration has 
made considerable progress, since our 
attention was last called to the mat- 
ter; the Hall has been disencumbered 
of its floors, the elegant oriel restored, 
and nothing is wanting but sufficient 
funds to complete what has been so 
judiciously begun; and thus to add 
another renovated architectural gem 
to London; to ensure to this and suc- 
ceeding ages the pleasure of contem- 
plating a magnificent example of the 
old English domestic hall, in which 
some remarkable characters of our his- 
tory have kept their household state. 





Poems. By Ebenezer Elliott. Se- 
cond Volume. The Village Patriarch. 


THERE is no want of good poetry 
in this volume; but a great want of 
good temper, good taste, and good 
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sense. The author has a deadly and 
horrible phantom for ever glaring and 
grinning at him, whom he denomi- 
nates ‘“‘the Bread Tax,’’ and which 
frights his mind from its propriety. 
Cheap bread, and high profits, and 
high wages, is what he calls for; and 
he says, ‘‘that we shall be better 
without agriculture altogether.” His 
complaints, we presume his personal 
complaints, are these: —‘“‘ that he 
pawns his furniture for Saturday’s 
wages; that he pawns half his tools ; 
that the law compels him to labour for 
the winds; that he cannot marry, but 
must go childless to his God ;”’ and his 
threats, “that a Daniel O’Connellshould 
be raised up in every parish ; that an 
ocean of blood and horror will over- 
whelm England, while only one star, 
that of democracy, is seen ; and that 
while all else perishes, the indestructi- 
ble ship of the Commonalty will survive ; 
and that the landowners and their 
apes, the laughers and yawners, have 
rendered revolution inevitable.” Such 
is the substance of the Preface of the 
Poet of Sheffield, with the omission of 
certain expressions that are not gene- 
rally used out of the precincts of that 
town. The landed gentlemen are call- 
ed “landed paupers in their coach 
and four ;’”’ and it is said, that “‘ if an 
English nobleman were to give him- 
self such airs in France, as we witness 
here daily (who are the English noble- 
men in Sheffield?) he would instantly 
be rolled in the mire.” Mr. Elliott 
proves that the land does not belong 
to the landholder, but to the poor ; be- 
cause the landholder must give back 
to the poor millions that have been 
taken from them by inadequate wages ; 
secondly, all they have lost by taxes, 
paper-prices, and wars ; and “all the 
lands of England would not pay the 
balance which before the eternal throne 
stands at their debit.’’ Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, the author hopes, will 
not starve; but he will be happy to 
believe that he will come to the work- 
house: which will not be of so much 
consequence, as ‘‘the brains of the 
landholders are. in their bellies.” 

It is fortunate for the Muse of 
Poetry that she is of a more joyous 
disposition, and gayer and brisker tem- 
per, than her sister of Prose ; and, ac- 
cordingly, though the same opinions 
and declarations prevail in the poeti- 
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cal part of the volume, yet they are 
reluctantly subdued and softened by 
the magic of verse. There are in this 
volume strong marks of poetic feeling, 
vivid impressions of nature, select ob- 
servation, and good choice of lan- 
guage, and easy flow of versification, 
whenever the author chooses to be a 
little moderate in his views and 
placid in his temper: but if the Corn 
Laws come across him, he forgets his 
hyacinths and blue bells, his green 
lizards and yellow butterflies, his 
Pheebes and Cicelys ; and commences 
furious and raving diatribes against 
Norfolk Squires and London Whigs, 
and placemen and dandies ; and then 
anon he becomes 





- as gentle as the dove, 
When that her golden couplets are un- 
loos’d,’’ 


and once more reverts to common 
sense, and respectable feelings, as the 
load of bilious fury hath been poured 
over the prostrate Aristocracy. The 
ninth book opens thus : 


‘* Hail England of my children! not this 
den {named free. 

Of vermin, and their victims, nick- 

Isle of the future! will thy sons be men, 

Or Corn-law bipeds? Lo ! I turn to thee, 

Not hopeless in my fear. What wilt thou 
be 


When forty, or when twenty years are 
past? [hold ? 

What will our children’s sons in thee be- 

Will the next change be loathsome as the 
last ? [sold ? 

Will souls be cheap, that bodies may be 

Will pious lords ask alms, and worship 
gold ? 


Will millions thrive by giving all to few? 
Will Cesar’s image still take rag and fly? 
Will Lethbridge and the workhouse have 
their due ? [vie 
Wilt thou be Irish, Russian, French, or 
With Turkey and Algiers in liberty ? 
Will harpies toll the rags which they de- 
ride ? [deep, 
Will purse-proud gods adored with curses 
Awe dandy-cowardice, and beggar pride? 
“Will famine’s cellar’d fiends, too fierce to 
weep, [sleep ? 
Like buried murder, gone by, seem to 
Will outraged Mercy’s only Unforgiven, 
Be circumcised of heart, and souled with 
stone? [ven, 
Will acres cease to curse the Sent of Hea- 
Or tax our bread, that he may beg his 
own? 
And he the wandering Jew of every zone. 
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Will Cantwell ride to heaven on Satan’s 
back? [serts fill ? 

Will root-fed woe: thy soul-ploughed de- 

Will pauper mean Sir Bread-tax, or poor 
Jack ? 

Will plundered trade be capital and skill ? 

Will Glynne accept, when Ruthless draw 


his bill? 
Will gamblers be thy merchants, chains 
thy wings ? spair ? 


Will beggary be thy wealth, thy uaedie- 

Will every village have its leash of kings? 

Or will the barren tree begin to bear ? 

Will Nimrod’s mortgagee be Nimrod’s 
heir, 

And labour shout —‘ Richard’s himself 
again !”"” 

The following apostrophe to the 
Corn monopolists (still harping on my 
daughter !) will recommend itself by 
its good sense and good temper; and 
then we must leave Mr. Elliot brood- 
ing over his schemes of carnage, plun- 
der, and revenge: 


“« Shall I, lost Britain! give the pest a 
name, 

That like a cancer eats into thy core, 

’Tis Avarice, hungry as devouring flame, 

But swallowing all, is hungry as before, 

While flame, its food exhausted, burns no 
more. 


Oh! ye hard hearts, that grind the poor, 
and crush 

Their honest pride, and drink their blood, 
in wine, [blush 

And eat their children’s bread without a 

Willing to wallow in your pomp like 
swine, 

Why do ye wear the human form divine ? 

Can ye make men of brutes contemn’d, 
enslav’d? 

Can ye grow sweetness on the bitter rue ? 

Can ye restore the health of minds de- 
praved ? 

And self-esteem in blighted hearts renew? 

Why should souls die, to feed such worms 
as you? 

Numidian! who didst say to hated Rome, 

‘ There is no buyer yet to purchase thee !’ 

Come, from the damnedof old, Jugurtha, 
come 

See one Rome fallen, another mightier see, 

And tell us what the second Rome shall 
be.’’ 


Such are a few of the vituperative 
strains of the Satirist of Sheffield. 
When we first opened the volume, and 
saw these dark-rolling tempests of in- 
dignation frowning upon us, we really 
thought that Mr. Elliot was in ear- 
nest; and that he was not raising 
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imaginary evils, and lacerating our 
hearts by descriptions of fictitious 
woe: but he soon set us right. He 
complained that himself and all the 
workmen of Sheffield were writhing 
under the forced constraint of hunger 
and celibacy ; that they could not eat, 
and were not permitted to marry. We 
of course considered Mr. Elliot him- 
self to be a pale, thin, woe-begone, 
unwilling bachelor! but, lo and be- 
hold! in a few pages after, we find 
him very tenderly and kindly talking 
of Mrs. Elliott and his children, and 
forecasting their future lot; and, so 
far from feeling any effects of hunger, 
we listen to him with pleasure, when 
he asserts that he will always have his 
joint of roast mutton, and pot of beer. 
Why, that is right! ever may he have 
it! but he would digest it better, if he 
would not snarl and grumble at his 
neighbour who is sitting over his 
partridge and pint of port; and if he 
would cultivate the superior talents 
which Providence has bestowed on 
him, as Christian poets should, in 
meekness, in content, in charity, and 
**in obedience to the powers which be.’ 
We must, however, do Mr. Elliott the 
justice to say that there are still a few 

entlemen left whom he honours with 

is praise ; the catalogue is small, but 
it includes nearly all the talent and 
virtue in England, viz. Henry Broug- 
ham, esq. the friend of the poor (par 
eacellence ') Doctor C. Holland, who 
is preparing better days for England, 
and Mr. Elliott’s children; Lord Dur- 
ham, “‘ the wise, the good, the great ;”” 
Thomas Ward, Esq. the Man of Shef- 
field; and, lastly, Godfrey Higgins, 
“the Bentham of Hallamshire, the 
author of Essays on the Formation of 
Opinions.” These are his ‘ guides, 
philosophers, and friends.” Does Mr, 
Elliott ever reflect what the Apostle 
says is the end of revilers? 





Dialogues, Moral and Scientific. 2 vols, 


ONE of the useful and praiseworthy 
little publications that are constantly 
proceeding from the Wesleyan bro- 
therhood. Its purpose is at once to 
cultivate and improve the youthful 
mind; and filling it with the fruit of 
the Tree of Knowledge, not to forget 
also the still nobler Tree of Life. The 
observations on the works of nature 
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are taken principally from the best 
publications, and from the latest dis- 
coveries of science. Occasionally there 
are mistakes and omissions; as that 
of bringing the fact of shells and ma- 
rine productions found in elevated 
spots and hills, as proofs of the Mo- 
saic Deluge: but, on the whole, the 
work is very well executed. The ac- 
count of the venerable founder of their 
church, and the description of Joseph 
Benson their preacher, are exceedingly 
interesting ; and the great, very great, 
stress laid on the practice of psalmody 
among the Methodists, as appears by 
this book, is worthy the attention of 
our Church, where it is unaccountably 
neglected. 





England and America, a comparison of 
the Political and Social State of both 
Nations. 2 vols. 


ALTHOUGH this work is written 
in a spirit and feeling that we do not 
altogether approve, and though there 
is an occasional flippancy in the au- 
thor’s method of treating the argu- 
ments or opinions of those who differ 
from him, as the defenders of the Corn 
Laws, yet still it cannot be denied that 
there are a great many important ob- 
servations, correct views, and valuable 
discussions brought forward and en- 
forced with knowledge, ability, and ex- 
perience. Let any one only read the 
subjects that stand at the head of the 
different chapters, and he cannot re- 
fuse to acknowledge their weight and 
importance. The wealth of England, 
the misery of the bulk of the people, 
the uneasiness of the middle classes, 
the political prospects of the English, 
the free trade in Corn, the means of 
extending trade, the art of coloniza- 
tion,—such are the subjects which pass 
under discussion; and the object which 
the author has in view, is to show by 
what measures the great misery of the 
working classes may be relieved, and 


their unjust and melancholy depres- _ 


sion removed ; how the capital of the 
middle classes may best be employed 
and used in production; by what means 
the abolition of the Corn Laws may be 
rendered advantageous to all, not ex- 
cepting the agriculturists themselves ; 
the adoption of what measures would 
tend to promote or secure the tranquil- 
lity of the country, under the altered 
7 
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form or reform of its ancient consti- 
tution ; and how far a more extended 
trade, a more systematic colonization, 
and a more extensive field for the em- 
ployment of capital, would tend to re- 
lieve the exigencies and promote the 
prosperity of the state. We consider 
many of his positions to lie on the 
strong bases of wisdom and truth— 
beyond the fear of contradiction—and 
that he has clearly pointed out the 
causes why there are such contradic- 
tory circumstances existing in the ceco- 
nomy of our country—immense and 
overflowing capital, and stagnation of 
trade—abundant riches, crime and 
poverty, and degrading pauperism— 
free and equal institutions, a discon- 
tented people—a protecting Corn-bill, 
and distressed agriculturists. Noone 
can deny the truth, the pressing 
importance of these subjects; and all 
who read this book will admit, that 
they have been discussed with ability ; 
the errors, dangers, and difficulties at- 
tending them are fairly stated, and 
the means of removal or amendment 
candidly and judiciously pointed out. 
In the future situation of England, 
in its political character, in the degree 
of its prosperity, in its commerce and 
productions, there is at present no one 
circumstance of such leading im- 
portance, or which will so much affect 
it one way or the other, as the long 
agitated question of the Corn Laws. 
In that question is involved the point, 
which is, shall England continue to 
be an agricultural nation, or a manu- 
facturing one. The question would be 
of less importance, more easily ar- 
ranged, and less angrily and disputa- 
tiously surveyed, if the demands of 
the country did not press so severely 
on its resources as to call strenuously 
for its most vigorous and unwearied 
exertions. Ceteris paribus, an agri- 
cultural country is more agreeable, 
more natural, more tranquil, more 
easily governed, than a commercial and 
manufacturing one; at the same time, 
to be solely agricultural, a country must 
be contented to be poor, to have few 
artificial wants, to have no state debt, 
and few state expenses, and no armies 
and navies to swallow up the industry 
of a people. On the other hand, to 
the wealth which commerce carries on 
her wings, there seem no bounds that 
can be conceived: so far, agriculture 
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cannot pretend to compete with her; 
her returns are slow and moderate in 
amount. Yet if the object of nations 
and of people is happiness — (the 
greatest happiness principleof Bentham), 
an agricultural nation appears to pos- 
sess some of its best and truest ele- 
ments. The question with us is, can 
agriculture be transferred to manufac- 
tures? Is it necessary, just, or bene- 
fical so to transfer it? The favourers 
of the manufacturing system hold out 
an enormous and rapidly multiplying 
population, boundless wealth, cheap 
food, the open markets of the world. 
The opponents presume that that im- 
mense population cannot with safety 
‘be .dependent for their daily food on 
the will of foreign nations ; that those 
‘markets may be shut against us ; that 
other nations may successfully com- 
pete with us; that such a population 
could not live under the existing form 
of government; that the ruin of the 
race of agriculturists existing during 
the transfer or change, whether land- 
lord or peasant, must be certain and 
terrific; and that if the wealth and 
resources of the nation are not suffi- 
cient to meet its wants (its assets 
equal to its debts), they must not be 
attempted to be raised by measures so 
extraordinary, so violent, and so dan- 
gerous, as the absorption of agricul- 
ture; but by a partial sacrifice of every 
interest at home, and by extending the 
field of its speculation abroad. 





On Somnambulism and Animal Magnet- 
ism. By J. C. Prichard, M. D. 
Cyclop. of Medicine, Part XX. 


THERE exist in every science cer- 
tain divisions of the subject, which, 
standing upon a sort of neutral terri- 
tory, are assignable, like the joint effu- 
sions of the ‘‘ wits,” to no particular 
head, and upon which a writer may 
safely dilate without becoming ob- 
noxious to the imputation of pedantry. 

Of such divisions the ‘‘ Theory of 
Medicine”’ has been usually consider- 
ed to possess but few, and those rather 
from the manner in which they had 
been extrinsically handled, than from 
any intrinsic dryness of their own, 
had been set down in vulgar phrase, 
as “‘ savouring of the shop,”’ and were 
consequently in bad odour with the 
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multitude of half-informed readers, 
until by the increased intellectual 
vigour of its professors, and by the 
consequent moral as well as intellec- 
tual advancement of the science itself, 
discoveries before undreamt-of have 
been brought to light, original illus- 
trations have been made to bear, and 
the theme has been rendered more 
universally attractive by the prospect 
held out by it, and by it alone, of ex- 
pounding those trains of moral and 
physico-moral phcenomena, concern- 
ing which so much curiosity has been 
raised, and so very little has been sa- 
tisfied or even allayed. 

Dr. Prichard has hitherto been 
chiefly known to the world as the 
learned physician, the friend of Grimm 
and Blumenbach, their associate and 
their equal. To the learning once con- 
sidered essential to the medical cha- 
racter, he has added abstruse philolo- 
gical acquirements, and his late work 
under the modest title of ‘‘ Re- 
searches,”’ contains bold and original 
views, strongly supported by sound 
argument, and brilliantly distinguished 
from the works of the continental, 
and more especially the German neo- 
logian school, by its perfect coinci- 
dence with the Mosaical history of 
mankind. 

In the present paper, under the head 
of Somnambulism, Dr. Prichard has 
treated of Animal Magnetism, and it is 
to this part of his paper that we shall 
devote the present article, as to.a-sub- 
ject which has exercised, and does still 
exercise, both vulgar and learned cu- 
riosity in no small degree. 

About the year 1766, a German 
physician named Mesmer, more fa- 
mous for his strange and erratic no- 
tions than for any new lights thrown 
by him upon his profession, appears 
to have collected into a more definite 
form some of the various speculations 
of Paracelsus and Van Helmont, and, 
with additions of his own, to have de- 
termined to practise them to his own 
advantage. He held that the phceno- 
mena of life depended upon a current 
of magnetism established in the body, 
to be affected in intensity or direction 
by external means, of the secret of 
which he of course was master. His 
pretensions created a great sensation 
at Vienna and Paris, and he finally 
retired, regarded as a appear as 
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an imposter, but having amassed a 
large sum of money. 

Contemporary with, or somewhat 
later than Mesmer, were several si- 
milar ‘‘ Doctors” in England, of whom 
Perkins was most notorious. 

The revolution of 1792 turning pub- 
lic attention to more important sub- 
jects, checked for awhile the progress 
of Animal Magnetism; and when to- 
wards the commencement of the pre- 
sent century it reappeared, it was un- 
der a form completely changed. 

Since that period the doctrine has 
made considerable progress in Europe, 
and ranks among its supporters some 
of the greatest continental names, 
among which was that of Cuvier, a 
man assuredly not prone to credulity. 
In this country it has found but little 
favour, or rather, it has been totally 
rejected by all classes. 

For ourselves we cannot indeed sub- 
scribe to all the wonderful stories that 
are related, but neither can we shut 
our eyes to the mass of evidence ar- 
rayed in their behalf. 

The supporters of Animal Magnet- 
ism, like the Freemasons and old he- 
raldic authors, lay very extravagant 
claims to the antiquity of their art, 
and talk much nonsense about the 
Delphic Oracle, &c. There is however 
one passage cited from Plautus which 
we shall subjoin, as rather singular. 
He means to say, jocosely, “ that if I 
knock himdown?”’ the words are ‘‘ Quid 
si illum tractim tangam ut dormiat ?” 

The operation of magnetising is thus 
performed. The operator and patient 
are placed vis-a-vis, their knees and 
the extremities of their feet touching. 
The former then holds the thumbs of 
the patient, until their temperature is 
equalized with his own. His fingers 
are then drawn down various parts of 
the body, taking care to keep them at 
a distance while returning. The effects 
are heaviness and languor, and sleep. 
The volition of the magnetiser is more- 
over necessary to produce the effect. 

The further results are various in- 
different individuals, but in the most 
perfect cases the power of vision is 
bestowed upon the epigastrium and 
great toe; how such extraordinary 
localities came to be pitched upon, we 
cannot divine, unless in the former 
case the Court of Aldermen had been 
made the subjects of the experiment, 
who are indeed said to be endowed 
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with accurate sensations in that re- 
gion. It does, however, to us, who 
are not blessed with this civic clair- 
voyance, appear a little wonderful, how- 
ever ideas of the modes of bodies are 
to be acquired, where there is no me- 
chanical apparatus prepared for their 
perception. We should have thought 
moreover that the power would have 
been more convenient, had it been 
placed in the lumbar rather than the 
epigrastic regions. : 

But the magnetical clairvoyance is 
by no means limited to such percep- 
tions as these. All things past, pre- 
sent, and to come, are laid open before 
them, and they can see, whether with 
eye, toe, or belly is not stated, even 
through a stone wall. 

‘¢ As to this talent (seeing through stone 
walls)’? observes Dr. Prichard, ‘‘ whether 
with the eyes or the epigastrium, we do 
not think it can be turned to very prac- 
tical advantage. Not so the inspection 
of living bodies, and the power of disco- 
vering morbid changes in the thorax or 
abdomen. A magnetic nurse in each 
ward of an hospital, who could perform 
autopsy while the patients are alive, would 
save us a world of trouble in auscultation 
and percussion, and might even obviate 
the necessity of post mortem examina- 
tions. But if she had the instinct of re- 
medies, where would be the want of a 
physician ?’’ 

It would appear then, that we are 
entering upon the magnetic era of the 
world. Cause and effect, physicians 
and patients,—we beg pardon—pa- 
tients and physicians, are to be abo- 
lished, magnets of superlative pun- 
gency are to be substituted for smell- 
ing-bottles, and evil humours, moral 
as well as physical, will be dispersed 
by convenient tractors ; the illustrious 
Rowland and the yet more illustrious 
Mac Alpine, will magnetise their Ma- 
cassar and Bear’s-grease, and our 
belles and beaux will exert an elective 
attraction upon each other by means 
of magnetic fans and quizzing-glasses, 
to the dismay of the uninitiated papas 
and mamas. 

We have not indeed yet seen any 
notice on the subject upon the table 
of the House of Commons, but we 
think certainly the ‘‘ great magnet” 
at Mr. Faraday’s should have taken 
the chair at Mr. Sheil’s Committee, 
when the question as to ‘‘ Who’s 
the Traitor,” would of course have 
been settled immediately. 
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A Series of Discourses upon Architec- 
ture in England, from the Norman 
Aira to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
with an Appendix of Notes and Illus- 
trations, and an Historical Account 
of Master and Free Masons. By the 
Rev. James Dattaway. 8v0. pp. 
447. 

AFTER all that has been said and 
written upon the origin of Pointed 
Architecture, the subject remains in- 
volved in mist and obscurity. The 
discovery of this beautiful style, intro- 
ducing a novel form and principles 
into the detail of architecture, will 
ever be viewed as a striking effort of 
genius; but to whom, in particular, 
we are to assign the merit of the first 
application, or what nation is entitled 
to claim theearliest specimen—whether 
the forests of Germany, the classical 
land of Italy, or the eastern climes of 
Asia, witnessed the earliest develope- 
ment of the germs of this transcen- 
dantlybeautifulinvention—willremain, 
perhaps for ever, as much a matter of 
doubt and conjecture as at present. 
Our own country possesses a strong 
claim to be called the father-land of the 
Pointed style ; or, at least, if the claim 
of parentage is not admitted, is enti- 
tled to all the credit which is due to a 
faithful foster parent. 

The ancient architecture of Eng- 
land may be divided into two classes ; 
one, the Pointed style in all its bril- 
liancy, and the other an imitation of 
the architecture of ancient Rome, but 
which had so far departed from the 
original standard, as almost to form a 
style in itself. 

To assist the student in acquiring 
historically a knowledge of the ancient 
structures of the kingdom, has been the 
object with which this volume is writ- 
ten. The author divides his work into 
six discourses, comprising sketches of 
English architecture, from its first in- 
troduction until the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

He commences his first discourse by 
shewing, in a brief and conclusive man- 
ner, that the Goths had no claim what- 
ever to the merit of the invention of the 
architecture which is called after them. 
‘* Gothic is said by Torré to have been 
first applied as a designation by Cesare 
Cesariano, the translator of Vitruvius, 
in his Commentary, 1521,” and we are 
happy to see that this modern appella- 
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tion, conveying no meaning, is now 
universally disregarded. 

It is obvious that, in order to ascer- 
tain, with any degree of precision, the 
date of the earliest specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture in this country, 
the antiquary must commence his re- 
searches with Rome, the source from 
whence, in the middle ages, religion 
and the fine arts flowed, in a fertiliz- 
ing stream, over the whole of Europe. 

The architecture which prevailed in 
modern Europe, from the irruption of 
the Goths to the complete developement 
of the Pointed style, had its origin in 
the works of Constantine, and the early 
Christian emperors. The purer archi- _ 
tecture of ancient Rome did not allow 
an arch to be sprung from the capital 
of a column; nor, indeed, is it at all 
probable that the arch entered into the 
composition of the earlier temples. The 
early Christian churches in this regard 
deviated from their pagan predecessors ; 
the divisions between the aisles were 
made by series of arcades, in which a 
column alone sustained the arch, like 
the quadrangle of the Royal Exchange. 
Modern architects have never failed to 
decry this arrangement as a barbarism, 
the result of a feeling created by the 
narrow school of instruction which 
their books and portfolios afforded, 
and which, fettering mind and genius 
by rules and artificial proportions, 
would pronounce a novel feature to 
be necessarily bad, merely because it 
deviated from precedent. 

In many of our ancient churches we 
meet with a similar arrangement. For 
instance, Waltham Abbey, Minster 
Church in Thanet, Gloucester nave, 
and others, at the same time that 
in some cases, as at St. Alban’s, the 
arch rises from a pier, with an impost 
so decidedly Roman, that it is evident 
the architects must have seen and stu- 
died the purer specimens of art in the 
Eternal City, if they did not actually 
derive their authority from the arcades 
af the Colosseum. 

Mr. Dallaway, on pursuing this line 
of research, takes a more extended view 
of the question than the generality of 
writers who have paid attention to the 
subject have done ; and we are pleased 
to see that, in so doing, he points out 
the only mode of arriving at the true era 
of many specimens of art in this land. 
Without connecting the province of 
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the reviewer with the essayist, we can- 
not help aiding the design of our author, 
by noticing some of the features which 
our more ancient churches possessed 
in common with the Roman basilica. 
Our early Norman or Saxon churches 
shew an oblong nave or chancel, with 
a semicircular absis, the ground-plan 
bearing a close resemblance to that of 
a Roman church, without ailes. So 
the precedent for the uncovered tim- 
ber roofs of Ely, and other Norman 
churches, may be sought in the church 
of St. Paul, without the walls of Rome, 
as well as in old St. Peter’s; and not 
only was the general form adopted, 
but the detail was in some instances 
exceedingly well imitated from the pa- 
rent style. 

Malmesbury offers an example of 
this kind; witness its ‘‘ guilloche in- 
closing bas-relievos,”’ as well as the 
fol owing example : 

‘¢ The doorway of the church of Kenil- 
worth, in Warwickshire, exhibits the ca- 
put bovis, fret moulding and patere, in 
the spandrils, ornaments more essentially 
peculiar to the Roman manner.’’—p. 25. 

We shall not pursue this branch of 
the subject further, but we hope'to see 
it taken up by some able hand, and the 
Roman parentage of Norman archi- 
tecture fully established by means of 
parallels. 

The Pointed style, as it prevailed in 
the different states of Europe, until the 
close of the fourteenth century, is his- 
torically considered in the Second Dis- 
course, which is concluded by a glos- 
sary of ancient French terms of art, a 
very acceptable and useful companion 
to any student who seeks to attain a 
correct knowledge of the history of this 
art. We can only find space for one 
extract. 

‘“‘Tn the church of St. Omer, (at Rouen,) 
is a slab, with two portraits in brass, of an 
old and a young man, in lay habits, each 
of whicl points to a plam upon a tablet 
in one hand, and with a compass in the 
other. Inscription, ‘ ALEXANDRE DE 
BERNEVAS, Maistre de CEuvres des Ma- 
conerie de ceste eglise, Mccccxi.’’’—p. 
118. 

The Third Discourse treats upon 
Florid Gothic, the author assigning the 
period for its existence to commence: 
in 1400, andtoend in 1520. We think 
the prior date much too early, as the 
author includes in this variety the 


chapel of Henry VII., as well as those 
other late and gorgeous specimens of 
architecture which were executed in a 
style far more elaborate than the gene- 
rality of buildings of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This section is concluded by a 
glossary of ancient English terms of 
architecture. 

The following supposition of our au- 
thor is deserving of attention : 


‘* Pendents, or Pendentives, were first 
executed in timber frames, before they 
were attempted in stone, as in Crosby 
Hall. The choir of the Cathedral of St 
David’s is'a most curious example.’’—p. 
151. 


Perhaps one of the most useful por- 
tions of Mr. Dallaway’s work is the 
Appendix of illustrations to his Fourth 
Discourse, which treats of the archi- 
tecture of our national churches. Here, 
we have tabular views of all the 
English cathedrals, with their dates, 
founders, dimensions, and remarkable 
parts of the structure, comprising, in a 
small space, with an excellent system 
of arrangement, a great body of infor- 
mation, which can only be acquired 
by great research and much reading. 
Other tables are added, presenting 
parallels of our ancient churches in 
various associations, as well as the 
arrangement of a vast number of build- 
ings in order of date. 

Having dismissed the subject of ec- 
clesiastical. architecture, our author 
treats the military variety with the like 
minute attention, accompanying his 
remarks with a series of ancient castles, 
ranged in order of date. The informa- 
tion will be found equally valuable for 
reference as the tables of churches 
which we have before noticed. 

The Sixth and last Discourse, which 
is upon the Tudor style, contains a 
treasury of information on a most in- 
teresting portion of the architectural 
antiquary’s studies, our old English do- 
mestic architecture. We much wished 
to have treated this branch of Mr. 
Dallaway’s book more at large, but the 
space we have already occupied for- 
bids it. 

The Historical Account of Master 
and Free Masons is learnedly and ra- 
tionally written. Mr. Dallaway avoids 
any inquiry into those remete ages in 
which the visionary advocates for the 
antiquity of the craft, find, as all do 
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who are determined to see whatever 
suits their own views, every indication 
of modern freemasonry. 

Our author’s historical account con- 
cerns that period when the freemasons 
were literally ‘‘ architects,” and will, 
therefore, be read with the more plea- 
sure. Further we are not inclined to 
enter into this subject. We are not 
‘* brethren of the craft ;’’ and though 
we “‘ make no sign” to Mr. Dallaway, 
we cannot close his book without ren- 
dering him our thanks for the store of 
information which he has collected and 
given to the antiquarian world, on an 
inexhaustible topic of research. 


Military Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, 
1809-1816. 12mo. pp. 472. 


THE actual operations in which this 
author has always modestly embodied 
his suggestions, comprize the most im- 
portant period that, we think, ever 
occurred in Britain ; for it commences 
when, shut out from the Continent, the 
writer was in that extraordinary and 
gallant band, the first real British army 
for nearly a century, who sought an 
inlet at Walcheren, and was despoiled 
by disease ; and afterwards, when Sir 
John Moore’s retreat had rendered it 
almost hopeless, resumed it in Portu- 
gal. After struggles equally glorious 
and melancholy, this little volume car- 
ries us through many portions of the 
Peninsular war, and through the battle 
of Waterloo to the occupation of 
France. 

Many efficient and delightful pens 


have already made a portion of these 
events history, with all its blandish- 
ments. Highly do we indeed appre- 
ciate Dr. Southey on one hand and 
Col. Napier on the other; yet we do 
not hesitate to say that the present 
volume will be perused with great 
pleasure even after them, by the gene- 
ral reader; while to the youth destined 
for the military profession it will be a 
delightful and most important compa- 
nion. Taking his own service as the 
ground-work, the author accompanies 
every step of its progress by sound in- 
struction, whether in cantonments in 
England and Ireland, on board ship, 
or in the field; shews the absurdity of 
mere drill at home, while the prattice 
of what is necessary to commencing 
regimental operations in the field is 
neglected; treats strategy and the 
morale, as well as materiel, of an army, 
with the skill of Frontinus ; and points 
out remedies for defects from actual 
experience. Nor is military law neg- 
lected. With all this he isa clear and 
accurate observer of men and things, 
and his accounts of the scenes of his 
marches would shame many who have 
written on them with better opportu- 
nities at leisure. 

Some new facts also will be found 
that have escaped others, and some 
valuable critical notices of occurrences, 
without offence. We find no further 
clue to the author than that he com- 
manded a company, and apparently in 
a Scottish regiment; and from Scotti- 
cisms, as well as his book being pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, that he isa native 
of Scotland. 





Christian Theoloyy from the Latin of 
Benedict Pictet. 12mo.—A work of piety 
and knowledge, written by one, who (it 
is said) may be regarded as the last of 
those illustrious orthodox Divines who 
presided over the Church of Geneva, and 
who contributed by their indefatigable 
labours and writings to render it the bul- 
wark of the reformation. Shortly after 
the death of Pictet, the Church of Geneva 
commenced her grievous delusion ; the 
pure and scriptural doctrines taught by 
Calvin, Beza, Diodati, were exchanged for 
those crude and reckless alterations of 
' human speculation, which may be com- 
prehended under the name of Theology, 
and thus Geneva took her place on the 
melancholy list of those Churches, which 
have departed from the faith, and left 
their finallove. This work contains much 


valuable information, brought together in 
a convenient compass. It is not sucha 
work as has been produced by a Profes- 
sor of Theology belonging to the Church 
of England; but there is much to com- 
mend in it, and little to disapprove. 





The Gospel of the Old Testament, an 
explanation of the types and figures by 
which Christ was exhibited under the legal 
Dispensation. By Samuel Mather. 2 vols. 
—A very learned, useful, and satisfactory 
work, exhibiting the fullness and fre- 
quency of the types of the Old Testa- 
ment, and their close and accurate fulfil- 
ment in the New. We are not aware of 
any work on the subject that has greater 
claims to the attention of the Theological 
student. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Monday the 5th, being the first 
Monday in May, the Members of the 
Royal Academy opened their Rooms at 
Somerset House, with their annual Exhi- 
bition of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, which, as a whole, may be pro- 
nounced a tolerably goud one. 

The outcry raised against the too great 
pertenen of portraiture at these ex- 

ibitions was heard even during the life- 
time of Lawrence and Jackson, and, now 
that death has robbed us of those popular 
artists, it is not surprising that the evil 
should have been felt in an aggravated de- 
gree. The discussion which took place 
in the House of Commons a few weeks 
since seems, however, to have had a salu- 
tary effect, as the academic bias in this 
respect, and the evidences of exclusiveness 
which have marked the proceedings of the 
Committees charged with the hanging of 
the pictures, are this year less obvious. 

The works composing this, the sixty- 
sixth exhibition to which we have more 
particularly to direct the attention of our 
readers, are the following: 

No. 54. Portrait of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, in the uniform of Constable 
of the Tower, with his charger, painted for 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company, and to be 
placed in their Hall in the city of London ; 
No. 122. Not at home; No. 134. Portrait 
of the Queen in the dress worn by her Ma- 
Jjesty at the Coronation ; and No. 148, The 
Spanish Mother, by Witkiz. These pro- 
ductions are all what might be expected 
from a man of WILkie’s genius, but the 
fancy subjects appear to be more generally 
admired than the portraits. The richness 
of tone and the harmony of Not at Home 
are equalled by nothing in the rooms. 

No. 37. 4 Portrait; and No. 90. Zhe 
Cardinal, by Erry. Of these portraits, 
which are both fine, we give the preference 
to the former. 

No. 106. Zhe Port of Leghorn; No. 
154. Cologne, and several other landscapes, 
by Catcorr. The great charm of these 
will be found rather in their distances than 
their foregrounds, the formality of which 
corresponds but little with the reality of 
nature. 

No. 52. Zhe Fountuin of Indolence; No. 
75. The Golden Bough; No.175. Venice ; 
and No. 199, Wreckers—coust of North- 
umberland, with a steam-boat assisting a 
ship off-shore, by Turner. The whole of 
these pictures, but more particularly the 
two first, present additional proofs of the 
fine poetic taste of the artist. 

No. 61. Portrait of Frederick Pollock, 


ARTS. 


Esq., by Puiturrs. To have hit off the 
strongly-marked features of this eminent 
special pleader required, perhaps, no very 
extraordinary effort of the pencil; the least 
agreeable of their peculiarities appear, 
however, to have been considerably modi- 
fied ; and as this has been effected without 
any perceptible sacrifice of their identity, 
we may pronounce the portrait one of the 
most satisfactory in the Gallery, as it has 
the further merit of being well painted. 

No. 13. Scene of the Olden Time, at 
Bolton Abbey,by LanpsEer. We do not 
find any marked improvement in the ar- 
tist’s two or three minor productions dis- 
tributed in different parts of the Exhibi- 
tion; but this, which we understand has 
been painted for the Duke of Devonshire, 
certainly surpasses, great as they have 
been, all his former achievements. 

No. 194. Editha and the monks search- 
ing for the lody of Harold, by Hirton. 
The historian informs us that ‘the body, 
stripped of its armour, was so disfigured 
that the monks were unable to distinguish 
it. In this emergency they had recourse 
to Editha, who, with the keen eye of af- 
fection, recognized in it the remains of 
her lover.” This picture is painted on 
an immense scale, and though the coun. 
tenance of Editha is perhaps a little the- 
atrical, and the general effect of it some- 
what tame, it has much of the excellence 
that has distinguished the former works 
of the artist. 

No. 62. Portrait of Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart. G.C. H.; No. 67. Portrait of the 
King ; No. 123. Ariadne ; and No. 139. 
The Marquess of Exeter, by Sir M. A. 
SHEE. The President is this year more 
effective than usual. ‘The portrait of his 
Majesty is a correct likeness, as well as 
a good picture, and the same may be said 
of the other two. Ariadne strikes us as 
being rather deficient in youth and beauty. 

No. 64. Zhe Escape of Francesco di 
Carrara, last lord of Padua, and Taddea 
@’ Este, his wife (who was ill at the time) 


JSrom the power of Gaileazzo Visconti, Duke 


of Milan, by Eastiake. A picture of 
great merit, but the texture of the flesh 
is susceptible of a little more delicacy and 
refinement. 

No. 112. Cottage Hospitality ; and No. 
133. The Morning Lesson, by CoLuins. 
Both in the usual excellent taste of the 
artist. 

No. 19. Portrait of William Words- 
worth, Esq. painted for St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; No. 74. Portrait of Mr. Jus- 
tice Bosanquet ; and No. 177. Portrait of 
Francis Const, Esq., by Pickerscitt. Of 
these three portraits, we consider that of 
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the venerable judge by far the most effee- 
tive, but they are all good. 

No. 169. The Orphan, by ALLAN. 

No. 20. Portrait of Miss Horne, by Sir 
W. Bercuey. One of the most agree- 
able likenesses we have seen by the same 
hand. 

No. 158. Friar Lawrenee, by Briccs. 
A little picture, not without merit, but 
wanting force. Juliet is not sufficient] 
beautiful, nor the Friar sufficiently old. 
His beard, which, by the bye, is very me- 
chanically painted, does not seem consis- 
tent with the comparative juvenility of his 
features. 

No. 21. The Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore, 
by Stanrietp. A small, but bright and 
pleasing composition. The artist has a 
larger picture of inferior merit. 

No. 325. The Festa of Pie di Grotia, by 
Uwins. Another delightful little per- 
formance in the way of Eastlake, but re- 
minding us of the works of that artist 
more probably by its similarity of subject, 
than by any imitation of his style. 

No. 351. The Installation of Capt. Rock, 
by M‘Cuise. A picture abounding in 
talent, but not pleasing in matter, which 
is, as may be inferred from the title, of a 
boisterous tendency. 

No. 371. Davie Deans, by Knicut. 
The most effective scene we have met 
with by the same artist for some time, 
and this is saying a great deal. 

No. 285. The Quarrel Scene between 
Cardinal Wolsey and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by Hart. Mr. Hart appears to be 
rapidly realizing the high expectations 
that have been entertained of him. We 
consider the present the best historical 
subject exhibited this season. 

No. 261. Portrait of Captain Ross ; and 
No. 414. 4 Portrait (ofa lady) by Fautk- 
NER. These two specimens are among 
the best of their class, and cannot fail to 
extend the reputation of the justly es- 
teemed artist. 

Dantev’s Indian Scenes do not satisfy 
us, nor can we speak with much favour of 
Coorer’s repetitions, or of Howarp’s 
contributions, which are feeble and man- 
nered. 

Patten’s large picture of Cymon and 
Iphigenia (No. 14.) is a bold attempt, but 
we cannot say that we think the artist has 
succeeded in obscuring Sir JosHua, who, 
it may be recollected, has left his view of 
the same subject. 

Epmonston, Lez, Havertt, Con- 
STABLE, Care, Mrs. CARPENTER, SrMp- 
son, and Lewis, have also contributed to 
the general interest and variety of the 
Exhibition. 

DenNING and Cuaton have acquitted 
themselves with their usual credit in the 


miniature department ; but Rosertson’s 
Madeline (No. 764) who 





“ never told her love, 
But let concealment,” &c. 


is one of the most exquisite things that 
can be imagined; it has almost the force 
of a painting in oil. 

In the Model Academy we find nothing 
to particularise, except perhaps a colossal 
statue of Lord Althorp (No. 1035) by But- 
LIN, which appears to us to want propor- 
tion ; and several clever marbles by Ba1zy, 
for instance, No. 1082 and No. 1083, 
busts of ladies. 





Mr. Ewart, we observe, intends sub- 
mitting in the next session of Parliament 
a proposition having for its object the re- 
construction of the Royal Academy on 
an extended basis, and as the number of 
candidates for the benefits it was intended 
to confer, has so materially increased since 
its original foundation, and as it is com- 
monly reduced by casualties of various 
kinds to half its legitimate force, we think 
it but reasonable that this should be done. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 

The Exhibition of this, the elder as- 
sociation of painters in water colours, in 
Pall Mall East, opened on the 28th of 
April, a period of the month which of 
course precludes the possibility of our 
offering any remarks upon it in the last 
number of our Magazine. 

We have now the satisfaction to state 
that the works exhibited, form a collec- 
tion highly creditable to the talents of the 
respective members and associates by 
whom they have been contributed. We 
regret that it is not in our power to specify 
and enlarge upon every performance with 
the minuteness to which it may be en- 
titled; we may, however, observe in a 
general way, that, unlike every other exhi- 
bition of its kind, this of the Society of 
Painters iv Water Cotours, as the 
result of the limited principle of its or- 
ganization, contains little that is inferior, 
and nothing that is absolutely bad. The 
exhibitors, though few in number, are kept 
most select, and it is in this way that the 
character of the institution is so effec- 
tually upheld. The only inconvenience 
arising from a paucity of exhibitors where 
all are so competent, is perhaps the slight 
approach to sameness, which—while of 
the aggregate, each of them individually 
contributes so many—manifests itself in 
their exhibitions. 

Fieipine’s Landscapes this year are 
almost innumerable; but when we con- 
sider the general excellence of them, we 
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are restrained from adding, as we were 
about to do, that his industry is equal to 
his skill. (No. 133), 4 Shipwreck, pre- 
sents a delightful specimen of his powers. 

Evans is very effective: his drawings 
are all beautiful, and we may, in con- 
firmation of our statement, refer with 
safety to his views of the picturesque 
village of Clovelly in Devon. 

De Wint equals, perhaps surpasses, 
his former doings in (No. 200), a View of 
Lancaster, which is at once original and 
effective. 

Turner excels in (No. 19), Portsdown 
Harbour and the Isle of White, a \and- 
scape of great magnificence. 

Saseunnan has several very agreeable 
scenes, and we may instance (No. 235), 
Cricceath Castle, North Wales, as one of 
the number. 

Barret is as natural as ever; and, in 
addition to some very beautiful things ex- 
clusively his own, he has two or three 
others, the joint productions of himself 
and Tay er, the latter having executed 
the figures. 

Cox has several matters in his particu- 
lar style, all reaching a very high point of 
perfection. 

Austin, Harpine, Prout, CHAMBERS, 
and Bentty, have Claude and Canaletti, 
subjects worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. 

MackENzIE and the two Nasues (F. 
& Joseph), impart a pleasing variety to 
the collection, by their beautiful interiors. 

TayLer’s figure pieces are not nu- 
merous, but very sweet. (No. 127) Young 
Travellers, and (No. 174) 4 Huntsman’s 
Cottage, are exquisite little studies. 

Hunt’s rustic subjects are as funny as 
ever. The farmer’s boy, (No. 382), la- 
bouring to effect an entrance into an 
overbaked pie, is not to be approached by 
ladies whose dentals will not bear ex- 
amination. No. 367, the companion sub- 
ject, shews what may be accomplished 
by perseverance. Here the dish is empty, 
and the urchin in a profound sleep. ‘The 
Commencement and Conclusion are the 
names given to these little burlettas. 

Lewis’s Spanish subjects are novelties 
worthy of especial notice. Like Rozerts, 
he gives us a view of the great Moorish 
Tower at Seville, as well as some figure 
subjects, in which contrabandistas, dancers, 
donnas, and duennas, are spiritedly intro- 
duced. 

CaTTERMOLE has a drawing, and only 
one, in his fine poetic style. (No. 151), 
After the Sortie. The story is well told, 
but we think the composition a little faint 
and ineffective. 

Waicnt, Fincu, Hints, and Scort, in 

8 


their different styles, are also to be men- 
tioned with approbation. 





Elementary Art, or the use of the Lead 
Pencil advocated and explained, by J. D. 
Harpine, 4to.—This work contains the 
substance of the author’s lessons to his 
pupils, and is an excellent elementary 
treatise, eminently calculated to lead the 
young student to think and reason on the 
principles of Art, instead of blindly copy- 
ing the productions of others. The lead 
pencil is evidently the favourite imple- 
ment of the author, and he considers that 
it is not sufficiently practised by amateurs, 
who are generally too anxious to employ 
colours. He also censures very justly 
the unreasonable expectations of those, 
who, going to aneminentartist for lessons, 
think to acquire immediately what has 
cost him years of previous study. His 
ideas on foliage are new, and we think 

eculiarly happy. The work is illustrated 
“ a large number of lithographic plates, 
from the pencil of the author. We re- 
commend this volume to the perusal of all 
interested in the art, the first steps in 
which it is calculated so ably to guide, 
and will only add that we anxiously look 
for the publication on its higher branches, 
which Mr. Harding, in his preface, pro- 
mises to lay before the public. 


Mr. Coney’s View of the Interior of the 
Cathedral at Milan We regret to have 
to notice this last effort of Mr. Coney’s 
burin, and part with him with the same 
feelings of regret we should experience 
in the loss of a friend, who had imparted 
to us both pleasure and instruction. This 

late is an excellent accompaniment to 

r. Coney’s large Views of Foreign Ca- 
thedrals, and is an excellent specimen of 
his peculiarly bold and forcible style. 
The view is looking up the Nave, and 
represents the grand procession of the 
Host, with an innumerable multitude of 
figures, well disposed. It is “ published 
Sor the benefit of Mr. Coney’s widow,” who, 
we are sorry to hear, is left indifferently 
provided for. This circumstance, added 
to the great merit of the print itself, will we 
trust recommend it to general circulation. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, en- 
graved by W. and E. Finpen.—This is 
an adaptation to the scenery of Holy 
Writ, of those pictorial talents which 
have so much pleased, when devoted to 
the scenery of Byron and Scott, in Greece, 
Italy, and Scotland. In this respect, it 
is a removal from Europe to Asia; toa 
new field which, at the same time that it 
omg oe the deepest interest, has also 

een little trod. It is remarkable, that 
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some of the most memorable places men- 
tioned in the Bible, have never been 
delineated. Nearly three hundred original 
sketches have been submittted to the pro- 
ptietor of the work, by eighteen livin 

travellers, and the subjects selected wil 
be generally drawn by Turner, Calcott, 
or Stanfield. It is a delight which our 
ancestors could not even have conceived, 
to view Jerusalem, and Nazareth, and 
Sidon, and Nineveh, and the mountains 
of Lebanon, of Sinai, and Carmel, and all 
the spots commemorated by the most 
ancient and important historical events, 
brought so vividly before their eyes. Four 
numbers are published, and the work will 
be completed in twenty-four. The de- 
scriptions are written by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, B.D. whose critical acquaintance 
with biblical literature, peculiarly qualifies 
him for the task. 
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Illustrations of the Bible, by Ricuarp 
WestaLt, esq. R.A. and Joan Martin, 
esq.— The designs and characteristic ex- 
cellencies of these two eminent artists 
are so well known, that the beauty of a 
work which is their joint production will 
be at once appreciated. Its chief pecu- 
liarity consists in the engravings being 
on wood, and the facility of printing 
enables the publishers to give eight high- 
ly finished subjects for one shilling. The 
Deluge, by Martin, is a wonderful piece of 
art, for the size; but we cannot approve 
of the personification of the Spirit of God 
in the Creation. Martin’s figures are not 
always duly proportioned ; as will be seen 
in the lower limbs in the second and 
third prints. Westall’s compositions are 
generally characterized by a just concep- 
tion and grand simplicity. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Works announced for Publication. 


A History of Bretagne, with Topo- 
graphical notices of the principal towns, 
in three volumes, by the Abbé Manet, 
of St. Malo, formerly tutor to the cele- 
brated Visc. Chateaubriand. 

Illustrations, with a topographical and 
descriptive Account of Cassiobury- Park, 
Herts, the seat of the Earl of Essex. 
By Joun Brirron, Esq. With 30 Plates, 
from drawings by Turner, Alexander, 
Hearne, Edridge, Pugin, &c. 

A treatise on Jurisdiction, Law, and 
Limitation. By G. B. Manse , Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister. Author 
of the Law and Practice of Demurrer; 
also, The Practical Rules of Court. 

The Duty of a Christian State to sup- 
port a National Church Establishment; 
the Scriptural characterand peculiar claims 
of the Churchof England. By the Rev. 
JoserH HoLmes. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse 
and Communication in Civilized States, 
and particularly in Great Britain, by Tuo. 
GranHaMeE. 

“ The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy 
and Sicily. 

The Life of a Soldier, by a Staff 
Officer. 

Two Years at Sea, being the Narrative 
of a Recent Voyage to the Swan River, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and thence through 
the Torres Straits, by Miss Jane Ro- 
BERTS. 

A New View of Time, and of the 
simple but rich Beauties of the Science, 
being the first distinct System on the im- 
portant subject, in any age or nation. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. I. 


Oriental Fragments, by Major E. 
Moor, Author of the Hindoo Pantheon. 

Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse 
la Reforma, by Professor Roserrt. 

The Third and concluding Volume of 
Cowrer’s Miscellaneous Works, compris- 
ing the whole of his Poems, and his in- 
imitable Letters. 

Manners, Customs, and History of 
China, by the Rev. CuarLes GUTZLAFF. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 1. B.C. Brodie, esq. V.P. 

Read, the remainder of Mr. Owen's 
paper, on the Generation of Marsupial 
Animals, with a description of the im- 
pregnated Uterus of the Kangaroo; also, 
a paper on a New Law of Combustion, 
by Dr. Williams. 

May 8. F. Baily, esq. V.P. 

Read, ‘“ Observations on the Recipro- 
cal Influence which Magnetic needles exer- 
cise over each other, when placed at a 
given distance within their respective 
spheres of action at different positions on 
the earth: with Tables of Numerical Re- 
sults obtained at separate stations. Also, 
a method of discovering where certain 
local influences are acting on the Needle, 
from which may be obtained a propor- 
tional correction to be applied to magnetic 
observations in general.” By Edward 
S. Johnson, esq. A paper was also read, 
on *’.2 connection between refracted and 
diffracted light, by Paul Cooper, esq. 

May 15. M. I. Brunel, esq. V.P. 

Read, on the functions of some parts 
of the Brain, and on the connexion be- 
tween the nerves of motion and sensibi- 
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lity, by Sir Charles Bell, K.H.; and, on 
the Colorific rays of Light, by Paul 
Cooper, esq. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 10. The Anniversary dinner of 
the Society was given at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James’s-street, when 
all the leading members attended, together 
with some distinguished visitors, among 
whom were the Neapolitan, Swedish, and 
Greek Ministers. The chair was ve 
ably filled by the Right Hon. C. W. 
Wynn. In the course of the evening, 
Sir George Staunton adverted to the 
great benefits which might be anticipated 
from the mission which had been recently 
appointed to China; and various interest- 
ing topics connected with Oriental in- 
vestigation, wereincidentally touched upon 
by several of the company. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 12. Atthe Anniversary meeting, 
W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. in the chair, 
Sir George Murray was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and R. I. Murchison, esq. was 
élected a Vice President. The report 
related that the Society had published, 
during the last year, the third volume of 
its Journal, in two parts, and a Map of 
America by Col. Monteith; that the late 
African and Palestine Associations had 
dissolved themselves, and transferred their 
funds to the Society; that the royal pre- 
miums for 1832 and 1833 were assigned 
to Capt. Briscoe and Capt. Ross, and 
that the Council had subscribed 50/. to a 
projected expedition into the interior of 
Africa from Delagoa Bay; and to another 
into the interior of South America, 502. 
towards outfit, and 50/. a-year for three 

ears. It also noticed the formation of a 

ranch society at Bombay. Lieut. Allen, 
the companion of the late Richard Lan- 
der, was present, and exhibited a variety 
of his African sketches. A portrait of 
Lander, painted by Mr. Brockeden, 
shortly before his departure, was presented 
by that gentleman to the Society. The 
Society have published the First part of 
vol. IV. of their Journal. 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


April 30, At the annual Court of Go- 
vernors and Proprietors, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair, the Council 
offered their congratulations on the suc- 
cess which had attended their proceedings 
during the past year. At the close of the 
former year, the Council had expressed its 
anxiety respecting the completion of the 
river front, and some doubt existed as to 
whether they might be enabled to com- 
plete it, in consequence of the defalcation 
of some of the proprietors, who had not 
made good their engagements to the 
amount of 13,000/.; but a meeting had 


been called, at which it was agreed to make 
an appeal to the friends of the institution, 
and, in consequence, in advances of 10 
per cent. on shares, and in subscriptions 
and donations, a sum of 7,297. 17s. had 
been received up to the present time, in- 
cluding the munificent donation of 1,000/. 
from the late William E. Gosling, esq. 
Encouraged by this success, the Council 
feel no doubt of the completion of the 
front and terrace, as well as the house for 
the Principal, by the close of the present 
year. ‘The number of students at pre- 
sent at the College were stated as fol- 
lows :— 

Senior Department .......... 104 

Occasional Students.......... 171 

In the Medical Department .. 66 

Occasional Students in the same 175 

Junior Department for General 

Instruction ..........646- 
Ree 920 

This number was somewhat less than last 
year, and might be attributed to the pro- 
tracted illness and subsequent death of 
Professor Park. The medical depart- 
ment was never more prosperous than at 
the present time, and a class of associates 
had been instituted. In the junior de- 
partments the number had increased, and 
the Council had added instruction in the 
German language and drawing, without 
any additional charge. ‘The Council ex- 
pressed its regret at the deaths of two of 
their Professors—Mr. Park, Professor 
of English law and jurisprudence, and M. 
Ventouillac, Professor of the French lan- 
guage, on the merits of whom the Coun- 
cil passed a high eulogium, The former 
vacancy had been supplied by Mr. J. M. 
Spurrier, and the latter by Monsieur Isi- 
dore Brasseur; and Mr. J. Phillips filled 
the vacancy by the retirement of Mr. 
Lyell, in the Professorship of Geology. 
The report stated, that two additional 
Schools had been added, so that there 
were now seven schools in the metropolis 
acting in union with the College. The 
Council felt gratification in announcing 
a donation of 2,000/. from Major-Gen. 
Sir Henry Worseley, for the purpose of 
educating at the College one or more mis- - 
sionaries to be sent to India for the pro- 
motion of Christian knowledge. Lord 
Bexley had also presented the College 
with 11 shares of 1001. each, as a free 
gift, and Mrs. Sophia Bexley one share 
of 100/., the privileges attached to which 
to be executed by the authorities. 

The amount of the receipts for the past 


Sg, ee £16,197 11 6 
xpenditure .......... 12,446 14 5 
Balance ...-.... £3,750 17 1 


Besides 4,000/. in chequer Bills. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 26. Read:—1. a letter from 
Mr. Jephson, M.P. onthe changes in the 
temperature of a thermal spring at Mal- 
low, principally during the winter months 
of 1833; 2. a letter from Mr. Egerton, 
on the means which were employed to 
change the course of the Kander, and on 
the detritus deposited in the lake of Thun 
by that river since its direction has been 
p Rony 3. a notice, by Colonel Sykes, of 
a collection of fossils made by Captain 
Smee in Cutch; 4. on the gravel and 
alluvial deposits on the surface of the old 
red sandstone in parts of Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire, with an account of 
the Travertino of Southstone Roch, by 
Mr. Murchison. 

April 9. Read:—1. Mr. Richardson’s 
description of the geological structure of 
the coast from Whitstable to the North 
Foreland ; and an account of the changes 
which have taken place in the physical 
outline of the shore at Herne Bay.— 
Among the bones obtained by the author 
from the oyster-bed opposite Swale Cliff, 
and exhibited to the Sciety, were those 
of the elephant, horse, bear, ox, and 
deer. 2. On the ravines, passes, and 
fractures, in the Mendip Hills, and other 
adjacent boundaries of the Bristol coal- 
field, and on the geological period when 
they were effected; by the Rev. D. Wil- 

ms. 

April 23. Read, On the tertiary forma- 
tions near Lorea, Totana, Mula, and Car- 
tagena, in the south-eastern portion of the 
Kingdom of Murcia, by Chas. Silvertop, 
esq.; and, On the Burmudas, by Lieut. 
Nelson, R. Eng. 

May 7. Read, on the distribution of 
organic remains in the lias series of the 
coast of Yorkshire, between Peak Hill, 
near Robin Hood’s Bay, and the village 
of Saltburn, near Redcar, with a view to 
facilitate the identification of the different 
members of the series by their fossil con- 
tents, by Mr. Williamson, jun. of Scar- 
borough; and a memoir on the Loess of 
the Rhine, by Charles Lyell, esq. Foreign 
Sec. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 29. At the 25th annual meeting, 
the report of the auditors presented a 
very gratifying statement of the condition 
of the Society. It was shown that the 
income for the year exceeded the expen- 
diture in the sum of 1,574/., and that the 
Society had been enabled in consequence 
to reduce the bonded debt by 9207. The 
gross amount of the debt was stated to be 
17,6027. 1]s. 9d., and the assets 28,014. 
10s. 10d., after allowing 1,200/. for con- 
tingencies. 
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May 10. The first garden exhibition, : 
or public day, took place at Chiswick, 
and, as the weather was partitularly fa- 
vourable, it was very fully attended. The 
others are fixed for the 7th of June, 5th 
of July, and the 13thof September. The 
balance of the Garden Exhibition account 
of last year, after the payment of ex- 
penses, added 340/. to the income of 
the Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April29. At the annual meeting of this, 
Society, a printed paper was distributed, 
stating the receints and disbursements for 
the past year to have been:— Annual sub- 
scriptions 3,325/. Admission to Gar- 
dens 7,954/., besides admissions to Mu- 
seum, sale of “ Transactions,” sales of 
animals, &c., making a total of 14,2731. 
Expenses—Salaries and wages, 2,206/. ; 
Provisions, 1,6091.; Works, repairs, &c. 
2,004.; Garden expenses, 1,174/.; be- 
sides costs of subjects, pre ions, &c. 
making a total of 13,152/. Lord Stanley 
was re-elected President. It was unani- 
mously resolved that a salary of 200/. 
prewnry | be assigned to the office of Secre- 
tary, now held by Mr. Bennett, who, in 
returning thanks, declared that he should 
appropriate no part of it to his individual 

urposes. No fewer than 257 Fellows 
fas been admitted since the last annual 
meeting; and the total number is now 
2,546 
ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 


May 16. Dr. Buckland in the chair. 
A Paper was read on Achromatism pro- 
duced by the nature of the medium in 
which the focus is formed, by the Secre- 
tary; another on the explanation of cer- 
tain ocular phenomena, by the Secretary; 
and a third by Professor Wilson on the 
ancient coins of India. Dr. Daubeny 
presented a copy of his inaugural lecture 
on Botany, and made a statement respect- 
ing the progress of the subscription to- 
wards the completion of the Botanic 
Garden, particularly referring to the mu- 
nificent donation of 500/. from the Rad- 
cliffe Trustees. The Rev. J. Jones, of 
Christ Church, shewed an antique ring, 
lately discovered in the parish of St. Tho- 
mas’s, in Oxford, and a short account of 
it by Mr. Black was read. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, 


May 10. The 25th Anniversary of this 
incorporated society was celebrated at 
Freemasons’ Hall; Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart. M.P. presided. . The in- 
stitution consists of two distinct branches, 
viz. the artists’ annuity fund, raised and 
wholly supported by the contributions of 
its members for their own relief in sick- 
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hess or superannuation, and of which 227 
artists of mérit in painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and engraving, are at present 
enrolled members; and the benevolent 
fund, supported by the donations and sub- 
seriptions of the patrons of the fine arts, 
and raised for the purpose of affording re- 
lief to widows and orphans of the mem- 
bers of the first branch of this charity. 
Donations of 105i. from the King; of 
25l. from the Duchess of Kent; and of 
other subscriptions to the amount of 
545/., were announced. 


BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 


A new Literary Institution, under this 
name, has been established for the benefit 
of the populous and wealthy district si- 
tuated to the west of Hyde Park Corner. 
The Duke of Sussex has been chosen 
Patron, Earl Fitzwilliam President, the 
other resident Nobility and Members of 
Parliament Vice-Patrons and Vice-Pre- 
sidents ; and a Council of thirty gentlemen 
will manage the affairs of this Society. 
The house is No. 30, Sloane-street, and 
the Secretary Mr. C. R. Edmonds. The 
opening Lecture was delivered by Dr. 
Lardner on the 13th of May. This in- 
stitution was originally designed and pro- 
moted by J. C. Evans, esq. 


PRINCESS ELIZARETH’S DRAWINGS, 


The Duchess of Hesse Homburg has 
ordered a collection of twenty Drawings, 
executed by herself (when in England), 
and formerly engraved and dedicated to 
her Royal Parents, to be again engraved 
ona smaller scale. The subject of these 
drawings is the distinction between Fancy 
and Imagination. The description of 
each is given in a collection of sonnets by 
Miss Minna Witte, which have been 
translated into English verse by the Prin- 
cess. This work is published at the ex- 
pense of her Royal Highness, with a fac- 
simile, in which she dedicates it to her 
brother the Duke of Cambridge. Her 
Royal Highness has ordered the produce 
of the sale to be given to the poor of 
Hanover. 


SALES AT PARIS. 


A recent sale of Autographs at the 
Hotel of the Commissaires Priseurs, in 
Paris, attracted a very numerous company. 
A letter written by Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
was knocked down at 410f., another by 
Jean Lafontaine at 400f., and one by Mi- 
chael Montaigne at 700f. The last, which 
is dated in 1588, contains about 30 lines, 
and is the first that has ever been brought 
to the hammer. 

The great sale of the historical library, 
formed by the late Mr. Boulard, and pur- 
chased in the mass by the late Richard 
Heber, esq., commenced on Friday, the 


2d May, and will continue during the fol- 
lowing 69 days. 


WALTHAM CROSS, 


May 17. A festival was held this day 
at the Falcon Inn, Waltham Cross, to 
commemorate the repair of the early and 
very beautiful specimen of art which gives 
name to that place. In the Gent. Mag. 
for July 1832, is an engraving of the 
Cross, and we there noticed its intended 
repair. We are now happy to report favour- 
ably of the progress of the restoration, 
which has been carefully carried on under 
the vigilant superintendance of Mr. W-. 
B. Clarke the Architect, who, as a native 
of the place, engaged in the task con 
amore, and has devoted his time and 
talents gratuitously. About 50 persons 
of the first consequence in the neighbour- 
hood, with several gentlemen of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries and others from 
London, were present: amongst whom 
we noticed the venerable Sir A. Hume, 
his grandson Viscount Alford, Hon. Mr. 
Cust, Col. Osborne, E. Harman, J. Dis- 
ney, R. Alston, E. Clarke, J. Rickman, 
J. Britton, J. B. Nichols, J. & T. Saun- 
ders, R.& A. Taylor, ‘I. Windus, esqs. 
&e. &e. 

The chair was ably filled by Wm. Har- 
rison, esq. K.C. After the health of the 
King, the learned Chairman, in proposing 
the health of her Majesty, the Patroness 
of the restoration, took occasion not 
merely to advert to the character of that 
Queen whose name is connected with the 
Cross, but gave a clear and succinct ac- 
count of those events in the life of King 
Edward I. and of his consort, which led 
to the erection of this, and so many other 
interesting and beautiful memorials. He 
mentioned her descent from the houses of 
Castile, Leon, and Ponthieu, and the ex- 
istence of the armorial bearings of those 
houses upon the Cross at Waltham, as a 
means of identifying it with the Sove- 
reign to whose conjugal piety it is as- 
cribed. Mr. Harrison also noticed the 
opinion which assigns the work to Pietro 
Cavallini a Roman Artist, showing it to 
be as ill-founded in regard to historical 
facts, as it is unsupported by any other 
kind of proof. 

‘¢The Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
Ladies contributors;” and, “Success to 
the Restoration of Waltham Cross and 
the Statues upon it,” were then given. 

Sir Abraham Hume, on his health being 
drank, expressed his satisfaction in having 
contributed to the restoration of one of 
the finest monuments of antiquity, erected 
to one of the best of Queens; whose vir- 
tues were well imitated by her present 
Majesty. He expressed himself confi- 
dent of the assistance of the other mem- 
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bers of the Royal Family, and of the 
Female Nobility, in support of the re- 
pair of the Statues of the Queen. 

,. The next toast was the Society of An- 
tiquaries, particularly those Fellows who 
had aided the restoration, and were then 
present. Mr. R. Taylor returned thanks 
in a neat speech, and alluded to the spirit 
of restoration which had happily arisen, 
particularly at the Lady Chapel, Crosby 
Hall, St Alban’s Abbey, &c. Mr. K. 
Westmacott, R.A. in responding for the 
Royal Academy and his own name, en- 
tered into some inquiry on the state of 
monumental sculpture and architecture in 
the time of Edward I., and gave it as his 
opinion that the statues on Waltham 
Cross, as well as the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor at Warminster, were byan Italian 
artist of the Pisan school. The next 
toast was, “ Mr. W. B. Clarke the ar- 
chitect, who has superintended the re- 
storation; andthe Architectural Society.” 
Mr. Clarke returned thanks, and stated 
the objects of the Society. He adverted 
to a survey and measurements of the 
Cross which he had made 10 years ago, 
and mentioned those parts of the struc- 
ture in which he had been obliged in some 
degree to rely on his own judgment, and 
on analogy with the rest of the original 
- work, “Me. Harman proposed the Chair- 
man; who observed, that in assisting the 
restoration of the Cross, he should feel 
gratified to the last day of his lite. The 
health of Rowland Alston, esq. who has 
been a liberal contributor, those of the 
Vice-Presidents, and other appropriate 
toasts succeeded. Mr. Britton, in pro- 
posing the health of the master mason, 
expressed his approbation of the execution 
of the new work, and complimented Mr. 
Farrar for his care and skill. Nor was 
the health of Mr. Howard, the host of 
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the Falcon, forgotten, who has allowed 

one corner of his house to be taken down, 

by which the fourth side of the Cross will 
seen. 


INCREASE OF ROMANISM. 


At the! Anniversary of the British 
Reformation Society, Captain Gordon 
stated that there were eight millions of 
persons in these ™ 77 professing the 
Catholic religion. That in England and 
Wales there were 423 chapels, and in 
Scotland 74. In 1796 there were but 
two chapels in London, in addition to 
those belonging to the Ambassadors. In 
1834 there are no fewer than 25 chapels, 
exclusive of those of the Ambassadors. 
In 1796 there were but 24 chapels licensed 
in Great Britain; now, as he had stated, 
there were not fewer than 500. In 1796 
the Catholics had no college in England ; 
now the Catholics have upwards of nine 
colleges. In 1796 the Catholics had only 
two schools or seminaries near: they 
had now above 50 throughout the country. 
Even in Scotland, where such a struggle 
had been made for the preservation of 
the Reformed Religion, the Catholic 
Church was rising rapidly. When he 
was last in Edinburgh he found that a nun- 
nery was about being established, and 
Scotch Magistrates were sanctioning and 
patronizing the oratorios in Catholic cha- 
pels. The Captain next referred to the 
spread of liberalism in these lands, and 
ey among the Members of the 

egislature. Some years ago the Liberals 
proposed the endowment of Catholic 
Colleges ; 8,000/. a-year had been settled 
on the College of Maynooth, and, to com- 
plete the matter, an Act of Parliament had 
also authorised the payment of the Ca- 
tholic Clergy in the Colonies. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 1. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Mr. E. Chatfield exhibited a drawing of 
a singular stone, called a font, in the chapel 
at Loch Finlaggon, in Islay, in which the 
Lords of the Isles were crowned. It isa 
small shallow basin, with a groove or 
channel, formed on a flat oblong stone, 
and resembling the British rock-basins 
which have sometimes been deemed altars, 
for the sacrifice of victims. On the same 
paper were drawn a British urn, and a 
metal relique found near the same place. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some large drawings of the porch of 
Malmesbury Abbey Church, the Jewry 
wall at Leicester, Brixworth Church, the 
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tower at Earls Barton, and the front of 
Notre Dame at Poictiers. 

John Hay, esq. of Leeds, communi- 
cated some remarks on the Roman coin- 
moulds found at Wakefield, and in various 
parts of England. He noticed that they 
all belonged to one period, from the Em- 
peror Severus to Maximus, and that they 
are all consequently subsequent to the 
arrival ot Severus in Britain. Mr. Hay 
considers that they were the production of 
forgers, and not, as has been generally 
supposed, cast on occasion of a pressing 
demand for the pay of soldiers, or, as the 
French have termed them, piéces de ne- 
cessité. 

May 8. Mr. Gurney, V. P. in the chair. 








See 
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- John Gage, esq. Director, communi- 
cated. an account of a recent disinterment 
of the remains of Thomas Duke of Ex- 
eter (ob. 1426). In 1772 the body was 
found in the abbey church of Bury, wrap- 
ped in lead, and in an extraordinary state 
of preservation. Its state was described 
by Dr. Collignon in the 62d volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions; and the 
hands are now preserved at the College of 
Surgeons. In a late excavation near the 
north-east pier of the abbey tower, the 
remains were again disturbed ; it appeared 
that the feet, as well as the hands, had 
been removed from the body. ‘ 

Mr. Wordesley exhibited some coin- 
moulds, with a crucible and coins, found 
in Yorkshire. 

A further portion was read of Mr. 
Ottley’s paper on ancient MSS. 

May 15. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

The evening was wholly occupied with 
a further reading of Mr. Ottley’s paper. 

Adjourned over the Whitsun week. 


LETTER OF JOAN OF ARC. 


An original letter of Joan of Arc has 
recently been discovered in the Archives 
of the department du Nord. It is ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
couched in laconic terms. “ Jehanne la 
Pucelle requires you, in the name of 
Heaven and her sovereign Lord the King 
of France, that you conclude a good and 
lasting peace—mutually forgive each other, 
like good Christians—but, if you must 
make war, go and fight the Saracens. I 
supplicate humbly as well as require, that 
you fight no more in the holy territory of 
France, but that you withdraw your troops. 
If you do not, you may depend that a 
will not gain any battle against the King 
Jeshus, King of Heaven and of all the 
world, and my lawful sovereign.” The 
letter is dated from Reims, and bears a 
seal. It is in very antiquated French, and 
there are so many abbreviations in it, that 
it is difficult in some places to discover 
the exact meaning. 


AN ANCIENT BOAT 


has been lately discovered in deepening 
a sewer ditch at North Stoke, a village 
near the Arun in Sussex. It is formed 
out of a single oak tree, like the Indian 
canoes, and is believed to be what was 
called by the ancient Britons,acwcu. It 
is in good preservation, measures thirty- 
four feet six inches in length, four feet six 
inches wide in the centre, and is two feet 
high ; it has three divisions which appear 
to have served the double purpose of 
seats, and supports to the sides. The 
oak-is become as black as ebony. 


MR. WILLET’S COINS. 

The most remarkable objects in the 
four days’ sale of Mr. Willet’s cabinet, 
beginning on the 19th Feb., were the 
following :— £2 & 
A well-preserved Coin of Tibe- 

rius in first brass, reverse ROM. 

ET. auG. brought .......... 4 20 
Another, with a countermark.. 3 70 
Germanicus, in large brass, ill 

coentigay but the only one 

nown in this country ...... 4130 
Britannicus in second brass, 

struck at Alabanda in Caria 

(in but ordinary preservation), 

an extremely rare coin...... 15 150 
A denarius of Drusus, with the 

head of Tiberiusonthereverse 9 00 
A brass medallion of Vitellius, 

reverse, Marsholdinga trophy 

(the same type as that de- 

scribed in Mr. Akerman’s ca- 

talogue, vol. 1, p.178, No.5) 22 15 0 

This is a very extravagant price, consi- 
dering that it only differs from the large 
brass of this Emperor in the size of the 
metal on which itis struck. It was bought 
by the late Mr. Douce. Some of the col- 
lectors would not allow it to be a me- 
dallion; but as Coins of the size of the 
large brass, but struck from the dye of the 
second size, are ranged with those of the 
first size, this must certainly be allowed 
a place among the medallions. It is the 
only medallion of Vitellius at present 
known. 

Plotina, the wife of Hadrian, 

in large brass, fine, and of great 

WO Bis ta tisa obs capendos 11100 
Pescennius Niger, a denarius, re- 

verse, the Modius with ears of 

corn; legend, FELICITAS TEM- 

PORUM, well preserved...... 8 26 
Sept. Severus, an aureus, in 

fine preservation, and of much 

better fabric than the majority 

of his gold coins, brought (af- 

ter much competition) ...... ll 50 
Commodus, an aureus, in fine 

preservation, reverse, Jupiter 

ay ET ee 8 50 
Sabinia Tranquillina, a dena- 

rius, Concord seated, an ex- 

tremely rare coin .......... 14 00 
Geta in large brass, “ apvENTUS 

AUGUSTI,” probably unique... 5 15 6 


ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


A very rich collection of ancient ar- 
mour was dispersed by auction, on the 
19th of March and three following 
days, by Mr. George Robins, at the 
Queen’s Bazaar in Oxford street. It 
had been collected by Bernard Brocas, 
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esq. of Wokefield Park in Berkshire; 
and the catalogue was very judiciously 
and scientifically prepared by J. 

Planché, esq. F.S.A. who, in his intro- 
ductory observations remarked “that the 
collection was, with one exception, (that 
of Llewellyn Meyrick, esq. is, of course, 
alluded to), the most instructive in Eng- 
land, and, perhaps, in the world. Our 
own National Collection in the Tower, 
though infinitely more extensive, and 
boasting costlier specimens in point of 
art or material, possesses no Armour 
older than the reign of Henry VI. and 
the accumulations at Dresden and Vienna, 
for want of chronological arrangement, 
are useless.” The sale commenced with 
Oriental specimens, among which a suit 
of Mabhratta armour, of polished steel, 
beautifully gilt and engraved, was sold for 
191. 19s. Next followed more than a hun- 
dred swords, of nearly every nation and 
fashion that have been manufactured during 
the last 400 years, at Toledo, Ferrara, So- 
lingan, Passau, Bilboa, &ec. Two of the 
most remarkable were a broad sword, ele- 
gantly damasked in gold, with Arabic in- 
scriptions and ornaments, which sold for 
71. 10s. ; and a magnificent Venetian broad 
sword of the 16th century, sold for 11d. 11s. 
Next followed Hunting Weapons, Hal- 
bards, Partizans, Pole-axes, and Maces. 
A beautifully engraved Mazuelle of steel, 
with a wheel-lock pistol, was deemed 
curious for marking the transition from 
the former instrument to the latter, about 
the reign of our Edward the Sixth: it 
was sold for 91. 9s. Among the Daggers 
was one of those made for the purpose of 
revenging the murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, being engraved with a 
death’s head, and the inscription ‘ Me- 
mento Godfrey 1678 ;” it was sold for 2l. 
10s. Then came the Cross-bows and 
Fire-arms, from the earliest hand-cannons 
of the reign of Edward the Fourth, to 
the best modern pieces ; among them the 
rifle of a Margrave of Baden-Durluck 
1718, having a stock and butt magnifi- 
cently carved in ivory with heathen my- 
thology, was sold for 14/. 3s. 6d. The Pis- 
tols formed a very complete series, from 
the invention of that weapon at Pistoia, 
in Tuscany, in the reign of our Henry 
VIIL to the present day. Among the 
Horse Armour, a champfrein and tes- 
tiere, exquisitely engraved with Ara- 
besque ornaments, and a saddle to match, 
perhaps, from bearing the Imperial eagle 
and crown, once belonging to Charles V. 
produced 34/. 13s.; a demi-champfrein, 
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which certainly belonged to the Empe- 
ror Férdinand the First, 102. 10s. The 
Shields, &c. presented many exquisite 
specimens of the Italian chasers. A hel- 
met, with a chimera as the crest, magni- 
ficently embossed in the 16th century, 
44l. 2s.; another made in 1542, 297. 8s.; 
a shield, presenting figures of Prudentia, 
Mars, Invidia, and apparently Fame and 
Fortitude, 1362. 10s.; another, with the 
labours of Hercules, 361. 15s. An an- 
cient Greek or Etruscan helmet of bronze, 
of the classical shape usually seen on 
the head of Minerva, 27. 2s. A Vene- 
tian salade of the 15th century, made in 
imitation of the same Greek shape, 2/. 
5s. A basinet, with a moveable vizor of 
the peculiar form in fashion only during 
the last 20 years of the 14th century, and 
being the earliest war helmet of the chi- 
valric times known to exist, except a simi- 
lar one which was purchased at the same 
time for the collection at Goodrich Court, 
was sold for 22/. ls.; a tilting helmet of the 
close of the 15th century, with all its 
buckles, &c. for the crest and ornaments 
complete, 6/. 6s. Forty-eight hargobus- 
siers’ suits, of the period of the Protec- 
torate, were sold in seven lots for 171. 
13s. The whole suits, of a superior 
description, were nearly fifty in number; 
they were sold at almost every variety of 
price, from less than 10/. to nearly 150/. 
The three highest were; an engraved 
and gilt suit, 117/.; a complete suit of 
polished steel, ribbed and fluted, 1471. 
12s. ; a finely engraved Italian suit 105i. ; 
the presumed date of the first was about 
1525 or 1530, and of the others about 
20 years later. Towards the close of 
the sale was put up a tricolor standard 
inscribed “1? EMPEREUR NAPOLEON A LA 
GARDE NATIONALE D L’ILE D’ ELBE,” and 
which was presented to that corps at 
the review on the Champ de Mars, 
Paris, in 1814, and afterwards taken at 
Waterloo ; it is embroidered in silyer with 
wreathed N’s, crowns, eagles, and bees, 
and the pole ornamented with a brass 
eagle and a tricolor scarf. Mr. Brocas 
gave a hundred guineas for it; but it was 
knocked down for 40/. 19s. and, it is sup- 
posed, has returned to France. A Napo- 
leon eagle, taken at Waterloo, obtained 
131. 13s. The whole produce of the sale 
was 1700/. 10s. 6d. A large portion of 
the collection was purchased by dealers 
from Paris. There are plates in the cata- 
logue representing several interesting 


specimens of armour, and the Napoleon 
standard. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Lorps, April 21. 


Petitions from Hants, Exeter, and 
various other places were presented in 
favour of the claims of the Dissenters, for 
the better observance of the Sabbath, for 
the protection of the Established Church, 
for the abolition of Tithes, &c.—The 
Duke of Gloucester then presented a peti- 
tion, signed by 258 resident members of 
the University of Cambridge, praying 
their Lordships not to agree to the prayer 
of a petition signed by 63 members of the 
University, which had been presented to 
the House on Friday, the 21st of March. 
His Grace strongly supported the peti- 
tion. He had heard no good reason for 
granting the claim of the Dissenters to be 
admitted to take degrees. His Grace 

resented another petition from the same 
Taaeonite, signed . 755 under-graduates 
and bachelors out of 1100.—Earl Grey 
denied that a compliance with the prayer 
of the petition presented some nights 
since from certain members of that Uni- 
versity, would be productive of the con- 
sequences anticipated by the Noble Duke. 
The object of the application of the 
petitioners was, that Dissenters should be 
admitted to the degree of bachelor, master, 
or doctor, in arts, in law, or in physic, 
without being subjected to the subscrip- 
tion of certain religious tests or articles. 
Instead of endangering the security of the 
Established Church, the effect of the 
prayer of this petition, if it were admitted, 
would be to remove prejudice, to destroy 
animosity, and, by so doing, to impart 
strength to that Establishment which it 
was the most anxious wish of them all to 
uphold and support.—The Duke of Wel 
lington was of opinion, that, were the claims 
of the Dissenters to be conceded, not only 
the union of Church and State, but the 
existence of Christianity itself would be 
endangered.— The Lord Chancellor in- 
ferred from the objections made by the 
two Illustrious Dukes to the granting of 
degrees from Oxford or Cambridge to 
Dissenters, that they would have no ob- 
jection to enable other Universities to 
grant what they refused. It would be 
the height of injustice and absurdity to 
tell the Dissenters that they should neither 
have degrees there nor any where else. — 
The Bishop of Exeter contended that it 
was utterly impossible, consistently with 
the oaths by which its members were 
bound, to admit Dissenters to the privi- 


leges of the University of Oxford. The 
Noble Prelate affirmed that the subscrip- 
tion to the 39 Articles required from 
youths previous to matriculation, was 
simply tantamount to a declaration that 
the subscribers were members of the 
Church of England.—The Zord Chan- 
cellor, in reference to the last speaker’s 
explanation of subscription to the Articles, 
said, that if subscription did not mean 
what it professed to mean, but any thing 
into which casuists might be pleased to 
convert it, a more clumsy invention was 
never struck out by human brain, lay or 
clerical, academic or barbarous, than to 
make a man who was only called upon to 
state his belief of one article swear that 
he believed in 39 other articles.— After 
some further discussion, the petition was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

April 22. Lord Kenyon moved the 
second reading of his Bill for the regula- 
tion and amendment of Beer Hovusgs.— 
Vise. Melbourne, although much doubting 
the dreadful increase of crime which had 
been described, should vote for the second 
reading. He thought one of the principal 
objections related to houses established 
in lonely and remote situations.—The 
Lord Chancellor thought the difficulties 
which beset the subject were almost 
insurmountable.—The Bill was then read 
asecond time, and referred to a committee. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved 
certain resolutions rélative to the printing 
of PartiaMENTaRY Papers, and with a 
view to diminish the enormous expense 
incurred under that head. One of the 
changes recommended by the Committee, 
on whose report the resolutions were 
founded, was an interchange of papers 
between the two Houses of Parliament. 
—The resolutions were agreed to. 





House or Commons, 4pril 22. 

After a multitude of Petitions had 
been presented for and against the Rr- 
PEAL Of the LEGISLATIVE Union between 
Encianp and Irevanp, Mr. O'Connell 
rose for the purpose of moving for a Select 
Committee ‘to inquire and report on the 
means by which the dissolution of the 
Parliament of Ireland was effected; on 
the effects of that measure upon Ireland, 
and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England ; 
and on the probable consequences of con- 
tinuing the legislative union between 
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both countries.” The Hon. and Learned 
Member entered into the history of the 
connexion between the two countries, to 
show that England had acquired no right, 
by conquest or otherwise, to supreme 
power over Ireland. He also detailed 
the means resorted to for the accomplish- 
ment of the Act of Union, which he 
maintained was not a compact but a gross 
imposition, brought about by bribery and 
corruption of the basest character, and 
since this Union the English Govern- 
ment had not been enabled to govern 
Ireland even to their own satisfaction; 
for two-thirds of that time they had 
ruled Ireland, not by the ordinary laws, 
but by despotism. They had not treated 
her with justice ; and, as the only remedy, 
«he demanded, in the name of Ireland, the 
restoration of her independent Parlia- 
ment.—The discussion was then ad- 
journed. 

April 23. Mr. Spring Rice resumed 
the debate on the Repeat of the Union, 
in a speech which occupied six hours in 
the delivery. He gave a complete history 
of the changes effected by the Union, and 
showed that the Union between the two 
countries had been the source of com- 
mercial prosperity to Ireland, and had 
released the people of that country from 
the tyranny of the wealthier classes, 
Were the object of the motion to be 
gained, and a Repeal of the Union ob- 
tained, the result would be the substitu- 
tion of a fierce and democratic Republic 
for that constitutional Monarchy under 
which they then lived—which he should 
consider one of the greatest curses that 
could befall the empire, because it would 
Jead to its entire subversion. The Hon. 
Member concluded by moving, that a 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, in which the other House of Par- 
liament should afterwards be invited to 
concur, expressing the fixed and steady 
determination of the House of Commons 
to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, as 
necessary to the safety of the general 
interests of the State, and to the security 
and happiness of all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects—the conviction of the 
House, that such determination was justi- 
fied, not only by general grounds, but by 
peculiar reasons specially applying to 
lreland—expressing also their conviction 
that the Legislative Union had been for 
the particular benefit of Ireland—and con- 
cluding by assuring his Majesty, that it 
was the fixed determination of the House 
to persevere in applying its best attention 
to the removal of all the just causes of 
complaint alleged by the people of Ireland, 
and to the promotion of all well-considered 

Gent. Mac. Vou. I, 
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measures of rational liberty. —'The debate 
was then adjourned. 

April 24—-29, The debate on the Rr- 
PEAL of the Unton was resumed by Mr. 
Tennant, who seconded the amendment 
proposed y Pre 8. Rice, and was con- 
tinued, by daily adjournment, to the 29th 
of April. It was carried on with great 
spirit and animation, especially by those 
speakers who opposed the motion.—Mr. 
Littleton observed, that the Irish Parlia- 
ment had been notorious for its corruption 
—and it was in vain to look through its 
history for the manifestation of one sound 
constitutional principle.—Sir D. Sandford 
affirmed, that the state of Ireland previous 
to the Union had been wretched in the 
extreme, and that Ireland, in common 
with Scotland, would derive advantage and 
prosperity from being united with Eng- 
land.—Mr. Zambert strongly opposed the 
motion, observing that it would be just 
as reasonable to have moved for an inqui 
into the causes and means of the Iris 
invasion.—Sir R. Peel affirmed, that it 
would be as reasonable to ask for a revival 
of the Heptarchy as for a Repeal of the 
Union, which must not, could not be con- 
ceded. There never had been an inde- 
pendent Legislature in Ireland—it could 
not enjoy it; there must be a paralysed 
Monarchy in such a case, or a corrupt 
Parliament, or both. He then implored 
the House not to entertain for a moment 
the question of Repeal.— Mr. D. Callaghan 
contended that Ireland stood in need of a 
domestic Legislature to look after her 
own interests, As one of the results of 
the Union, that country was at present a 
desolate waste, and the industrious classes 
were ina state of great misery and wretch- 
edness.— Mr. Lefroy affirmed that repeal 
was called for by a portion only of the 
pecple of Ireland, the moral weight and 
influence of a large body being opposed to 
it. He was convinced that the measure 
called for would be the greatest violation 
of national faith—Mr. R. C. Fergusson 
said, that to agree to a Repeal of the Union 
would be nothing less than signing the 
death-warrant of the wealth, the glory, 
and the prosperity of the empire.—Sir 
H. Vivian observed, that the interests of 
both countries were so completely dove- 
tailed together, that it was impossible 
to separate them without destroying both. 
—Dr. Baldwin affirmed, that the eager- 
ness which the Irish people now displayed 
for a Repeal of the Legislative Union, was 
owing to the experience which they had 
had of the misgovernment of the Imperial 
Parliament.—Mr. Pryme maintained that 
it was impossible that the Union between 
the two countries could be continued, if 
either had the power — its Parlia- 

4] 
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ment of interfering with the policy of the 
other.—Mr. Jephson said, that although 
the bulk of the people of Ireland was 
undoubtedly favourable to Repeal, yet the 
wealth and intelligence of the country 
were y eer to such a measure.—Mr. 
Shaw thought, that, were the Union re- 
pealed, the connexion of the countries 
would be a rope of sand, which the first 
demagogue who found it an obstacle to 
his views might at his pleasure scatter to 
the winds.—Mr. James said, that he was 
convinced, not only of the necessity of 
continuing the Union, but also of the 
necessity of cementing it more closely 
than ever, by the opening speech of the 
Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin; 
be had utterly and signally failed in show- 
ing that prosperity would return to Ireland 
if the Union were repealed, and he had 
not even made out a prima fucie case that 
such | a measure would be either just, 
politic, or expedient.—After Mr. O’Con- 
nell had replied, the House came to a 
division, when there appeared, for Mr. 
Ss. Rice’s amendment, 523; against it, 38; 
> aaa against the Repeal of the Union, 





House or Lorps, April 28. 

The Duke of Newcastle called the at- 
tention of the House to the novel and 
disgraceful nuisance of processions at fu- 
nerals of deceased members of Trades’ 
Unions, and inquired whether any steps 
had been taken to put an end to them ?— 
Viscount Melbourne regretted the exis- 
tence of such meetings. Government 
were ready to put down any riotous or 
disorderly assemblages ; but it was hoped 
that such proceedings would die away of 
themselves.— The Marquis of London- 
derry said that the present was a very 
alarming crisis, and one which called for 
the serious attention of Government. He 
understood that within these few days, 
15,000 men had been enrolled in the 
unions.— The Earl of Eldon said that the 
assembling of such vast numbers of peo- 
pe, and their parading in menacing force, 

ad a manifest tendeney towards a breach 
of the public peace, and ought, consequent- 
ly, be prevented.—The Lord Chancellor 
entirely agreed in the sentiment, that vast 
and unnecessary numbers of men assem- 
bling themselves together was illegal ; 
they tended to produce great public mis- 
chief. With regard to the Dorchester 
Unionists, there could not be a shadow of 
a doubt of the justness of their conviction. 
They were tried for taking unlawful oaths 
—an offence until within these few years 
past unknown in this country—a system 
which he believed, bad as it was in itself, 
bad as it was in its first object, had a 


decided tendency to lead to offences of a 
deeper and more deadly die. His Lord- 
ship having affirmed that these Trades’ 
Unions had been in existence five or six 
years before the political unions were 
thought of, and were in 1830 far more 
dangerous than at present—observed in 
answer to appeals which had been made 
to him out of the House on behalf of the 
industrious portion of the community, 
that it was because he was the sincere 
friend of the working classes of the coun- 
try, that he was an enemy to Trades’ 

nions; and he would add, that of all the 
worst things and of all the most perni- 
cious devices that could be imagined for 
the injury of the interests of the working 
classes, as well as the interests of the 
country at large, nothing was half so bad 
as the existence of those Trades’ Unions. 

April 30. An Address to his Majesty, 
relative to the destructive consequences 
to be apprehended from a Repeal of the 
Union, voted by the Commons on the 
preceding evening, having been commu- 
nicated to their Lordships in a conference 
with the Commons, Earl Grey proposed 
that their Lordships should at once ex- 
press their concurrence in the same, ob- 
serving, that the question of the Union 
with Ireland involved considerations af- 
fecting not merely the prosperity and 
power, but the peace, the integrity, and 
the safety of the empire. The dissevering 
of the link which bound the two countries 
would be to expose both kingdoms, thus 
weakened, to the attacks of foreign ene- 
mies—to introduce internally a state of 
things which must lead to the ruin and 
misery of both countries—but more par- 
ticularly to that part of the United King- 
dom which it was sought to delude by 
specious declarations on this question.— 

he Lord Chancellor seconded the motion. 
His Lordship observed, that their Lord- 
ships were now called upon to manifest 
their concurrence with their fellow-sub- 
jects of the other House of Parliament, 
in resisting proceedings which tended 
immediately and directly, as he in his 
conscience believed, to endanger the ex- 
istence, not of the Monarch, not of the 
Peers, not of the Commons—no, but to 
place in jeopardy the existence of the 
united empire itself-—The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquis of Londonderry, and 
the Marquis of Westmeath expressed their 
concurrence in the Address, which was 
agreed to, to be presented to his Majesty 
the following day. 


In the House of Commons, the same 
day, after a great number of petitions had 
been presented for and against Sir Andrew 
Agnew’s Bill for the better observance of 
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the Sabbath, Sir 4ndrew moved the se- 
cond reading of his Bill, which was se- 
conded by Sir O. Mosley.—Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer moved that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. So far 
was he from thinking that the bill of the 
Hon. Baronet would promote its pro- 
fessed object, that he believed, on the con- 
trary, its effect would be to bring the 
Lord's Day into almost universal disregard. 
—Mr. Potter expressed his conviction, 
that the clauses of the Bill were framed to 
catch and punish the middle classes, but 
allowed the rich and powerful to escape. 
No police force, however large, could 
carry it into effect, because it was repul- 
sive to the feelings of humanity, and he 
would add, according to his firm convic- 
tion, contrary to the feelings of a vast 
majority of the people.—Mr. Poulten 
opposed the bill, and contended that the 
divine Founder of Christianity himself 
superseded the strict law of the Sabbath 
by his own authority, in commanding the 
cripple to take up his bed and walk—an 
act of work, and a clear violation of the 
old law, and not necessary to the mere 
act of healing and charity, and in defend- 
ing the conduct of his disciples in 
plucking ears of corn on the forbidden 
day. The Lord’s day was a festival, 
founded entirely on the practice of the 
earliest Christian Church, in commemo- 
ration and proof of that event which was 
the corner-stone of our religion.—Mr. 
Roebuck was of opinion, that legislation 
upon a subject like the present amounted 
to a species of religious persecution.— 
The Bill was supported by Mr. Wilks, 
Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. A. 
Johnstone, and opposed by Earl Grosve- 
nor, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Gisborne, Col. 
Evans, Mr. M. Philips, Mr. Wynn, Sir 
Ronald Fergusson, Lord Sandon, Sir M. 
W. Ridley, Mr. Ronayne, Lord G. So- 
merset, Mr. O’Dwyer, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Goulburn, Mr. O’Connell, and Sir D. 
Sandford.—Sir .4. Agnew having replied, 
the House divided, aan there appeared, 
Ayes, 125; Noes, 161. 
House or Lorps. 

May 1. The Lord Chancellor commu- 
nicated to the House that his Majesty had 
received with satisfaction the determina- 
tion expressed by both Houses of Par- 
liament, to maintain inviolate the Legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the stability of which must 
depend the peace and prosperity of the 
British empire. 





House or Commons. 
May 5. Mr. D. W. Harvey brought 
forward a motion for a revision of the 
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Pension List. The Hon. Member 
stated that the present Pension List con- 
tained the names of 1303 persons, of 
whom 281 were gentlemen, and 1022 were 
ladies; of the former, 84 possessed titles, 
of the latter, 224, making altogether 208 
titled paupers out of the list of 1303. In 
conclusion, he moved “that a humble 
address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that he might be graciously 
pleased to give directions that an inquiry 
might be made intothe Pension List, as 
ordered to be printed by his faithful Com- 
mons, on the 28th of August, 1832, with 
the view that no person be allowed to 
continue on that list in the receipt of the 
public money, but such only as had a real 
cliim on the dele wena of the Monarch, 
or those who by the discharge of their 
duties in the public service, or by their 
attainments in science, had deserved the 
gracious consideration of their sovereign 
and of their country.”—Lord dlthorp op- 
posed the motion, on the ground that, the 
House having finally decided on the Pen- 
sion List, and his Majesty having given it 
his sanction, those on that list were, dur- 
ing the life of the present Sovereign, 
entitled to the receipt of their various 
pensions.-- Mr, Strutt moved as an amend- 
ment, ‘“* That a select committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the charges on the 
civil list and on the consolidated fund.”— 
Sir. R. Peel opposed both the original 
motion and the amendment. He thought 
them alike inconsistent with justice and 
the respect which the House owed to the 
Crown.—Mr. Lloyd could not consent to 
the violation of a solemn contract.—Mr. 
Stanley felt compelled to object in the 
very strongest manner to the original mo- 
tion and to theamendment.— Mr. O’Con- 
nell denied that a compact had been en- 
tered into on the subject between Parlia- 
ment and the Crown, the pensions in 
question being declared to be held merely 
during pleasure.—Mr. D. W. Harvey 
having replied, the House divided, when 
there appeared—For Mr. Harvey’s mo- 
tisn, 148; Against it, 390.—The House 
then divided on the amendment— Ayes, 
230; Noes, 311. 

May 6. On the motion for thesecond 
reading of the Irish Tirne Brit, Mr. 
Ronayne moved an amendment for ad- 
journing the question to that day six 
months.—Mr. O'Connell suggested, that 
as the bill proposed to sacrifice one-fifth 
of the tithes, the Stateshould pay another 
fifth, that the third fifth should be raised 
immediately from the landlords, and that 
the remaining two-fifths should be a 
permanent charge upon the land. Mr. 
Stanley entered into a vindication of the 
measure under discussion, As to the 
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ition suggested by the honorable 
on go ane. he would ask if 
there was any chance, even if the State 
should agree to pay one-fifth of the tithes, 
that the two-fifths made chargeable upon 
the land would be paid, the resistance 
having been said to be attempted on the 
ground of principle? After an extended 
debate, a division took place, when the 
numbers were—For it, 248; Against it, 


52. 
May 7. Numerous petitions were = 
sented against the Bill fora General Re- 
gistration of Deeds, after which Mr. W. 
Brougham moved the second reading of 
that measure, explaining its objects, and 
pointing out the advantages which it 
would confer. Mr. Heathcote opposed 
the motion, and moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time that day 
six months. On a division, there ap- 
peared—For the second reading, 45; 
Against it, 161. 

May 9. Resolutions for the reduction 
of the Fours into the 3 per cents. were 
agreed to. J 

After a protracted discussion, the Bill 
for the Amendment of the Poor Laws 
was read a sccond time, upon the under- 
standing that it was to be modified in the 
Committee, after a division of 319 against 
20. 





House oF Lorps. 

May 12. The Lord Chancellor pre- 
sented a petition from Glasgow, signed 
by 48,600 persons, soliciting a redress of 
the grievances and disabilities under which 
the Dissenting population of the United 
Kingdom suffer—a prayer in which he 
entirely coincided ; and urging a dissolu- 
tion of what they termed “the unjust, 
unscriptural, and injurious connexion be- 
tween the Church and State”—a new 
form of expression recently adopted, which 
seemed to have originated in political 
rather than religious dissensions. They 
desired that there should be no compulsory 
provision whatsoever for the maintenance 
of religious establishments; but that all 
sects and individuals, the ignorant and 
uninstructed, as well as the better in- 
formed, might be left to provide for them- 
selves that portion of religious instruction 
of which they stood in need, so that every 
man might be a sect and a church to 
himself, On this point he professed an 
irreversible difference of opinion with the 
petitioners, and he could not but advert 
with feelings of dismay to the state of 
things inevitable on the concession of this 
portion of their prayer—which was, in 
fact, one for the total abolition and ex- 
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tinction as well of the economical Chureh 
of Scotland as of the Establishment of 
England; but he could not think of 
leaving 14,000,000, he believed he might 
say 16,000,000, or 18,000,000 of persons, 
wholly without any established or enduring 
means for the maintenance and support 
of religion.— The ae of Canterbury 
said, that if the petitioners had only asked 
for the advancement of their comfort, the 
increase of their security, and the protec- 
tion of their property, the petition should 
have had his support; but the point to 
which they had pressed their pretensions 
was sO extravagant, and the proposition 
they had made so wild, that he could 
hardly conceive it should have proceeded 
from persons so respectable as the body 
with whom the petition originated. His 
Grace, in conclusion, declared, that he 
should give his stedfast and uncompro- 
mising opposition to eyery measure that 
could possibly tend to diminish the effi- 
ciency of the Established Church—that 
he should discharge that portion of his 
duty in a true Christian spirit, not re- 
turning “railing for railing;” neither 
would he endeavour to deprive those who 
might choose to assail him and his Rev. 
Brethren, of any advantage to which they 
might be fairly, legally, and constitu- 
tionally entitled_After some further 
conversation the petition was ordered to 
lie on the table. 





House or Commons. 

May 13. Mr. W. Brougham moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to establish a 
Genera. Recistry of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, throughout England and 
Wales. Should the present Bill pass 
into a law, he proposed to bring in another 
Bill, providing that buildings for the cele- 
bration of marriage should be enrolled and 
licensed at the quarter sessions, and that 
saa should be there qualified to cele- 

rate marriages with such religious cere- 
monies as the peculiar tenets of each sect 
might require; and any justice of the 
i might be authorized to grant a 
icence, whether he were a clergyman or 
pe pa With regard to the registration 
of births and deaths, he proposed to avail 
himself of the machinery at present in 
existence for the collection of taxes. He 
intended to make the collector of taxes 
the civil registrar of births and deaths, 
and to provide him with a book containing 
tabular forms, in which he was to make 


entries. He was also to be provided 


with a number of loose sheets, on which 
he was to make entries, and transmit each 
sheet, as soon as it was full, to the sur- 
veyor, who would afterwards forward it 
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to London. The entries made in his 
book would form duplicates to those upon 
the loose sheets, and when the volume 
was full, the registrar was to deposit it in 
the parish church as a place of sate 
custody. While the registrar had the 
volume in his keeping, he was to furnish 
any extract or information which might 
be required from the volume; but after it 
had been deposited in the church, applica- 
tion should be made to the clergyman of 
the parish. The scale of payment which 
he considered most just, would be to give, 
as a fee upon each of the first ten entries, 
5s., for each of the next ten entries he 
proposed to give a fee of 2s. 6d.: and for 
all entries above 20 a fee of 1s. He also 
proposed to render it compulsory on every 
occupier of a house to give notice, within 
three days, of any birth or death in his 
dwelling, with the name of the party, sex, 
that of the father, mother, place of birth, 
oman of the parents, &c., under a 
penalty of 40s., to be recovered before a 
justice of peace—The measure met the 
approval of Lords Althorp and J. Russell, 
and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

May 14. The Poor Laws AMEND- 
MENT Bill passed into committee, when 
Lord <Althorp intimated that in conse- 
quence of the objections which had been 
urged, the Commissioners should be 
deprived of the power which the Bill now 
gave them of committing persons for con- 
tempt, and that that offence should be 
taken cognizance of, and be punishable 
ah two justices of the peace. Another 

teration was, that the orders of the 
Board, after remaining 40 days before the 
Secretary of State, and receiving the 
sanction of Government, should be laid 
on the table of the House, so that an 
Address to revoke any one of them might 
be immediately brought forward. After 
much discussion, and a division of 312 
against 17, the first clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham brought in his Bill to 
establish a Recisrry of all Birtus, Mar- 
R1aGEs and Deatus throughout England 
and Wales, which was read a first time— 
to be read a second time on the 27th May. 

Houser or Lorps. 

May 15. Lord Wynford moved the 
second reading of his SasBaTH OBSER- 
vancE Bill, which he advocated in a 
speech of considerable length. The mo- 
tion was opposed by the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Plunkett, and several other Noble 
Lords, who declared its enactment to be 
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unnecessary, and the proposed measure 
inefficient for accomplishing its professed 
object. On a division, the numbers were 
—Contents, 16; non-contents, 13. 

In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Tennyson brought forward a mo- 
tion for the Repeat of the SerTENNIAL 
Act, and shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. The Right Hon. Member 
contended that, at the Revolution, three 
years had been fixed as the period during 
which Parliaments should continue. The 
Hon. Member thought that one effect of 
triennial elections would be a diminution 
of the expense. Col. Davies thought that 
they ought to give the Reformed Parlia- 
ment a fair trial, and if they failed to carry 
those measures of relief which the public 
called for, then it would be time to intro- 
duce such a motion as the present. Lord 
Althorp said, that after the passing of so 
large a measure of Reform, the Septen- 
nial Bill gave the people sufficient control 
over their representatives, and he shou'd 
therefore vote against the present motion. 
Mr. Stanley opposed the motion. He 
affirmed that a Triennial Parliament 
would, in fact, be only for two sessions, 
the first of which would be spent in ex- 
amining returns—the second in consider- 
ing the best means of carrying measures 
founded on them into operation—and the 
third in nothing; for the Parliament 
would be dissolved before any thing could 
be done. Were this motion carried, it 
would be impossible for any Ministry to 
conduct the business of the country.— 
Messrs. Ewart, Buckingham, O'Connell, 
Shiel, Hill, and Bulwer, as well as Sir W. 
Chaytor and Col. Evans, supported the 
motion. On a division there appeared, 
for the motion, 187; against it, 237. 

May 16. Sir Edward Knatchbull mov- 
ed the second reading of the Beer Act 
AMENDMENT Bill, the object of which 
was, that no persons but those recom- 
mended by six 10/. householders should 
be allowed a licence for the Sale of Beer ; 
and that the beer should not be consumed 
on the premises——A long discussion 
ensued, Mr. Warburton and others ob- 
serving that the complaints against beer 
shops generally originated with persons 
who had an interest in discouraging the 
free Sale of Beer. Ona division their 
appeared, for the second reading, 157; 
against it, 27. 

The House was then adjourned to 
Wednesday the 21st of May. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


A quadruple alliance has been formed 
between France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, for the purpose of expelling 
Carlos and Miguel from the Peninsula, 
which, it appears, has given great satis- 
faction to the Spaniards. The Cortes 
are at last convened, and the decree for 
the constitution and regulation of these 
bodies promulgated, in an Estatuto Real, 
or royal decree signed by the Queen. The 
Cortes are called together to aid the 
Queen in carrying duly into execution the 
wise provisions of the Law in cases where 
a minor ascends the throne. They shall 
sit por estamentos (or states), in two 
Chambers. The Estamento del Procedores, 
or Chamber of Peers, will consist of arch- 
bishops and bishops, grandees of Spain, 
the Titulos of Castile, who are hereditary 
peers, and certain peers for life chosen by 
the Queen from among the ministers, 
ambassadors, judges, officers of the army 
and navy, landed proprietors who have 
sat in the Lower Chamber of the Cortes, 
and distinguished professors of a certain 
income. They are to be twenty-five 
years of age, in full possession, their 
estates unmortgaged, themselves not the 
subjects of any foreign power, and not 
under any criminal process. The Eeta- 
mento del Procuradores, or Chamber of 
Deputies, will consist of persons not under 
thirty years of age, natives of Spain, and 
possessed of twelve thousand reals a-year, 
with the previous exceptions. The Cortes 
shall be suffered to exist for three years, 
unless the Sovereign should think proper 
to dissolve them. Taxes to be voted 
every two years ; the sittings to be public. 
In order to constitute a law there shall be 
required the approbation of one and the 
other Estamento, and the sanction of the 
Sovereign. The Queen has issued a 
decree, appointing an ecclesiastical junta, 
which is empowered .to take a status of 
the church, its clergy, revenues, and wor- 
ship, which are to be immediately re- 
formed. The admission of novices into 
convents is suspended. 

PORTUGAL. 

Although the arms of Don Pedro had 
not been successful in the South, his 
efforts in the North, directed by Napier 
and Terceira, have been uniformly suc- 
cessful. On the 8th of May, Figueras 
was captured by the former ; and Coimbra 
was shortly after evacuated by Miguel’s 
troops. Don Miguel and Don Carlos 
had had a meeting at Chamusca, whence 
they fled towards Santarem, pursued by 
Rodil’s troops, who had already bad skir- 
mishes with the Miguelites. The citizens 


were leaving Santarem, which was pre- 
paring for a siege, 
GERMANY. 

It would appear that the events of 
Lyons and Paris, and the proceedings 
adopted by the French government in 
respect of the factions elsewhere through- 
out France, together with the late tumults 
at Frankfort, had induced the congress at 
Vienna to resume its sittings, with a view 
to take cognizance of what was passing 
within and without the Germanic States. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland seems to occupy a con- 
siderable share of Continental attention, 
and additional and strong remonstrances 
have been addressed to the Federal Direc- 
tory by the Envoys of Austria and Sar- 
dinia, reclaiming from the Swiss Govern- 
ment the expulsion of the Poles and the 
other foreigners who have taken refuge in 
Switzerland, and there cause uneasiness 
in other countries. At the same time 
France, whilst she insists upon Switzer. 
land giving up French refugees, seems 
disposed to protect her against the designs 
of the other Powers, and a note has been 
sent by the French Government both to 
the Federal Directory and to Vienna, 
having these objects in view. 

TURKEY. 

A firman recently issued by the Grand 
Seignior reprehends the exaction of illegal 
imposts from the people, and directs, that 
in future “provincial budgets” shall be 
i Ip under the direction of the tri- 

unal or court in each locality, and sent 
to Constantinople for the Imperial sanc- 
tion. Here, then, is taxation and repre- 
sentation in Turkey; for the municipalities 
elect their own officers, and the Sultan 
wisely concludes, that those who are the 
most interested in the correction of abuses, 
are the proper persons to be intrusted 
with the reform of them. 

A letter from Damascus, dated Jan. 3], 
gives some interesting details of the public 
entry of Mr. Farren, as Consul General, 
being the first British agent every ap- 
pointed to that Pasbalic. He set out 
from Beyrout escorted by a large body 
of Lancers, and, for a considerable dis- 
tance, by the Governor and his suite, as 
a particular mark of respect to the British 
Government. The commercial relations 
of the two countries may now, therefore, 
be considered as established on a firm 
basis, and a wine of wealth and enter- 
prise opened by the important position of 
Syria with reference to the affairs and 
commerce of the East. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
THE COUNTRY. 


The Society for the Diffusion of Reli- 
gious Instruction through the medium of 
the Irish language, lately held their an- 
nual meeting at the Rotunda, Dublin, the 
Earl of Roden in the chair. The re- 
port for the past year having been read, 
a number of reverend gentlemen addressed 
the meeting at great length, and pointed 
out the advantages which had already ac- 
crued from the system of communicating 
religious instruction to the lower and 
unenlightened orders of the Irish people, 
through the medium of their vernacular 
tongue. Accounts the most flattering 
were given of the great proficiency which 
the missionaries of the society have made 
in the language, and of the wonderful 
effects which the use of their acquired 
knowledge had produced, in cases where 
the English language utterly failed to 
make the impression. 

May 19. A meeting of the free- 
holders, agriculturists, and occupiers of 
land in the Eastern division of the county 
of Kent, was held on Barham Downs, 
near Canterbury, for the purpose of de- 
termining upon a petition to Parliament 
in favour of the principles of the Tithe 
Commutation Bill, introduced by Mi- 
nisters. The High Sheriff of the county 
presided. There were present Sir E. 
Knatchbull, Bart. M. P., Sir B. Bridges, 
Bart., Sir H. Montresor, Sir W. Cos- 
way, J. P. Plumptre, esq. M.P. the 
Right Honourable 8. R. Lushington, and 
several others of the principal gentry in 
this division of the county. A petition 
in favour of the ministerial measure hav- 
ing been submitted to the meeting, an 
amendment was proposed, ‘ That instead 
of the commutation proposed by the Bill 
now before the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment, this meeting is of opinion that a levy 
of two shillings in the pound, on the 
bona fide annual rents, in lieu of, and in 
substitution for, the tenth of the produce 
of the soil—which includes the tarmer’s 
capital, skill, and industry—would be a 
more equitable remuneration for tithes, 
simple in its construction, easy of col- 
lection, and more likely to ameliorate the 
condition of those interested in agricul- 
ture than the complicated plans proposed 
for that purpose.” The amendment, after 
some discussion, was carried, and a peti- 
tion embodying its views was agreed to, 
and directed to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Part of the skeleton of a mammoth in 
a state of great preservation, has recently 
been discovered embedded in a cliff at 
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the back of the Isle of Wight, consisting 
of a cylindrical bone, probably of the leg, 
one of the vertebrz, the bones compos- 
ing one of the feet, and part of another. 





The Poor Laws AmenpMenT Bill 
has called forth much opposition on the 
part of the geeene authorities, especi- 
ally in the Metropolis. In the parish of 
St. Pancras the Vestry agreed on a peti- 
tion condemning the extensive powers of 
the central board, but avowing‘‘no objec- 
tion to a board whose powers should be 
merely judicial and executive, to effect 
uniformity in practice, strict observance 
of the laws, classification in work and 
exercise, and useful education.” At St. 
Gcorge’s, Hanover Square, a numerous 
vestry came to the following unanimous 
resolution—-“That this vestry deems it 
expedient to suspend the declaration of 
any opinion on a subject of such vital 
importance to the country as the Bill for 
the Amendment of the i Laws, un- 
til it shall have been more fully discussed 
in its progress through the legislature.” 
At St. Martin inthe Fields, a full board of 
Overseers was specially convened, who 
unanimously agreed to resolutions depre- 
cating the entrustment of such extraor- 
dinary powers to the Central Commission; 
particularly as regarded their power to 
unite parishes without consent, and to 
appoint and dismiss all salaried officers. 
The vestry of St George's, Middlesex, 
agreed on a petition to the House of 
Commons complaining of the central 
commission clauses, and also of the altera- 
tion of the laws of settlement and of bas- 
tardy. The parishes of St. Saviour’s, Al- 
dersgate, St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Limehouse, and St. 
Clement Danes, also held meetings, at 
which sentiments were expressed in hos- 
tility to the Bill. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 25. The first stone of a new 
building at the School for the Indigent 
Blind, was laid by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President, attended by 
the Bishops of Winchester, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, &c. &e. The front will 
extend from its present angle, far towards 
the Bethlem Hospital ; and will be in the 
domestic Pointed style, from a design by 
Mr. John Newman. After its comple- 
tion, the Institution (which was founded 
in 1799, and incorporated in 1826) will 
be able to increase the number of its 
pupils from one hundred to two hundred 
and twenty. 

May 12. A numerous meeting was held 
at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
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considering the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament for a separation of the Church 
and State. Joseph Hume, esq. took the 
chair, and on the platform appeared Mr. 
Blake, M.P., Mr. Vigors, M.P., Mr. Roe- 
buck, P.M, Mr. Crawford, M.P., Mr. 
Buckingham, M.P., Mr. Finn, M.P., Mr. 
Wallace, M.P., Mr. Ruthven, M.P., Mr. 
O’Connell, M.P., and Sir W. Ingilby, M. P. 
Mr. Hume, after stating that he attended 
at the request of a numerous body of his 
constituents, addressed the meeting at 
great length. He thought the connection 
of Churchand State was prejudicial. ‘There 
might have been a time when it was ne- 
cessary, but it existed no longer. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Fox suid the requisitionists 
were not hostile to the Church; they did 
not wish to deprive it of prosperity, or 
interfere with its forms; they only wished 
to be exempt from its rule. He moved 
the first resolution, which was—“ That 
the alliance of Church and State is an ex- 
tension of the authority of the civil power 
beyond its legitimate province; that it 
taxes the industry of the community ; and 
that it establishes an influence which con- 
tinually opposes itself to salutary mea- 
sures of reform and national improve- 
ment.” Mr. Buckingham seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. The Rev. 
Dr. Bennett, Mr. Wire, and Mr. Gibson, 
severally moved resolutions, merely vary- 
ing the phraseology of the above; the last 
calling on the meeting to adopt a petition, 
founded on the rest. 

May 12.—A most daring and extraor- 
dinary outrage was committed on the 
person of Mr. Gee, a respectable Solici- 
tor residing at Bishop’s Stortford. In 
consequence of having received a letter 
from a person signing himself W. Heath, 
relative to the disposal of some property, 
he met a man by appointment at the 
Bull Inn, Aldgate, and proceeded in a 
hackney-coach, to 27, York-street, Com- 
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mercial road. Having eutered the house 
the door was closed upon him, and he 
was suddenly seized by three-persons, who 
dragged him down into a back kitchen, in 
which had been erected a timber cell sur- 
rounded by earth, where they placed him on 
a seat, and not only chained bim from be- 
hind, but fastened his feet tightly to the 
flooring by means of very strong cords, 
so that he could scarcely move his person, 
hands or feet. Having accomplished 
this, one of the party represented himself 
as the brother of a client of his, by the 
name of Mrs. Canning, and told him that 
he should not be released until he gave a 
check on his banker for the payment of 
the 800/. of her money which he had in 
his hands, and an order for the delivery 
of the deeds of the property in which the 
1,2002. had been previously vested. Being 
apprehensive that if he refused their de- 
mands they would murder him, he com- 
plied with their requests. and wrote » 
check on his bankers, the Messrs. Gibson, 
of Saffron Walden, for 800/.; and a letter 
to Mr. Beil, a gentleman residing near 
Stortford, who is one of the executors of 
the late Mr. Canning, for the delivery of 
the deeds. After he had done this, the 
parties left him. By a powerful exertion, 
after two hours, he fortunately managed 
to extricate himself, and, after clamber- 
ing over several garden walls, succeeded 
in reaching the public street. The parties 
were all subsequently apprehended with- 
out having attained their objects, and 
committed for trial. The principal per- 
son was a blind man, by the name of John 
Edwards, who, it appeared, had lately 
been married to Mrs. Canning, under an 
assumed name ; and his object was clearly 
to gain possession of the property, which, 
in reality belonged to the children of Mrs. 
Canning, pursuant to the will of her late 
husband ; and then to abscond to Ame- 
rica. 


—_— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE Promotions. 

April 21. Royal Regiment of Artillery—Ma- 
jor Gen. W. Millar, to be Col, Commandant. 

April 22. The Right Hon. R. Montgomery, 
Lord Belhaven, to be his Majesty's High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembiy of the Church 
of Scotland. 

April 25. 1st Foot Guards—Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Lord Templemore, to be Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Unattached—Capt. J. Pennycuick, to be Major 
of Infantry. 

May. Adm. Sir J. H. Whitshed, G.C.B. of 
Killincarrick, co. Wicklow, to be a Bart. of the 
United Kingdom. 

Muy2. ist Foot Guards—Capt. F. V. Har- 


court, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 
Ceylon Reg.—Capt. io Anderson to be Major. 





Unattached, Capt. R. B. Edwards, to be Major of 
Iofautry. 

May 3. Knighted, Rear Admiral John Ferris 
Devoushire, of Alwington House, Devon, K.C.H. 

May 6. Thos. Wathen Waller, esq. to be 
Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation in Greece. 

May 7. Thomas Chapman, esq. to be Marshal 
of the King’s Bench. 

May 9. ist Foot Guards—Capt. W. Green. 
wood, to be Capt. and Lieut. Col. 

34th Foot—Major the Hoo. H. S. Fane to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. R. Airey to be Major. 

May 12. W. Wright, of Brough-hail, co. York, 
esq., to assume the surname and bear the arms 
of Lawson only. 

Robeit Jacomb, of Bardon-park, co. Leicester, 
esq., to teke the additional sui name, and beer the 
arms of Hood, quarterly in the first quarter with 
his own family arms, 
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EcchestastTicaL P REFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Atkins, to a Preb. in Chichester Cath. 
Rev. C. Pilkington, to a Preb. in Chichester Cath. 
Rev. J. Berry, Nantwich-R. Cheshire, 
Rev. E. Bird, Tattenhall R. Cheshire. 
Rev. C. Bland, Dounington V. Sussex, 
Rev. G. Casson, St. John’s R. Bethnal Green. 
Rev. T. Davies, Llangadock V. co. Carmarthen. 
Rev. A. Fitzroy, Great Fakenham R. Suffolk. 
Rev. A. Jones, Breinton P. C. co. Heretord. 
Rev. T. Littlehales, Butlers Marston V. co. Warw. 
Rey. A. Low, Keig Ch. co. Aberdeen. 
Rev. J. Lowther, Wythorpe P. C. Cumberland. 
Rev. B. Maddy, Albright P. C. Salop. 
Rev. H. L. Majendie, Great Dunmow V. Essex. 
Rey. C. Palmer, Leigthorn R. co. Warwick. 
Rev. J. Parry, St. John’s R. Wapping. 
Rev. W. Plummer, Heworth P. C. Durham. 
Rev. J. Smith, Ealing V. Middlesex. 
Rev. S. Smith, Borgue Ch. Kircudbright, co. 

Duntfries. 
Rev. H. M. Wagner, Eastbourne R. Sussex. 
Rev. W. Waiker, Slingsby R. co. York. 
Rev. D. Watkins, Thornbury V. Bucks. 
Rev. D. A. Williams, Lianfihangel P. C, co. 
Carmarthen. 





JupictaL CHANGES. 

Sir John Vaughan has exchanged from the 
Court of Exchequer to the Common Pleas; Sir 
E. H. Alderson from the Common Pleas to the 
Exchequer; Sir J. Parke from the King’s Bench 
to the Exchequer; and Sir J. Williams from the 
Exchequer to the King’s Bench. 


BIRTHS. 

April i7. In Gower st. the wife of W. White- 
side, esq., a daughter——18. At Waltham 
rectory, Hants, the wife of the Rev. W. Fraser, 
a son. 19, At Corseley House, near War- 
minster, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Fawcett, a son. 
—The wife of W. Ryves, of Ryves Castle, co. 
Limerick, esq., 4 daughter. 20. The wife of 
Edw. Woolmer, esq., Mayor of Exeter, a dau. 
21. At Mereworth rectory, the Hon. Lady Sta- 
pleton, a son.——At Greenwich, the wife of 
Charles J, Caritar, esq., a daughter.——22. At 
Harefield, Lympstone, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Sykes, a son.——23. At Sandwell, the Countess 
of Dartmouth, a son. Av the Gothic, Kentish- 
town, the wife of Sir James Williams, a son.—— 
26. The lady of Sir Codrington Edmund Carring- 
ton, of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, a dau.——27. 
In Yorkshire, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. R. 
Plunket, a dau. 28. In Upper Harley street, 
the wife of Edm. Pepys, esq. @ son. 30. At 
Strete Raleigh, the wife of Capt. Buller, R. N., 
a son. 30. At Upton House, the Hon. Mrs, 
Doughty, wife of the High Sheriff of Dorset, a 
dau. 30. In Eaton-place, Mrs. Lubbock, a son 
and heir. 

May 1. At Adlestrop, Gloucestershire, the Hon. 
Mrs. i wisleton, a son.——2. At Shenstone Moss, 
Staffordshire, the wife of Major Wyndham, Royal 
Scots Greys, a daughter.——4. The wife of R. S. 
Courtis, esq. Mayor of Falmouth, a dau. At 
West End, the wife of Smith Henry bigg, esq. a 
son. . The wife of Sir Francis C. Knowles, 
Bart., a dau. 10. In Sloane-street, the wife 
of W. B. Lynn, esq., a2 dau.——il. At Her- 
ring Court, Richmond, the Right Hon. Lady 
Louth, a dau. 13. In Torrington-square, the 
wife of Arnold Waliinger, esq. Barrister-at-law, a 
dau. 14. In Hanover-square, the wife of Dr. 
Locock, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 2. At Stoke, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
J. Parry, Rector of Wapping, Middiesex, to Eliz. 
widow of Everitt Gaylard, esq.——8. At Ard- 
carne, C. Leslie, esq., son to the Bishop of Elphin, 
to the Hon. Miss Frances King, dau. of the Lord 
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Vise. Lortun.——14. At Bexhill, Sussex, James 
W. T. D. Wickbam, esq. of North Hull, Som. 
to Lucy Matilda, dau. of W. Leader, esq. of Over- 
town, near Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 
——15. At St. Mary-le-bone Church, the Rev. 
Theyne Townsend Smith, to Sarah Maria, dau. of 
Stephen Cox, esq. of Notuingham-street, St. Mary- 
le-bose ——16. At Ower Moigne, Dorset, tue 
Rev. Rich. R. Wright, of Great Torrington, De- 
von, to Eleanor Louisa, fourth dau. of the late 
Edw. Maxwell, esq. 17. At Kinfauns Castle, 
Perthshire, Capt. Ainslie, Royal Dragoons, to the 
Hon. Jane Ann, youngest dau. of the Lord Gray, 
of Gray and Kinfauns.——At Burnham, T. Stokes 
Salmon, esq., Barrister, of Sunning, Berks, to 
Eliz. Rosetta, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Carter, 
Vicar of Burnham. At. St. Mary’s, Leyton, the 
Rev. C. J. Laprimaudaye, to Ann, third dau. of 
J. Hubbard, esq. of Stratford Grove.——22. At 
West Hackney, Alfred Wilson, esq., of Highbury- 
grove, to Eliza, eldest dau. of J. Oldham, esq., of 
Stamford-hill. The Hon. W. Butler, of Rathil- 
ligpark, Queen’s county, to Maria Teresa, dau. of 
Sir Joshua Meredyth, Bart. At Chelsea, the 
Rev. Edw. Lane Sayer, to Harriot Emma, fourth 
dau. of the late Rey. W. Carlisle, rector of Sutton, 
Derbyshire.——23. At Battersea, the Hon. J. T. 
Leslie Melville, to Sophia, dau. of the late H. 
Thornton, esq., of Battersea Rise. At Trinity 
Church, Sloane-street, the Rev. F. Coleman Wil- 
son, of Brightwell, Berks, to Maria Rebecca, dau, 
of the l.te David Jennings, esy., of Hawkhurst, 
Kent. Capt. Lockhart Maclean, to Louisa 
Maria, dau. of S. Robinson, esq.———Capt. Spence, 
Sist reg. to Frances Harriet, dau. of the late H. 
Watson, esq. 30. At Chatton, the Rev. J. 
Dinning, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late J. Pratt, 
esq., of Adderstone, Northumberland.——At Clif- 
ton, the Hon. Capt. Ponsonby, late 8th Hussars, 
to Mary, youngest dau. of the Right Hon. Lady 
Cecilia Latouche. 

May i. At Pitchford, Salop, H. Jervis, esq., 
62d reg. to Emily Eliz. dau. of the Rev. R. Cor- 
field. 5. At Walcot, J. H. England, 75th 
regt. youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. England, to 
Sophia, third dau. of T. Daniell, esq., of Michael 
Church Court, Herefordshire ——6. At Datch- 
worth, Hertford, the Rev. J. Hesse, Rector of 
Knebworth, to Susanna, second dau. of J. Green, 
esq.. of Bragbury End.——At Islington, the Rev. 
C. E. Hollest, of Frimley, Surrey, to Caroline, 
dau. of the late J. Willis, esq. of Meckleubureh-sq. 
At Cheltenham, Capt. J. H. Murray, R. N., 
to Fanay, dau. of the Hon..Mrs. Pelham, Sussex. 
At Plymouth, the Rev. D. E. Ford, of 
Lymington, Hants, to Jane Eliz. eldest dau. of 
Mr. Down, of Torpoint.——10, At Great Mal- 
vern, the Right Hon. Spencer Bulkeley Baron 
Newborough, of Glynilivon Park, Carnarvon, to 
Frances Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. W, Wil- 
kins, of Hay Castle, Breckneck.——At Frimley, 
the Hon. Levison Granville Keith Murray, to 
Louisa Mitty, only dau. of Tho. Abraham, esq., 
of Chapel House, Surrey.——Chas. Lowther, eeq., 
second son of Sir John Lowther, Bart., of Swilling- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Isabella, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. R. Morehead, D. D., Rector of Easington. 
12. At St. James’s, Henry Maltby, esq., of 
York-terrace, Regent’s park, to Frances Anne, 
widow of the late Rev. A. Tyrwhitt Drake, of 
Bucknall, Oxfordshire——At Chatham, Edw. 
Thompson, esq., of Salters’ Hail, London, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of Rich. Marshall, esq., M. D.——At 
All Saints, Southampton, H. Desborough, esq., to 
Mary, dau. of the late Lieut. Geo. Desborough, 
—13. AtSt. James’s, T. Coltman, esq., 10th 
Hussars, to Mary Anne, widow of D. H. Dallas, 
esq., son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tho. Dallas. 14. 
In Park-street, the Hon. H. Butler, third son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Dunboyne, to Isabeila Mar- 
garet Munro Johnstone, only dau. of the late Sir 
Alex. Munro, of Novar, Ross-shire. 15. At 
Hampstead, the Rev. Rich. A’Court Beadon, to 
Isabella, second dau. of the Rev. 8. White, D. D; 
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OBITUARY. 


tentdated Sept. 7, 1831, together with the 


Manquis oF BrREADALBANE. 

March 29. At Taymouth Castle, 
Perthshire, after a short illness, aged 72, 
the Most Hon. John Campbell, Marquis 
of Breadalbane and Earl of Ormelie 
(1831), and Baron Breadalbane of Tay- 
mouth Castle (1806), in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom; fourth Earl of 
Breadalbane and Holland, Viscount of 
Tay and Paintland, Lord Glenorchy, 
Benederaloch, Ormelie, and Weik, in the 
peerage of Scotland (1681, with prece- 
dency from 1677"); and the eighth Ba- 
ronet, of Glenorchy (1625); a Lieut.- 
General in the army, and F.R.S. 

The Marquis was not descended from 
any of the former peers of his family ; 
but was fourth in descent from Sir Ro- 
bert the third Baronet. He was the 
elder son of Colin Campbell, of Carwhin, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell, of Stonefield, Sheriff of the 
County of Argyll, and sister to John 
Campbell, of Stonefield, a Lord of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary. 

His Lordship was educated at West- 
minster school, and thence repaired to 
Switzerland, and resided for some time 
at Lausanne. He succeeded his father 
in estate in 1772, and in 1782, shortly 
before he came of age, he succeeded as 
heir male to the titles and extensive 
landed property of his cousin John Earl 
of Breadalbane (the grandfather of the 
late Countess de Grey). 

At the general election in 1784, his 
Lordship was elected one of the sixteen 
Representatives of the Scottish peerage, 
and was re-chosen in 1790, 1796, and 
1802. In 1793 his Lordship raised a fen- 
cible regiment for the service of Govern- 
ment, which was afterwards increased to 
four battalions, of one of which he was 
constituted Lieut.- Colonel April 17, 1795, 
and it was numbered the 116th regiment. 
This patriotic service led to his holding 
the permanent rank of a field officer, being 
appointed Colonel in the army 1802, 
— 1809, and Lieut.- General 

81 

By patent dated Nov. 4, 1806, his 
Lordship was created a Peer of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Breadalbane, of Taymouth; he was 
raised to the rank of a Marquis by pa- 





* The first Earl had in that year been 
confirmed by patent to the Earldom of 
Caithness, which he had purchased from 


the preceding Earl of the Sinclair family ; 
but in 1681 the heir-male of the Sinclairs 
recovered it by decision of the Privy 
Council. 
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Marquis of Ailsa. 

The Marquis of Breadalbane was of 
retired and unostentatious habits, devot- 
ing much time to the improvement of 
his vast estates, by plantations, roads, &c. 
In the year 1805 he communicated a 
memoir to the Society of Arts, on the 
plantation of forty-four acres in the pa- 
rish of Kenmore, for which he had _re- 
ceived the Society's gold medal. His 
castle, in the Gothic of the Wyatt or 
Tunbridge-ware school, is a very magni- 
ficent but] not very elegant structure; 
consisting of an immense square house, 
with regular rows of windows, a round 
tower at each corner, and a square lantern 
in the middle. The park of Taymouth is 
the most beautiful and extensive in Scot- 
land. 

In 1819, when Taymouth was visited by 
the present King of the Belgians, Lord 
Breadalbane summoned his tenants to at- 
tend in honour of their illustrious visitor, 
when about two thousand men (many of 
them the veterans of the 116th regiment) 
assembled before the Castle, in the High- 
land costume, and after going through 
various evolutions, formed into detach- 
ments, and retired by different avenues 
to the sound of their respective pibrochs. 
It was a proud sight to see the clansmen 
gathering as in the times of old, not 
assembling for war or carnage, but, full of 
joy and peace, to call down blessings on a 
mild and generous chieftain. 

His Lordship married, Sept. 2, 1793, 
Mary Turner, eldest daughter and coheir 
of David Gavin, of Langton, co. Ber- 
wick, esq. by Lady Elizabeth Maitland, 
eldest surviving daughter of James seventh 
Earl of Lauderdale. By her Ladyship, 
who survives him, he had issue two 
daughters and oneson: 1. Lady Elizabeth- 
Maitland, married in 1831 to Sir John 
Pringle, Bart.; 2. the Most Hon. Mary 
Marchioness of Chandos, married in 
1819 tothe Marquis of Chandos, and has 
issue; 3, the Most Hon. John, now 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and late M.P. 
for Perthshire; he married in 1821 Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of George Baillie, 
esq. heir presumptive to the Earldom of 
Haddington, but has no children. 

The whole of the personal estate of 
the late Marquis, it is said exceeding 
300,000/., has been directed by his will to 
accumulate, at compound interest, ‘for 
20 years, and at the end of that period to 
be laid out in estates, which are to be 
added to the entailed property, which has 
come into possession of the present Mar- 
quis by his father’s death. A small landed 
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estate has been left to each of the Mar- 
quis’s daughters. The following sums 
are bequeathed as charitable donations: 
—To the Charities of Perth, 5,0002.— 
of Edinburgh, 2,000/.—To the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge in 
the Highlands, 1,000—To the Caledo- 
nian Asylum, London, 500/.—bésides 
various gratuities to the tenants. 





Eart oF Gattioway, K.T. 

March 27. At Hampstead, Middlesex, 
aged 66, the Right Hon. George Stewart, 
sixth Earl of Galloway (1623) and Lord 
Garlies (1607) in the peerage of Scot- 
land; second Baron Stewart of Garlies 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright (1796), 
in the peerage of the United Kindgom; 
the fifth Baronet (of Nova Scotia 1627); 
K.T., and an Admiral of the Blue. 

His Lordship was born March 24, 
1768, the eldest son of John the seventh 
Earl, and K.T. by his second wife, Anne, 
second daughter of Sir James Dashwood, 
the second Bart. of Kirklington Park, 
Oxfordshire, and M.P. for that county; 
sister to Elizabeth Duchess of Manches- 
ter, and niece to Anne Duchess of Ha- 
milton and Brandon. 

He entered the Royal Navy in March, 
1780, under his uncle, the Hon. Keith 
Stewart, and served in the Berwick 74, 
in the action with the Dutch fleet off 
the Doggerbank in 1781, and the relief of 
Gibraltar in 1782. 

He was appointed a Lieutenant Aug. 
8, 1789, and served in that year, in the 
Aquilon frigate, on the Mediterranean 
station, from whence, in the following 
spring, he returned to England as a pas- 
senger in one of the Smyrna traders, ha~- 
ving been promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander. He afterwards commanded the 
Vulcan fireship, from which he was pro- 
moted to post rank in 1793. Being soon 
after appointed to the Winchelsea frigate, 
he accompanied the expedition destined 
for the conquest of the French islands in 
the West Indies, and materially assisted 
at the reduction of Martinique, St. Lu- 
cia, and Guadeloupe. Sir John Jervis, 
in his despatches relative to the landing 
of the forces in Guadaloupe, April 11, 
1794, wrote to the Admiralty that « Capt. 
Lord Viscount Garlies acquitted him- 
self with great address and spirit on the 
occasion, although he received a bad con- 
tusion from the fire of a battery, against 
which he placed his ship in the good old 
way, within half musket shot.” The 
three guns of the battery were, in conse- 
quence, soon silenced. 

At the general election in 1790 Lord 
Garlies was chosen Member for Salt- 
ash; but in Feb. 1795 ‘he resigned 
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his seat to his brother the Hon. William 
Stewart. 

In 1795 Lord Garlies was removed 
into the Lively 32, in which Sir Jobn 
Jervis sailed from England to assume the 
command in the Mediterranean; and 
which shared in the glorious victory off 
Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797. His 
Lordship brought home the news of that 
signal action, with Sir Robert Calder and 
Lord Minto, Viceroy of Corsica, and 
suite, who were on board during the 
battle. 

About Nov. 1799, Lord Garlies com- 
missioned the Hussar frigate, at that time 
fitting out in the Thames; and he com- 
manded that ship in the Channel and on 
the Irish coast, to the spring of 1801, when 
he removed into the Bellerephon 74, em- 
ployed in the blockade of Brest, on which 
service he remained until the suspension 
of hostilities. After the renewal of the 
war he commanded the Ajax 80. On 
the 30th of April 1805 he was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
in the following July he was returned to 
Parliament on a vacancy for Cocker- 
mouth. On the change of administration 
in Feb. 1801 he quitted the Board of 
Admiralty. At the general election of 
1806 he was chosen for Haslemere; but, 
before the meeting of Parliament, he 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Nov. 14, 1806. 

On the 28th of March 1807 the Earl 
of Galloway was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant and Sheriff Principal of the county 
of Wigton. 

On the meeting of Parliament in 
1808, he moved the Address to the King. 
He attained the rank of Rear- Admirai 
— Vice-Admiral 1819, and Admiral 

830. 

His Lordship married, at London, 
April 18, 1797, Lady Jane Paget, second 
daughter of Henry first Earl of Uxbridge, 
and sister to the Marquis of Anglesey, 
the late Countess of Enniskillen, the 
dowager Lady Graves, Rear-Adm. the 
Hon. Sir Charles Paget, G.C.H. &e. &e. 
By her Ladyship, who survives him, he 
had issue four daughters and four sons: 
1. the Most Hon. Jane Marchioness of 
Blandford, married in 1819 to her cousin- 
german George Marquis of Blandford, 
and has a daughter and three sons; 
2. Lady Caroline; 3. the Right Hon. 
Randolph now Earl of Galloway, Lord 
Lieutenant of Wigtonshire and of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; he was born 
in 1800, and married in 1833 Lady Blanche 
Somerset, seventh daughter of the Duke 
of Beaufort; 4. Lady Louisa, married in 
1823 to the Hon. William Duncombe, 
eldest son of Lord Feversham, and 
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M.P. for North Yorkshire; and has 
issue four sons and three daughters ; 
5. the Hon. Arthur, 6. the Hon. Alan, 
7. Lady Helen, who all three died in 
childhood; and 8. the Hon Keith Stew- 
art, a Lieut. R.N. born in 1814. 

The remains of the Earl were interred 
on the 2dof April, in the New General 
Cemetery in the Harrow Road, attended 
by the present Earl and others of the 
family, and by fourteen carriages of in- 
timate friends. This is the first peer laid 
to rest in this new establishment; a vault 
und suitable monumeut will be built on 
the spot. 





Ricut Hon. C. P. Yorke. 


March 13. In Bruton-street, in his 
70th year, the Right Hon. Charles Philip 
Yorke, a Privy Councellor, one of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer, F.R 8S. and 
S. A. &c. &c.; half brother to the Earl 
of Hardwicke; a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

Mr. Yorke was born March 12, 1764, 
the eldest son (the younger was the late 
Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke) of the Hon. 
Charles Yorke (who died shortly after 
being appointed Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land), by his second wife Agneta, daughter 
and co-heir of Henry Johnson, of Great 
Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, esq. 

He was educated at Cambridge, and was 
calledtothe Bar. Atthe general election of 
1790 he was chosen for the county of Cam- 
bridge, and re-elected in 1796, 1802, 1806, 
and 1807. His talents from very early years 
raised great expectations, and his conduct 
in Parliament was much respected, from 
the manliness of his character, his integrity, 
and freedom from factious politics. In 
1792 he moved the Address in answer to 
the King’s Speech. 

In 180] he accepted, under the Adding- 
ton Administration, the place of Secretar 
of War, which he discharged with al 
industry and ability. 

In August, 1803, he was appointed 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, which oflice he held until the fol- 
lowing May. 

In the Parliament of 1812-1818 Mr. 
Yorke sat for the borough of Liskeard ; 
and at the close of that period he retired 
from public life. 

He was for some years Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Cambridgeshire militia, to 
which command he was appointed in 1799. 

Mr. Yorke married, July 1, 1790, 
Harriot, daughter of Charles Manning- 
ham, esq., and sister to Major-General 
Manningham, but by that - who sur- 
vives him, he had no issue. He was the 
presumptive heir to the earldom, after his 





brother’s death; which inheritance will 
now devolve on his nephew, Captain 
C. P. Yorke, R.N., M.P. for Cam- 
bridgeshire, the eldest son of the late 
Hon. Sir J. S. Yorke, K.C.B. 





Rev. Sir H. 'Trevawney, Barr. 

Feb. 25. At Laveno, in Italy, aged 
77, the Rev. Sir Henry Trelawney, the 
seventh Buronet, of Trelawney in Corn- 
wall (1628). 

Sir Henry was the only son of Sir 
William Trelawney, the sixth Bart. a 
Capt. K.N. (who died when Governor of 
Jamaica, Dee. 11, 1772) by his cousin- 
german Letitia, daughter of Sir Harry 
Trelawney the fifth Baronet, whose mo- 
ther again was a Trelawney, being Le- 
titia, daughter of the Rt. Rev. Sir Jona- 
than Trelawney, the third Baronet, suc- 
cessively Bishop of Bristol, Exeter, and 
Winchester.* Sir Henry was born at 
Bredshed in the parish of St. Budeaux, 
Devonshire, in June 1756; and, in 1770, 
shortly after his father had gone to Ja- 
maica, was removed from the care of a 
worthy clergyman at Plympton, to West- 
minster School, where many of his an- 
cestors had been educated. From West- 
minster he proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in1776. Shortly after, he becomea convert 
to Methodism, and, turning preacher, was 
greatly followed in all parts of the West 
of England. He next joined the Cal- 
vinists, and was ordained by them at 
Poole in Dorsetshire, when a sermon was 
preached, which was printed with a pom- 
pous account of the proceedings. In 
1779 he himself published a sermon en- 
titled “ Ministers Labourers together 
with God.” 

At length, having married the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman of the Establishment, 
he returned to the Church, took his de- 
gree of M.A., at Oxford, June 22, 
1781, was ordained at Exeter, by Bi- 
shop Ross, and became an orderly parish 
priest in his native county. His relation 
Bishop Buller gave him a small living in 
the neighbourhood of Truro, and after- 
wards the vicarage of Eglosbayle, and 
also a prebendal stall in the cathedral of 
Exeter. He was a perfect master of the 
eloquence of the pulpit: and his coun- 
tenance was particularly prepossessing. 
Wherever he preached, the multitude fol- 
lowed him. His friends and admirers, 
at that period of his popularity, used to 
flatter themselves, that, like bis great- 





* The Bishop had twelve children, six 
of whom were sons; yet all the latter 
died without issue male, and the title de- 
volyed on a junior branch of the family. 
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grandfather Sir Jonathan Trelawney, he 
might, in due time, fill one of the epis- 
copal thrones. ‘“* Remarkably abstemious,” 
says Mr. Polwhele in his Literary History 
of Cornwall, 1806, “ Sir Henry never eats 
animal food. ‘To these simple facts, 1 
must add, that Sir Henry possesses a truly 
Christian spirit, affectionate, charitable, 
and, wherever he resides, is loved and 
revered.” 

His religious tenets, however, under- 
went another change. He resigned his pre- 
ferments, and left England. He died in 
Italy, among the members of his last 
adopted creed, and great respect was paid 
by them on the occasion of his death. 

is funeral was attended by all the neigh- 
bouring clergy; and a dole distributed to 
many hundred poor families. His daugh- 
ter was with him to the last. 

Sir Henry Trelawney married in 1778, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. James 
Brown, Rector of Portishead, and Vicar 
of Kingston, Somerset ; and by that lady, 
who died Nov. 18, 1822, he had issue 
three sons and 2 daughters: 1. Anne- 
Letitia: 2. John, who died Sept. 30, 
1821; 3. Sir William Lewis Salisbury 
Trelawney, who has succeeded to the 
title, and is now M. P. for the Eastern 
division of Cornwall; he took the name 
of Salisbury in 1802, in compliance with 
the will of Owen Salisbury Brereton, esq. 
and married in 1807 Patience, daughter 
of John Philip Carpenter, esq. of Mount 
Tavy in Devonshire; 4. Hamlin, a Ma- 
jor in the Royal Artillery, who has mar- 
ried Martha, daughter of Joseph Rogers, 
of the co. Cork, esq.; 5. Mary, married 
to John Harding, esq. ; and 6. Jonathan. 





Sir Tuomas CvarcEs, Bart. 

Feb. 17. At Brighton, aged 53, Sir 
Thomas Clarges, the fourth Baronet 
(1674). 

Sir Thomas was the last male descend- 
ant of the family of the Duchess of Al- 
bemarle, the wife of the renowned George 
Monk, the restorer of King Charles the 
Second. It was supposed to have come 
to. England from Hainault in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth; and the first Baronet 
was Sir Walter the nephew of the Duch- 
ess, and son of Sir George Clarges, who 
was a Knight-bachelor. 

Sir Thomas the late Baronet was the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas the third Ba- 
ronet by Miss Skrine, and succeeded to 
the title when only a twelvemonth old. 

He had a younger brother who died in 
1807. We believe neither of them was 
married; and the baronetcy has become 
extinct. 

One of his nearest relations was Sir 
Dudley St. Leger Hill, the recently ap- 
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pointed Governor of St. Lucia, to whose 
eldest son he has left 100/. a-year; -whilst 
the bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
landed property worth 10,000/. a-year, is 
bequeathed to Major Hare, who was re- 
cently attached to the embassy of Lord 
William Lennox at Lisbon. The Major 
is a distant relation of Sir Thomas. 





AprraL Sir R. G. Keats, G.C.B. 

April 5. At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
77, Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B. 
Admiral of the White, Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, and a Commissioner 
of the Board of Longitude. 

This gallant and distinguished officer 
was born at Charlton, in Hampshire, Jan. 
16, 1757, the son of the Rey. Richard 
Keats, Rector of Bideford and King’s 
Nympton, Devonshire, and for many years 
Master of Tiverton School. He entered 
the Navy Nov. 25, 1770, on board the 
Bellona, Capt. John Montagu, upon 
whose promotion to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral and Commander-in- Chief on the 
North American station, Mr. Keats was 
removed into the flag-ship, the Captain, 
in 1771, and was afterwards actively em- 
ae in smaller vessels, two of which 

e commanded, also in boat service, and 
on shore in different attacks on the Ame- 
rican posts, till 1776, when he was re- 
moved into the Romney, the ship of Rear- 
Adm. Montagu, at Newfoundland. On 
the 7th of April, 1777, he was made 
Lieutenant into the Ramilies, commanded 
by Commodore Mackenzie, and afterwards 
by Captain Robert Digby, who led the 
fleet on the larboard tack in the action of 
the 27th of July, 1778. In 1779, Captain 
ag fay the rank of Rear- Admiral, 
and Lieut. Keats followed him into his 
flag-ship, the Prince George, where Prince 
William Henry (his present most gracious 
Majesty) commenced his naval career, 
and in which ship Lieut. Keats had the 
honour of being for upwards of three 
years officer of the watch in which his 
Royal Highness was placed. In 1781 
Lieutenant Keats was intrusted by Ad- 
miral Digby, on the North American sta- 
tion, with the command of the naval part 
of an expedition for the destruction of 
numerous formidable boats of the enemy 
about 14 miles up a tide river in the Jer- 
seys, which was completely successful, and 
conducted with such skill and intrepidity, 
that he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander on the 18th of January, 1782, and 
appointed to the Rhinoceros, and after- 
wards to the Bonetta, till the peace of 
1783. From the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican War till 1785 he was employed on 
important services in America. n the 
4th of June, 1789, he was, at the pressing 
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solicitation of the Duke of Clarence with 
his royal father King George III., pro- 
moted to the rank of Post-Captain, and 
shortly after appointed to the Southamp- 
ton, and in 1790 tothe Niger. In 1793 
he was appointed to the London 98, des- 
tined for the flag of the Duke of Clarence, 
which ship was paid off in March, 1794. 
He subsequently commanded the Galatea 
and Boadicea frigates, in both which, par- 
ticularly in the latter, he was actively em- 
ployed in arduous, difficult, and very im- 

ortant services, till March,:1801, when 
& was appointed to the Superb, 74. In 
this ship his services as Captain, Commo- 
dore, and Rear-Admiral (to which latter 
rank he rose in September, 1807), were 
very conspicuous, especially on the 12th 
of July, 1801, when under the command 
of Sir James Saumerez (now Lord de 
Saumarez), in the attack on the enemy’s 
squadron, which ended in the destruction 
of two Spanish three-deckers, and the 
capture of the French 74 St. Antoine; 
on the 6th of February, 1806, under the 
command of Sir John Duckworth, in the 
capture, destruction, or dispersion of the 
French squadron off St. Domingo ;* in 
1807, at the blockade and siege of Copen- 
hagen; in 1808, when he succeeded in 
carrying off the Spanish army under the 
Marquis de la Romana from Nyborg. 
On this last occasion His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to create him a 
Knight of the Bath. In the follow- 
ing year he was second in commaud 
in the expedition te the Scheldt ; and in 
1810 was ordered to Cadiz, then besieged 





* Previously to this action, Capt. Keats 
suspended a portrait of Lord Nelson to 
the mizen stay, and just before the action 
commenced, the officers on the quarter- 
deck took off their hats, the band playing 
“God save the King.” This was suc. 
ceeded by “ Nelson and the Nile.” In the 
midst of their enthusiasm the fleet ad- 
vanced in close order, the Superb still 
leading. On this the enemy, having cut 
their cables, endeavoured to escape, but the 
squadron succeeded in destroying one ship 
of 120 guns, oneof 74, andin capturingone 
of 80, and two of 74 guns, in lessthan two 
hours! For this service he received the 
thanks of Parliament, and a suitable pre- 
sent from the Patriotic Fund. Admiral 
Duckworth, in his despatches, says, “I 
cannot be silent without injustice to the 
firm and manly support for which I was 
indebted to Capt- Keats, and the effect 
that the system of discipline and good 
order in which I found the Superb must 
ever produce; and the pre-eminence of 
British seamen could never be more highly 
conspicuous than in this contest.” 
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by the French, where his services with the 
squadron placed under his orders, in the 
general defence of the place, and serious 
annoyance of the enemy, by well-planned 
expeditions and other prompt measures, 
were duly appreciated. In July, 1811, 
his friend Sir Edward Pellew, (after- 
wards Lord Exmouth) having been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief in the Me- 
diterranean, Sir Richard Keats followed 
him as second in command, where he re- 
mained until extreme ill-health compelled 
him, in October, 1812, to return to Eng- 
land. In February, 1813, having some- 
what recovered, he was appointed to the 
government and command of Newfound- 
land, with an assurance that, if his health 
should be restored, more active employ- 
ment should be assigned him. He struck 
his flag in 1816, and retired into Devon- 
shire. In 1818 he was promoted to be 
Major-General of the Royal Marines, of 
which he had been a Colonel from the 
year 1805. In 1821 he was called to the 
government of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich. The various regulations 
brought about through his exertions, par- 
ticularly for improving the system of diet 
and other comforts to the pensioners, will 
cause his name to be long and gratefully 
remembered in that noble asylum. 

He was married June 27, 1820, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Hurt, esq. of Alderwasley, in Derby- 
shire, who survives him. 

He wasasincere Christian in his belief 
and practice, and both were characterized 
by a simplicity and singleness of heart 
for which he was remarkable. He was a 
firm and zealous friend; in all the rela- 
tions of life most exemplary. His bene- 
ficence was extensive, and of that charac- 
ter which is rather felt than seen. 

His funersl took place at Green- 
wich, on Saturday April 12, with all 
the honours due to his high station 
in the service. At a little after 
three o'clock, the procession, headed by 
the band of the Royal Marines, formed 
in the great quadrangle, opposite the 
Governor's house ; and on the coffin being 
brought out (borne by eight pensioners 
who served under Sir Richard in the 
Superb), a signal was hoisted from the 
top of the house, at which a party of 
artillery, stationed with field-pieces on 
One Tree-hill, where a flag was hoisted 
half-mast high, fired minute guns, which 
they continued regularly to discharge 
until the body was brought to the Chapel. 
The whole of the great square was lined 
with pensioners, and the upper qua- 
drangle, in addition to lines of pen- 
sioners, was skirted by 100 nurses and 
200 girls. The chief mourners were 
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Sir Richard’s nephews, Capt. Keats, 
R.N., and the Rey. Richard Keats. A 
regiment of marines, in single files, formed 
an avenue (the men leaning on their arms 
reversed), through which the procession 
passed in the following order, 
30 Boys of the Lower School. 
30 Boys of the Upper School. 
100 Pensioners. 
Crew of Governor's barge (12). 
Boatswains (16). 
Colours between the two 
regulating Boatswains. 
Drum. Fife. 
Wardens, two and two 
Men who sailed with the late Governor 
in the Superb, two and two. 
Admiral’s Flag. 
Governor's Guard, with halberts covered 
(16 men). 
Royal Marine Band. 

Two Inspecting Boatswains, 
Visitors, composed of Admirals, &c. in 
their uniforms. 

Medical Officers, Lieutenants, Adjutants, 
Captains, and Commissioners of Green- 

wich Hospital. 
Flag Officers. 
Lieutenant-Governor, 
Flag Officers. 
King’s Aides-de-Camp. 

Lords of the Admiralty, Lord Auck- 
land, and Rt, Hon. Sir James Graham. 

Chaplains, Rev. J. Taylor, Rev. Sam. 
Cole, D.D. and Rev. David Lloyd. 

Tue Bopy; the pall borne by Adm. 
Sir Wm. Hotham, Adm. Sir Francis 
Laforey, Adm. Hon. Sir R. Stopford, 
Adm. Sotheron, Adm. Sir Chas. Ha- 
milton, Adm. Sir George Martin. 

Mourners. 

Civil Officers, Sir R. Dobson, Sir W. 
Beatty, Dr. Domville, Dr. Gladstone. 
Visitors. 

Sixteen of the Governor’s Guard. 
Sixteen Boatswains. 

Men who sailed with the late Governor 
in the Milford, Boadicea, Galatea, 
and Niger. 

Two Inspecting Boatswains. 

One Hundred Pensioners, two and two. 
Thirty Boys, two and two. 
Thirty Boys, two and two. 

The crowd on either side of the Ma- 
rines was very dense, and the spectacle, 
from the appearance of the numerous 
Admirals, and other Naval officers, in 
their uniforms and decorated with the 
Crosses of their Orders, was truly grand. 
The funeral service was read by the Rev. 
Dr. Cole; and the funeral music, per- 
formed by the band of the Marines, was 
ofa sublime and ee pathetic character. 
After the service in the chapel, the body 
was conducted to the mausoleum in the 
burial ground of the Institution. Amongst 
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the distinguished persons present were 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, Lord Radstock, 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir John 
Savage, Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, 
Hon. Capt. Seymour, Capt. Warren, 
&e. 





Vice-ApM. PLaMpIN. 

Feb. 14. At Florence, aged 72, Ro. 
bert Plampin, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
White. 

Adm. Plampin was a native of Essex, 
where he possessed considerable pro- 
perty. He entered the Navy at an early 
age, and served with much credit in the 

merican war. On the commencement 
of hostilities with the French republic, 
he was appointed as Lieutenant on board 
the Syren, a 32-gun frigate, commanded 
by Capt. John Manley. In this ship the 
Duke of York embarked for Holland; 
and one of the services in which Lieut. 
Plampin was employed, was the defence 
of Williamstadt, where he commanded a 
gun-boat. On the 2Ist of March, 1793, 
in an attack on the enemy’s camp on the 
Moordyke, his superior officer Lieut. J. 
Western was slain (to whom the Duke 
of York erected a monument in the church 
of Dordrecht), and Plampin took the 
command: the Prince of Orange, for his 
services on this occasion, presented him 
with a medal worth 500 guilders; and on 
his return to England he was promoted 
to the rank of Commander, and promoted 
to the Time sloop of war. 

In 1795 Capt. Plampin attained post 
rank, and was commissioned to the Ari- 
adne of 26 guns, from which he removed 
to the Lowestoffe 32. This vessel was 
wrecked on returning with a convoy from 
the West Indies Aug. 11, 1801; but, ona 
court-martial, her commander was acquit- 
ted of all blame. 

Capt. Plampin afterwards commanded 
the Antelope 50, and the Powerful 74. 
This ship was attached to the squadron of 
Sir J. Ir Duckworth, and afterwards 
sent to reinforce Sir E. Pellew in the 
East Indies. On the 13th of June 1806 
he captured a mischievous privateer called 
la Henriette, of 20 guns; and in the fol- 
lowing month, off Ceylon, a still more 
notorious privateer, la Bellone of 34 
guns, which had committed great depreda- 
tions on the British commerce, and ‘was 
afterwards enrolled in the Royal Navy, 
under the name of the Blanche. 

Towards the close of 1806, the Pow- 
erful was one of the squadron which ac- 
companied Sir Edward Pellew to Batavia, 
where they destroyed a frigate, four brigs, 
of war, and: several armed vessels. After 
this, Capt. Plampin returned to Europe 
on account of ill-health, He subse- 
quently obtained the command of ° the 
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Courageux 74, and commanded a division 
of Sir R. Strachan’s fleet on the expedi- 
tion to Walcheren in 1809. In 1810 he 
commanded the Gibraltar 80, and in 1811 
the Royal Sovereign, a first-rate. His 
next appointment was to the Ocean of 
98 guns, in which he again served under 
Sir E. Pellew, in the Mediterranean, and 
he belonged to the blockading fleet off 
Toulon during the remainder of the war. 

At the flag promotion which took place 
at the peace, Capt. Plampin was advanced 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and in 
Feb. 1817 he hoisted his flag on board the 
Conqueror 74, as Commander-in-chief on 
the St. Helena and Cape stations. This 
delicate commission, as one of the guar- 
dians of Napoleon, he held during the 
customary period of three years ; during 
which the only disagreeable result of his 
duty was the necessity of dismissing, by 
court martial, the surgeon of his own ship, 
for making improper communications to 
the attendants of*the exiled Emperor. 

In 1824, Rear-Admiral Plampin suc- 
ceeded Lord Colville in the Irish com- 
mand at Cove; and in the following year 
he hoisted his flag at the fore, as Vice- 
Admiral of the White. The Cove was his 
last appointment, which he filled for three 

ears, with high esteem. His death 
is lamented by a large circle of acquaint- 
ance. His remains were brought to Eng- 
land, and interred in Wanstead church- 





GENERAL HamMILTon. 

Feb, 9. At Edinburgh, in his 92d year, 
John Hamilton, esq. of Dalzell, co. 
Lanark, a General in the army. 

Gen. Hamilton was the second son of 
Archibald Hamilton, of Dalzell and 
Rosehall, by Marion, eldest daughter of 
Hew Dalrymple of Drummore, a Lord 
of Session. He received a commission 
of Cornet in 1760, was appointed to the 
4th dragoons 1763, Lieutenant 1768, 
Lieut.-Colonel in the army Feb. 1795, in 
the Slst regt. in December following, 
Colonel in the army 1794, Major-Gen. 
1796, Lieut.-General 1803, and General 
1813. 

He succeeded to Dalzell on the death 
of his elder brother James, and to Or- 
bistoun on that of his younger brother 
Robert. He was of a remarkably long- 
lived family, his father having lived to be 
81, his uncle 91, and three aunts 98, 83, 
and 94. o Douglas’s Peerage of Scot- 
land, by Wood, vol. i. p. 203). 





Masor-Gen. Sin G. B. Fisuer. 
March 8. At the Arsenal, Woolwich, 
in his 70th year, Major-General Sir 
George Bulteel Fisher, K.C.H., Com- 
mandant of that Garrison. 
ll 
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Sir George was younger brother to the 
late Right Rev. John Fisher, Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, and one of the ten sons of 
the Rey. John Fisher, a Prebendary of 
Salisbury, and Rector of Calbourn, in the 
Isle of Wight. He was appointed second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, 1782; 
first Lieutenant, 1790; Captain-Lieu- 
tenant, 1795; Captain, 1801; Major, 
1806; Lieutenant- Colonel, 1808; Colonel 
by brevet, 1814; and Major- General, 1825. 
He was appointed a Knight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Order shortly before 
his death. 

His funeral, which took place on the 
15th of March, was attended by several 
long and extended lines of troops, and the 
fine bands of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Marines. The coffin was drawn 
on a military waggon, and ornamented 
with the sword and orders worn by the 
deceased; and, agreeably to the regula- 
tions of the service, three rounds of nine 
pieces of cannon were fired over the grave. 

A portrait of Sir G. B. Fisher, by S. 
Lovell, was recently exhibited at Somerset 
House. 





Cuartes Mackinnon, Esa. 

Nov. 19. At Beauvais, on his way 
from Paris to England, Charles Mac- 
kinnon, Esq., of Grosvenor Place, late 
M.P. for Ipswich. 

Mr. Mackinnon entered the East In. 
dia Company’s service, on their medical 
establishment in India, early in life. He 
was appointed Chief Surgeon at Prince 
of Wales Island in May 1807; where 
and in China he resided many years. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the 
trade with China in all its bearings, and 
was deeply impressed that the monopoly 
of that trade by the East India Company 
was the only means of securing its con- 
tinuance with this country. He was for 
some years a candidate for the East In. 
dia Direction, and stood a poll on the 6th 
of April, 1830, which terminated against 
him, as he received only 554 votes, whilst 
1009 were given for John Forbes, esq. 

He was first elected to Parliament for 
Ipswich at the general election of 1826, 
when he succeeded in ousting one of the 
former members, W. Haldimand, esq. 
upon petition, although the latter gentle- 
man had been at the head of the poll. Mr. 
a was re-elected in 1830 and 

831. 

On the 15th of November 1830 he 
voted in the minority on the motion re- 
specting the Civil List which ousted the 
Wellington ministry; and on the 22d 
Sept. 1831, he also voted in the minority 
on the passing of the Reform Bill. At 
the election for Ipswich in 1832 he polled 
only 94 votes. 
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Joun Myrron, Esa. 
March 29. In the King’s Bench 
rison, aged 37, John Mytton, Esq., of 
Halston, co. Salop. 

Mr. Mytton was descended from a very 
ancient Shropshire family, connected from 
a remote period with the local and public 
transactions of Shrewsbury and North 
Wales. He was the only son of John 
Mytton, esq., by Harriet, daughter of the 
late William Owen, esq., of Woodhouse, 
co. Salop, and was born September 30th, 
1796. His father dying when he was 
only eighteen months old, he was brought 
up with little restraint on his conduct, 
and educated partly at Westminster 
School, from whence he entered the 7th 
Hussars, and was for several years Major 
in the Oswestry division of the North 
Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

On attaining his Majority in 1817, he 
became possessed of a noble fortune, be- 
side inheriting large estates in Shropshire 
and Merionethshire, for both which 
counties he served the office of High 
Sheriff. 

He represented the Borough of Shrews- 
bury during the closing six months of the 
last Parliament of George the Third, but 
declined offering himself for the new one 
in 1820. At che general election in 1831 
he was a candidate for the representation 
of the county of Salop, but atter five days 
polling he was unsuccessful. 

Mr. Mytton was endowed with a good 
natural intellect, which by due cultivation 
might have shone forth in a superior light ; 
his manners were courteous and affable, 
but his disposition was marked with traits 
of eccentricities and irregularities which 
greatly impaired his ample fortune. He 
was an enthusiast in the sports of the 
field, and passionately fond of hunting and 
racing, which rendered him well known 
throughout the fashionable and sporting 
circles of England and the Continent. 

A delirium tremens was the immediate 
cause of his death; previous to which we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
embraced the consolations of religion. He 
was anxiously attended during his illness 
by his most affectionate mother; and a 
few friends also, who, in despite of the 
pecuniary difficulties into which he had 
plunged himself, remained true unto the 
last, though it is to be feared he expe- 
rienced from others, who had largely 
shared his bounty and hospitality while in 
the zenith of prosperity, the coldest 
ingratitude when tke clouds of misfortune 
hung heavily around him. 

Mr. Mytton married, first, May 21st, 
1818, Harriet Emma, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Jones, Bart., by whom he had 
issue, one daughter; secondly, 29th of 
October, 1821, Caroline, daughter of 
Thomas Giffard, of Chillington, co. Staf- 
ford, and had issue four sons and one 
daughter. 

Gryt. Mae. Vor. I. 
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It is a singular circumstance that for 
several generations the heir to the Hal- 
ston estate has had a long minority. 
The present heir (presuming his life) will 
be a minor nearly eleven years; the late 
Mr. Mytton was a minor almost twenty 
years; and the same circumstance also 
attended his father and his grandfather 
when they respectively succeeded to the 
family estates. 

The mortal remains of Mr. Mytton 
were conveyed from London for inter- 
ment in the private extra-parochial chapel 
adjoining the mansion of Halston. While 
passing through the town of Shrewsbury, 
many of the shops were closed, and the 
bells of the several churches tolled. As 
the procession approached Halston, it was 
joined by twelve carriages of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and about 150 of the 
tenantry and friends on horseback, toge- 
ther with two troops of the Oswestry 
Yeomanry Cavalry; and at the interment 
a great concourse of spectators assembled, 
anxious to pay the passing tribute of a 
sigh to his memory. Hi. P. 





Joun Puenirs, Ese. 

April 20. At Mbontacute House, 
Somersetshire, after a few days illness, 
aged 51, John Phelips, Esq., an acting Ma- 

istrate for the counties or Somerset and 
lorset. 

The representative of an ancient and 
honourable family, he, by the excellence 
of his many public and private virtues, 
fully. repaid to society the value of the 
adventitious claim which is uniformly 
conceded to a dignified line of ancestry. 
Having for many years presided as Chair- 
man of the Criminal Court of Quarter 
Sessions in his native county, be had, by 
the integrity of his principles and the 
mildness of his judgment, advanced its 
judicial character to a degree of estima- 
tion rarely acquired under such circum- 
stances. The Bar and the Bench, by 
whom he was equally beloved and res- 
pected, hailed him as their friend and 
their guide; and, as was well and truly 
said on a public occasion, immediately 
after his decease, (by one who knew him 
thoroughly, and was as thoroughly com- 
petent to give an opinion) “in his deci- 
sions he was not always equalled by our 
Judges, and rarely surpassed by them.” In 
all the local charities and meetings held 
in his own neighbourhood, his purse and 
his personal services were tendered with 
readiness and without ostentation. A 
kind and judicious benefactor to the poor, 
a considerate and liberal landlord to his 
tenants, he fulfilled the more immediate 
and secondary duties of an English 
country Gentleman, in a manner which, 
it is hoped, blesseth him thatgiveth, as well 
as him that receiveth. In the wide circle 
of his personal friends and acquaintances, 
his hospitality was unbounded as his 
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means were ample and his heart was open. 
In the narrower sphere, within which his 


‘domestic affections were much centered, 
_ much more, if it were allowable to lift 


the sacred veil thrown by common con- 
sent around the privacy of family sorrow, 
might be said to the honour of one so 
universally lamented. His heraldic motto 
was not merely a vain appendage to his 
armorial bearings; the words, * Pro Aris 
et Focis” were enshrined within his 
heart. 





M. VentTovurLiac. 

March 2. In Bedford street, of pul- 
monary consumption, aged 36, Mr. L. 
T. Ventouillac, Professor of the French 
language and literature in King’s College, 
London. 

M. Ventouillac was a native of Calais; 
he had resided for eighteen years in Eng- 
land; and was appointed Professor at 
King’s College in 1830. For that post 
he was qualified in an extraordinary de- 
gree; since his perfect command of the 
English language, and his critical ac- 
quaintance with our classical writers, en- 
abled him to communicate the delicacies 
of his own tongue with peculiar facility 
and grace. He himself attributed the 
rapid progress he had made in acquiring a 
proficiency in the English language, to 
the delight he experienced in perusing 
the works of Shakspeare, following the 
poet in all his puns and conceits with a 
spirit which partook of a kindred affec- 
tion for wit and repartee. He was also 
well read in the other classical authors 
of this country, and could comment upon 
them with much taste and discrimination. 
His behaviour and conversation were 
amiable and unaffected. He spoke our 
language with such vernacular fluency that 
he could address extempore even a po- 
lished assembly, in a manner very pleasing 
to his hearers. He wrote a neat and 
idiomatic English style; and though his 
literary labours were chiefly confined to 
elementary books, yet his several prefaces 
and introductions indicate abilities of a 
superior order. 

His principal publications are a series 
of French Classics in twelve volumes 
18mo; the French Librarian, in one 
volume octavo; Rudiments of the French 
Language ; Morceaux d’ Histoire, consist- 
ing of specimens of the best French his- 
torians; French Poetry, with English 
notes; Livre de Class, lately published ; 
and a masterly translation into French 
of Bishop Watson's Apology for the 
Bible. 

Soon after his arrival in England, he 
embraced the Protestant faith; and he 
died, with exemplary fortitude and resig- 


nation, in the communion of the Church 
of England. 





Mr. GeorcEe Cooke. 

Feb. 27. At Barnes, aged 53, Mr. 
George Cooke, the eminent engraver. 

He was bornin London, Jan. 22, 1781. 
His father was a native of Frankfort on 
the Maine, who settled in England early 
in life, as a confectioner, and having 
realized a moderate competency, retired 
from business about thirty years ago. 

George Cooke, at the age of fourteen, 
was apprenticed to Mr. James Basire, 
the engraver, influenced probably by the 
example of his elder brother William, who 
had previously become the pupil of Angus, 
the publisher of a set of * Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen’s Seats.” His family 
retain but little evidence of his early 
predilections for the Arts; but the active 
energies of his mind would have ensured 
him distinction in any scientific or intel- 
lectual pursuit. Amongst a quantity of 
work belonging to the House of Com- 
mons, the Royal and Antiquarian So. 
cieties, and other matter displaying no 
great artistic skill, which Mr. Basire was 
accustomed to execute, one drawing by 
Turner came annually to be translated to 
copper, as an appendage to the Oxford 
Almanack. From this source may be 
dated George Cooke’s confirmed devotion 
to his profession, and that ardent admira- 
tion of the works of our great Painter, 
which afterwards produced such extensive 
results. 

When emancipated from the trammels 
of apprenticeship, his zeal and industry 
soon opened to him an animating prospect. 
About that time commenced the publica- 
tion of the Beauties of England and 
Wales, which introduced to public notice 
several names destined to rank amongst 
the most eminent in the art of engraving, 
as the brothers Cooke, Burnet, Pye, and 
the Le Keux’s. In conjunction with 
Mr. William Cooke, and also separately, 
George Cooke executed many plates for 
that work, which are marked with strong 
indications of a sedulous care and eager- 
ness to excel, the characteristics in all his 
productions. Ofhis earliest works, some 
allegorical designs with portraits of Ger- 
man authors, and a small book plate 
entitled “ Edward and Annette,” illus. 
trating a novel translated from the Ger- 
man, are creditable to his self-educated 
powers in engraving the human figure. 
Shortly after, jointly with his brother, 
were produced two highly wrought large 
plates of celebrated race-horses, Hap- 
hazard and Muly Moloch. The painter 
was Marshall of Newmarket, between 
whom and the owner of the horses, Lord 
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Darlington, a misunderstanding arose be- 
fore the plates were completed, and that 
nobleman withdrawing his patronage from 
the enterprize, the consequences fell 
heavily upon the young engravers, who 
saw the fruits of much time, anxiety, and 
labour, destroyed at a blow. Views of 
Ouse Bridge, York, for Dayes’s works, 
and Thorney Abbey, after Alexander, 
for Lysons’s Britannia Depicta, evidence 
rapid improvement in their department ; 
while some outlined divinities for Hort’s 
Pantheon, and a series of heads of mere 
mortals, with some statues and historical 
groups, also in outline, for the “ Historic 
Gallery,” are publication from the French, 
account for the employment of his time 
down to the beginning of 1808, when the 
extensive series of plates illustrating Pin- 
kerton’s “ Collection of Voyages and 
Travels” absorbed, for several successive 
years, the greater part of his time and 
attention. An adequate idea of his 
powers might well be formed from the 
conduct of this work, could the difficulties 
encountered and surmounted in its pro- 
gress be known; but the public see only 
the result, and something more is often 
necessary to appreciate individual exer- 
tion. Much of his valuable time was 
absorbed by barren and unprofitable mat- 
ters, many of the plates were engraven 
from meretracings, many were remodelled, 
but there is scarcely one in the multitudi- 
nous collection, amounting to one hun- 
dred and sixty, that does not testify to 
the engraver’s pains-taking exertions. 
During the progress of this publication, 
Mr. William Cooke had projected and 
commenced the first edition of “The 
Thames,” to which George Cooke con- 
tributed only three plates, Monkey Island, 
Temple House, and the Gateway at 
Tilbury Fort. The “ Thames” was the 
ey of the “Southern Coast of 
ingland,” a work memorable on many 
accounts, and of incalculable importance 
for its action both on the public taste and 
the art of engraving. Early impressed 
with an unbounded admiration of the 
works of Turner, and sharing in a deep 
and well-founded conviction of the advan- 
tages likely to accrue from any plan which 
should place those wonders of the pencil 
more immediately within the scope of 
public attention, the brothers seldom met 
without discussing their favorite topic, 
and many a scheme was formed and 
abandoned, before their wishes could be 
achieved. At length, perseverance and 
industry having vanquished all obstacles, 
the tirst number came out Jan. 1, 1814, 
and continued at intervals until the ap- 
pearance of the sixteenth and last, in the 


spring of 1826. Of this series of plates, 

eorge Cooke engraved fifteen, one third 
of the whole, together with eight vignettes. 
The success of this splendid and original 
work was commensurate with its merit. 

An improved edition of the “* Thames” 
followed, containing some tasteful and 
elaborate specimens of graphic skill from 
his hand; amongst these “The Launch 
of the Nelson,” and “ The Fair on the 
Thames,” after Clennell, and “ The 
opening of Waterloo Bridge,” after Rein- 
agle, are deserving of particular notice. 
He kad previously executed fourteen 
small views in the Scandinavian peninsula, 
after sketches by Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart., as well as some ten or dozen 
miniature views for Pinkerton’s “ Petra- 
logy ;” and he completed an extensive 
series on a larger scale, of which a few 
had been finished by his brother, for Sir 
Henry Englefield’s work on the Geolo- 
gical features of the Isle of Wight, and 
the neighbouring coast of Dorset. This 
engagement, united to a fondness for and 
knowledge of the science, led to his en- 
graving, for several years, the plates affixed 
to the Transactions of the Geological 
Society; but that learned body finally 
disused calcographic, and adopted litho- 
graphic, illustrations. 

Three plates of higher pretensions, and 
in different walks of Art, next claim 
our attention: one, the Iron Bridge at 
Sunderland, from an outline by Blore, 
with a vigourous effect of light and shade 
thrown in by Francia, for Surtees’s His- 
tory of Durham; the second after a 
drawing by Alexander, of the great Ba- 
con’s statue at St. Alban’s, for Clutter- 
buck’s Hertfordshire ; and the last a view 
of Gledhouse in Yorkshire, after Turner ; 
each is excellent inits kind, but the statue 
is the greater effort, and warrants the 
justice of the inference, in which he has 
occasionally acquiesced, that, had he de- 
voted his time to the historical line of 
Art, he would have acquired equal cele- 
brity. From those highly-wrought pro- 
ductions, such was the comprehensive 
versatility of his talents, we trace him 
proceeding with the same facility and 
success to works of a slight and sketchy 
description: into the Peak scenery of 
Derbyshire, published by Mr. Rhodes of 
Sheffield, he transfused all the grace, 
spirit, and expression, of Chantrey’s 
originals. 

Meanwhile the influence of the «« South- 
ern Coast” was powerfully acting on pub- 
lic taste. Some of its earliest effects 
were Hakewill’s “ Italy,” and the “ Pro- 
vincial Antiquities and Picturesque Sce- 
nery of Scotland.” For each of these 
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works he executed some interesting 
plates: in the former two of Naples, the 
Campo Vaccino of Rome, and Florence ; 
in the latter, Edinburgh from the Calton 
Hill after Turner, Edinburgh from St. 
Anthony’s Chapel, and Edinburgh from 
the Braid Hills, both after Calcott, rank 
with the happiest efforts of Art: and of 
the Edinburgh Views in particular, it is 
not too much to assert that at the time 
of their appearance they were unequalled. 

In 1819, appeared Allason’s Pola with 
thirteen plates, of which the frontispiece, 
a magnificent architectural composition 
after Turner, and five others, are from 
George Cooke’s accomplished graver. 
Some clever plates executed for the So- 
ciety of Dilettanti, should likewise be 
here enumerated. Mr. Stanhope’s Topo- 
graphy of Olympia contains seven of his 
productions; and a few occur in the en- 
graved Marbles and Terra Cottas pub- 
lished by the ‘Trustees of the British 
Museum. 

Contemporaneonsly with several of the 
later productions here cited, were a series 
of scriptural subjects etched in shaded 
outline, which, along with others by Mr. 
Moses, were affixed to the handsome 
Bible of the Cambridge University Press, 
edited by D’Oyly and Mant. 

On the first of May 1817, appeared the 
first number of the Botanical Cabinet, 
undertaken by him in combination with 
the Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney. This 
scientific work displays, in the details of 
its execution, the same active taste and 
judgment that pervades all his perform- 
ances: it originated in a friendship which 
its progress cemented and confirmed, and 
which was only to terminate with life. 
For many years he resided at Hackney, 
in front of Loddiges’ garden. Ten plates, 
small indeed and slight, but full of accu- 
rate and tasteful discrimination, were 
supplied monthly by his indefatigable 
hand, for nearly seventeen years; the last 
number, completing the twentieth volume, 
appearing in December 1833. The pro- 
gress of this publication may be adduced 
as a rare instance of exemplary regularity, 
that, in an undertaking depending whelly 
for its illustrations on a single individual, 
has few parallels. 

In 1825, he finished his engraving of 
Rotterdam, from Calcott’s fine picture 
belonging to the Earl of Essex, and 
shortly afterwards he issued a prospectus 
announcing a series of Plates from the 
same eminent painter; of which two, 
Antwerp, and Dover, were began and 
considerably advanced. But his Rotter- 
dam was destined to be the origin of 
vexation and disappointment ; the returns 
from its sale haying been left for accumu- 


lation and security in the hands of agents 
who became insolvent, the hard earnings 
of his skill and industry were irretrievably 
lost. This event had an unfavourable 
influence on his plan, and he found bim- 
self compelled to suspend his operations 
on those plates, the rather that he was 
fairly embarked in the development of a 
long cherished and favorite idea, of which 
the British metropolis was the theme. 
His * London and its Vicinity’ was now 
in progress, and at its outset there ap- 
peared sufficient reason to hope that 
industry and perseverance, guided by 
talents like his, might ensure success. 
But he was again to drink of the cup of 
disappointment; the adaptation of steel 
plates to the purposes of book illustration, 
effected such extensive changes in the 
arcana of publishing, that one pair of 
hands was not equal to the contest. By 
a work of this class the “ London” of 
George Cooke was opposed, and the 
usual machinery of puffs and advertise- 
ments set in motion; and, vastly inferior 
in every other requisite attraction or claim 
to public notice, his adversary’s punc- 
tuality, and above all, his cheapness, 
turned the balance. Although George 
Cooke was not without a latent expee- 
tation that the public would do tardy jus- 
tice to its merits, he bad resolved to sus- 
ty this publication at the twelfth num. 
er, leaving it open to be continued to 
twenty numbers, as covenanted in the 
original prospectus, should circumstances 
hereafter justify his proceeding: but with 
the completion of the plates for the 
twelfth number his life attained its limit. 
The plates were augmented progressively 
as the work advanced, to nearly double 
the size of those in the first number; 
while the most anxious care was exer- 
cised to include all that was striking, 
peculiar, and attractive, and the transcen- 
dant abilities of Calcott, Stanfield, and 
other artists of celebrity, lent their aid to 
adorn a work continued till death inter- 
vened without the usual incentives to 
exertion. 

In the spring of 1833, was produced a 
separate work drawn from the teeming 
metropolis; the subjects ‘“ Old and New 
London Bridges,” executed conjointly with 
his son Edward W. Cooke, who also 
made the drawings. Ina suite of twelve 
plates, the aspect of the Old and New 
Bridges, the demolition of the one, and 
the gradual advancement of the other, are 
rendered with a masterly fidelity of draw- 
ing, light and shade, and execution, that 
stamp these admirable plates the perfec- 
tion of architectural engraving. Among 
his single plates those in Nash’s “ Views 
in Paris,” Colonel Batty’s “ Views of 
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European Cities,” Baron Taylor's 
“ Spain,” and more recently several in 
Starke’s “* Norfolk Rivers,” and one of 
Southampton after Copley Fielding, for 
the “ Gallery of Painters in Water 
Colours,” must not be forgotten: neither 
can this notice of his works be closed 
without reference to the exquisite figures 
etched by him in certain plates by Henry 
Le Keux, in the Scotch work before 
cited. 

This enumeration of his works, if not 
quite complete, tells more forcibly than 
words could describe, of his invincible ap- 
plication, and entire devotion to his pro- 
fession; the hour bad now arrived when 
those labours were to terminate, and to 
terminate with little previous warning. 
At the close of 1833, in speaking of his 
uninterrupted health, he observed that his 
sight was as strong as it had ever been, 
and that he only knew the tooth-ache and 
the head-ache by name. In the month of 
January, he experienced two slight indis- 
positions from colds; from those he ap- 
parently recovered, and on Wednesday the 
thirteenth of February, he came to town 
from Barnes where he resided, and visited 
the British Institution, the Exhibition of 
Bonington’s works, and in the evening at- 
tended the Graphic Conversazione ; and 
his friends were delighted to see him ap- 
parently in the full enjoyment of vigorous 
health, and the perfection of his faculties: 
in a fortnight he was no more, having 
sunk under a violent attack of brain fever. 
He was interred at Barnes, on the 6th of 
March, and was followed to the grave by 
a numerous train of friends anxious to pay 
the last sad tribute to departed worth. 

Mr. Cooke was one of the founders of 
the Artists’ Joint Stock Fund, a mem- 
ber of the Calcographic Society, and one 
of the nine engravers united for the pur- 
pose of engraving and publishing the pic- 
tures in the National Gallery; in further- 
ance of that design, he had selected for 
his first plate, and made some progress in 
etching from the picture, Rubens’ admi- 
rable Jandscape. In the practice of his 
profession he deemed himself peculiarly 
fortunate, inasmuch as it fell to his lot to 
produce some of the earliest plates en- 
graven from the works of Turner, Cal- 
cott, and Stanfield, respectively; the first 
in the “ Southern Coast,” 1814, the se- 
eond in the Provincial Antiquities of 
Scotland, 1819, and the third in his own 
“ London” in 1827. He strongly par- 
ticipated in the dislike entertained by 
nearly all the eminent engravers to the 
introduction of steel plates, and, as he 
conscientiously believed that the conse- 
quences would be disastrous to an Art 
which he loved above all things beside, 
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he, in common with the seniors of the 
profession, openly proclaimed his deter- 
mination never to work on the hated 
metal. This is not the place to discuss 
either the policy of such a resolution, or 
the worldly wisdom of those who both 
made it and broke it; our attention is 
solely required to the conduct of the in- 
dividual, who, resisting firmly all temp- 
tations to the contrary, and they were 
many and powerful, strictly adhered to 
his word. 

To this brief sketch of a life actively 
employed in the culture and improvement 
of an honourable profession, a few words 
may be added, to mark the character and 
record the virtues of the man. A 
buoyancy of spirit was one of the most 
striking points in his character, accom- 
panied by a well-regulated cheerfulness, 
a kindliness of manner, and a prepossess- 
ing address, that won the good-will of all 
who approached him. His virtues were 
those which place their owner among the 
most estimable of human beings; indus- 
try, perseverance, temperance, and un- 
sullied integrity; he may be said to have 
worn his heart on his lips, and it wasa 
heart overflowing with good-will to all 
mankind. He has left a widow and six 
children to mourn his loss: five others 
had preceded him to the tomb. 





Mr. W. F. SmaLiwoop. 

April 22. Aged 27, Mr. William 
Frome Smallwood. 

This rising young artist, whose name 
is mentioned with honour by the Director 
of the Society of Antiquities in the 24th 
vol. of the Archeologia, was known com- 
paratively to few; but from his merit 
deserved to be known to all who make 
the fine arts the subject of attention. He 
was born at Peasemarsh, in Surrey, on 
the 24th of June, 1806. His father was 
the proprietor of, and for many years 
resided in, the Grand Hotel, Covent 
Garden. He was brought up under Mr. 
Cottingham as an architect, but never 
followed that profession, preferring that 
of an artist. is education naturally led 
him to architectural drawing, which he 
practised with unusual skill, both as to 
feeling and facility of execution, but per- 
haps his natural inclination was for figures, 
in sketching which he appeared to take a 
particular pleasure. He was known, how- 
ever, as an architectural draughtsman only, 
and more than thirty subjects engraved in 
the Penny Magazine were taken from 
his drawings. He also occasionally ex- 
hibited his sketches at Somerset House, 
and there are now a few in the Suffolk- 
street Exhibition. He had been much 
abroad, and has left a considerable number 
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of extremely clever sketches, taken while 
on various continental tours. 

In mind and manners, and for excel- 
lence of temper and disposition, Mr. 
Smallwood was highly estimable. It is 
feared that the res anguste domi, added to 
great exertions made to support a young 
and increasing family, brought on a brain 
fever, which in a few days terminated the 
existence of this valuable and very excel- 
lent young man. 





Lr.-Cot. LitTLesoun. 

Jan. 31. At Stoke, near Plymouth, 
aged 71, Lieut-Col. Peter Littlejohn, 
of the Madras Establishment. 

He was appointed a Cadet in 1782, and 
an Ensign in 1783; but in consequence 
of the reduction of the Indian army, did 
not come upon the effective strength un- 
til the breaking out of the war with Hy- 
der Ally in 1790, in which same year he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
and appointed Adjutant of the Ist Batta- 
lion of Bengal volunteers. With this 
corps he was present at the fall of Ban- 
galore, the battle of Seringapatam May 
15, 1791, and the reduction of several 
hill forts. At the close of that year he 
was appointed Town Major of Banga- 
lore; and he was the last Englishman in 
that fort when it was delivered up to 
Tippoo Sultan on the conclusion of 
peace. 

Lieut. Littlejohn subsequently held se- 
veral staff appointments; and after at- 
taining the rank of Captain in 1803 he 
served a campaign in Bundelcund. He 
subsequently held other staff situations, 
and the command of the corps of Hill 
Rangers, till promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in 1816, having attained that 
of Major in 1810. 

In his latter days, at Plymouth, Col. 
Littlejohn was highly esteemed for his 
public and private charities. 





Crercy DecEaseD. 

At Canterbury, the Rev. John Baker, 
Vicarof Thorpe Arch, Yorkshire, and of 
Westbourne, Sussex. He was the second 
son of the late John Baker, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Canterbury, (of whom a me- 
moir will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. CI. i. 176;) by Jane, dau. 
of the Rev. James Tattersall, Rector of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden. He was pre- 
sented to Thorpe Arch, by Mrs. Wheler, 
in 1800, and to Westbourne in 1828 by 
his uncle the late Rev. W. D. Tattersall. 
He married his cousin-german Frances, 
daughter of the late Rev. John Tattersall, 
Vicar of Harewood, Yorkshire, and one 
of his Majesty’s chaplains. 

At Mullion, Cornwall, aged 66, the 


Rev. Thomas Lovell Bluett, Vicar of that 
rish, He was of Sidney coll. Camb. 
.A. 1791, and was collated to his living 

by the Bishop of Exeter. 

At Margate, the Rev. Emanuel Dios 
Santos, of Pilgrim’s Hatch, Essex. 

At Liverpool, aged 78, the Rev. Peter 
Bulmer, Vicar of Thorpe St. Peter and 
Orby, Lincolnshire, and for the last eigh- 
teen years one of the Curates of Liver. 
pool. He was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 
1781, as 11th Senior Optime; M.A.1813; 
was collated to Thorpe in 1781, by Dr. 
Thurlow, then Bp. of Lincoln, (patron 
by Lapse) and to Orby in 1815 by Dr. 
Tomline, then Bp. of Lincoln. 

The Rev. David Evans, Rector of 
Penstrowed, Montgomeryshire, in the 
patronage of the Bp. of Bangor. 

The Rev. 7. Grifiths, Incumbent of 
Risca, Monmouthshire, in the patronage 
of the Vicar of Bassalleg. 

At Great Oakley, Essex, aged 63, the 
Rev. Joseph Harrison, Curate of that 
parish for more than thirty years. 

Aged 85, the Rev. Joseph Hutchins, for 
fifty-five years Vicar of Ansley, War- 
wickshire. He was of Pemb. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1773, as 12th Senior Optime, and 
was presented to Ansley in 1779 by 
Fr. Newdigate, esq. 

At Sandon, Essex, aged 76, the Rev. 
Francis Knipe, Rector of that parish. He 
was formerly Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated, 
B.A. 1780, as 7th Junior Optime; M.A. 
1783, B.D. 1792, and by which Society 
he was presented to Sandon in 1800. 

At Brampton, aged 73, the Rev. 4. 
Lawson, for nearly forty years Curate of 
that parish. 

The Rev. William Pearcy, Rector of 
Outragh, in the diocese of Kilmore. 

At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Penton, 
Vicar of Wellow, and Lower Wallop, 
Hampshire; B.A. of Pemb. coll. Oxford. 
To the latter church, he was presented 
in 1806 by the Subchanter and Vicars 
Choral of York; to the former in 1820 
by the Duke of Buckingham. In 1825 
he had a legacy of 10,0001. bequeathed 
him by Lady Holland, the widow of Sir 
Nathaniel Dance. 

At Brussels, in his 70th year, the Rev. 
Charles Powlett, M.A. Rector of High 
Roding, Essex. Of this gentleman a 
memoir was given, under an erroneous 
report of his death, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. c. ii. 470; see also the 
same volume, p. 650. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Moses Randall, one 
of the Chaplains of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester. He was of Sidney coll 
Camb. B.A. 1795, M.A. 1822. 

The Rey. John Raws, for upwards of 
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47 years Assistant Curate of Burnley, 
and for 36 years Master of the Free 
Grammar School there. 

Aged 45, the Rev. 7. Selkirk, Minister 
of St. John’s, Lanc. Bury, and 2d Master 
of the grammar school in that town. His 
funeral was attended by 140 gentlemen, 
and the day was observed in the town as 
one of general mourning. A subscription 
was opened for the widow and eight chil- 
dren of the deceased, and 2002. was sub- 
scribed on the spot. 

The Rev. William Uppleby, Vicar of 
Barton upon Humber. He was of Sidney 
coll. Camb. B.A. 784, M.A. 1787, and 
was presented to Barton in 1789 by his 
own family. 

The Rev. H. Vaughan, Rector of My- 
shall, co. Carlow. 

At St. John’s college, Oxford, the Rev. 
John Wayte Vilette, B.D. Fellow of that 
Society, and Vicar of Fyfield, Berks, in 
the patronage of that Society. 

Aged 36, the Rev. John Walker, Chap- 
lain of Magdalen and New Colleges, Ox- 
ford. He took the degree of M.A. in 
1823. 

At Moreton rectory, Herefordshire, the 
Rev. Francis Woodcock, Rector of that 

arish. He was of St. John’s coll, Camb. 
1.A. 1782, and was presented to his 
living in the following year by the Pre- 
bendary of Moreton, in the cathedral of 
Hereford. 

Jan.6. At Lyme, Dorsetshire, aged 
66, the Rev. Thomas Henry Hume, Canon 
Residentiary and Treasurer of Sarum, 
and Vicar of Stratford sub Castro, and 
of Kewstoke, Som. He was the only 
son of the Rt. Rev. John Hume, D.D. 
formerly Bishop of Salisbury, by Lady 
Mary Hay, daughter of George 7th Earl 
of Kinnoul. He took the degree of M.A. 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1790; was 
instituted to the vicarage of Broadhinton, 
Wilts, in 1789; collated to the prebend 
of Yatesbury, by Bp. Douglas in 1795; 
exchanged it for that of Bitton in 1799, 
and afterwards for that of Calne; was 
elected Canon in 1803, and Treasurer of 
the church in 1806; was presented to 
Kewstoke in 1799 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; resigned the vicarage of Broad 
Hinton in 1804, for those of Brixton 
Deverill and Stratford, in the former of 
which he succeeded his uncle the Rev. 
Nathaniel Hume, (who was also the pre- 
decessor of the Rev. W. L. Bowles, at 
Bremhill). Mr. Hume married, May 29, 
1793, the eldest daughter of G. Wing- 
field, esq. and by her had issue three 
daughters: Anna-Maria, Sophia, and 
Charlotte; and two sons, the Rev. John 
Henry Hume, Vicar of Calne and Fig- 
heldeane, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
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Rosslyn; and the Rev. George Hume, 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge, 
and Chaplain to the Marquis of Ayles- 
bury. The Canon had for some time 
past been in a declining state, and he had 
removed to Lyme, in Dorsetshire, to try 
the effects of a change of air. He wasa 
clergyman of the most exemplary piety; 
and in all the relations of life he was 
affectionate, benevolent, kind, condescend- 
ing, and sincere. 

Jan. 9. At Cockwood house, Devon, 
the Rev. Joseph Drury, D.D. a Preben- 
dary of Wells, and a Magistrate for De- 
vonshire. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.D. 1784, D.D. 1789. In 1785 he was 
appointed Head Master of Harrow, and 
he continued to hold that situation until 
1805. He was collated to the prebend of 
Dallincote, in the church of Wells, by 
Bp. Beadon in 1812. He married the 
youngest daughter of Benjamin Heath, 
LL.D., Town-Clerk of Exeter. At 
Harrow, many of the statesmen of the 
present day were educated under his care; 
and he was a man as remarkable for 
manly integrity of principle and Christian 
practice, as for the power and cultivation 
of his mind, and the pleasing urbanity of 
his manners, 

Jan. 16. The Rev. Philip Humphreys, 
for thirty years Rector of the parish of 
Portland, Jamaica. He was nephew to 
the celebrated Dr. Doddridge. 

Jan. 31. At South Kilvington, York- 
shire, aged 51, the Rev. Robert Jefferson, 
D.D. Rector of that parish, He was 
formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
1808, M.A. 1811, D.D. 1818 and was 
a to his living by that Society in 

825. 

Feb.2. At Byfleet, Surrey, aged 77, the 
Rev. William Haggitt, Rector of that 
parish, and Senior Chaplain of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B. A. 1778, as 6th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1781, and was presented to Byfleet 
by Lord Chancellor Loughborough, 1798. 

Feb. 9. At Plymouth, the Rev. ™% H. 
Black, late of Mawgan, near Helston. 

Feb. 14. At Lynn, aged 74, the Rey. 
James Coulton, Vicar of North Wootton, 
to which he was presented in 1804 by 
Richard Howard, esq. 

Feb.15. At Welsh Pool, aged 72, the 
Rev. Charles Williams, Vicar of Butting- 
ton. 

Feb. 15. Aged 26, the Rev. Thomas 
Foiey, youngest son of Mrs, Foley, of 
Ridgway, Pembrokeshire; and nephew 
to the late Admiral Foley. 

Feb. 16. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Dr. 
George Forbes, of Blelack and Inverernan. 

Feb. 16. At Winterbourne, Gloue. 
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_ 68, the Rev. Thomas Whitfield, 
tor of that parish. He was educated 
at Merchant-taylors’ School, whence he 
was elected in 1783 to a Fellowship at 
St. John’s college, Oxford: he graduated 
M.A. 1791, B.D. 1797, and was one of 
the Proctors of the University in 1796. 
He was presented to Winterbourne by St. 
John’s college in 1826. 

Feb. 18. At Rome, aged 40, the Rev. 
Augustus William Hare, Rector of Alton 
Barnes, Wiltshire. He was late a Fellow 
of New college, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1818, and was 

resented to his living by that Society in 
829, 

Feb. 20. At Leamington, aged 28, the 
Rev. Arthur Lister Lister-Kaye, Rector 
of Thornton, in Craven; brother to Sir 
John L. Lister-Kaye, Bart. He was the 
third son of Sir Jobn the first and late 
Baronet by Lady Amelia Grey, 6th dau. 
of George-Harry Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. He was a member of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, and was pre- 
sented to Thornton by his brother. 

Feb, 22. At Pittenweem, the Rev. 
Charles Morgan Addie, Minister of that 


sh. 
ree. 25. At Lighthorne, Warw. aged 
73, the Rev. Robert Barnard, Rector of 
that parish; Rector and Vicar of Witney, 
Oxfordshire, and senior Prebendary of 
Winchester. He was of Trin. college, 
Camb., B.A. as 2d Senior Optime 1782, 
M.A. 1788; was presented to Light- 
horne in 1787 by Lord Willoughby de 
Broke; collated to a prebend of Win- 
chester in 1793, and to the rectory and 
viearage of Witney in 1797, both by Bp. 
North. 

March 3. At Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 62, the Rev. Edward Can- 
non, B.A. senior Priest in ordinary to 
his Majesty, and Lecturer of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. Mr. Cannon said a 
multitude of clever things, which have 
enlivened our periodicals for years. He 
was, like Yorick, a man of infinite jest; 
like Falstaff, the cause of wit in others; 
and, only like himself, eccentric and full 
of humour in the extreme. He was the 
original of Mr. Moss, in Hook’s novel of 
Maxwell. 

At Coddenham, Suffolk, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Longe, Vicar of that parish and 
Crowfield, and for many years an active 
Magistrate for that county. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb., B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790, 
and was instituted to Coddenham in 1797 
on his own petition. He was an occasional 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 

The Rev. William Paul, M. A. Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

March 4. At Black Notley, Essex, 

1] 


aged 37, the Rev. William Wyvill, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Trin. coil. 
Camb. B.A. 1818, M.A. 1823, and was 
presented to Black Notley by M. Wyvill, 
esq. in 1829. 

March 6. Aged 67, the Rev. Charles 
Barton, D.D. co-Dean of Bocking, and 
Rector of Bocking and Monks Eleigh, 
Essex. He was formerly Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1789, B.D. 1798, D.D. 
1805; and was collated to the Deanery of 
Bocking in 1816, by the late Archbp. of 
Canterbury. 

March 8. At Peel Hall, Lancashire, 
aged 47, the Rev. W. Allen, Perpetual 
Curate of Peel, and a Magistrate for that 
county. He was presented to Peel in 
1814 by Lord Kenyon. 

March 11. The Rev. John Watkins, 
Vicar of Aubourne, Lincolnshire, to 
which he was presented in 1822 by C. 
Neville, esq. 

March 15. At Chichester, the Rev. Mat- 
thew W. Place, Rector of Hampreston, 
Dorsetshire, to which he was instituted 
in 1806. 

March 17. At Lochmaben, the Rev. 
Thomas Gibson, Minister of that parish. 

March 21. At St. Boswell’s Manse, 
in the 60th year of his age and the 24th 
of his ministry, the Rev. Peter Craw. 

March 23. At the manor of Kilma- 
ronock, in the 8lst year of his age, and 
the 46th of his ministry, the Rev. Andrew 
White. 

March 24. Aged 63, the Rev. James 
Blundell, Rector of Crowland, and Minis- 
ter of Whaplode Drove, Lincolnshire; to 
the former of which churches he was in- 
stituted in 1808, and the latter in 1812. 

March 27. At Olney, Bucks, aged 71, 
the Rev. James Gaunilett, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1815 
by the Earlof Dartmouth. He published 
an Exposition of the Book of Revela- 
tions, and had latterly been preparing for 
the press two volumes of Sermons, which 
will be published for the benefit of his 
numerous family. 

April 1. At Kirkton Manse, co. Rox- 
burgh, the Rev. Adam Laidlaw, in the 
Slst year of his age and 54th of his 
ministry. 

At Bath, aged 64, the Rev. John Starky, 
D.D., of Spye Park, Wilts, Rector of 
Charlinch, Somerset. He was of Queen’s 
coll. Oxford, M.A. 1809; B. and D.D. 
— and was instituted to Charlinch in 


April 5, At Wolverhampton, aged 71, 
the Rev. Thomas Walker, incumbent of 
the collegiate church, to which he was 
presented in 1789 by the Dean of Wolver- 
hampton. In the same year he took the 
degree of M.A. as amember of Magdalen 
coll, Oxford. His remains were followed 
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to the grave by the clergy and upwards of 
200 gentlemen. 

April 6. The Rev. H. Archdall, Rector 
of Kilmeadon, co. Waterford. Whilst 
preaching on the text, “In the midst of 
life we are in death,” one of the congrega- 
tion was seized with an epileptic fit. This 
circumstance arrested the attention of all 
present, but of none more than the 
preacher, who fixed his eyes with re- 
markable earnestness upon his afflicted 
parishioner, and his countenance was ob- 
served to exhibit a reflection of every 
contortion that occurred in the features 
of the sufferer. It was soon found ad- 
visable to bring the service to a close. 
Upon leaving the church, the Rev. Gen- 
tleman, having been requested to sign 
some document concerning parish affairs, 
was surprised to find himself unable to 
write ;—in fact, his right hand was para- 
lysed. Expecting benefit from exercise, 
he did not proceed towards the glebe 
house, but had his gig driven in another 
direction, to the residence of his friend, 
T. Gamble, esq., of Cullinah. His dis- 
order, however, gained ground, and was 
gradually aggravated into an universal 
paralysis. He became unable to leave 
Cullinah, and died there on Thursday 
evening. 

At Hoddan Manse, co. Dumfries, the 
Rev. James Yorstoun, for 50 years Minister 
of that parish, and for six years of the 
parish of Middlebie. 

April 8. At Borgue manse, co. Kirk- 
cudbright, in his 50th year, the Rev. 
James Gordon. 

Aprilll. At Glasgow, aged 63, the 
Rev. Francis Liddell, Minister of the 
parish of Orphir, in Orkney. 

April 15. At Ayston, Rutland, aged 
90, the Rev. William Forster, M.A., 
Rector of that parish for 54 years. 

Aged 85, the Right Rev. James Vers- 
choyle, Lord Bishop of Killala. He was 
presented in 1788 to the prebend and 
ee of St. Audeon, Dublin. In 1790 

e married Miss Walsh, niece to Dr. 
Fowler, then Archbishop of Dublin. In 
1794 he was preferred to the Deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, and in 1810 was consecrated 
Bishop of Killala. This is the third 
death which has occurred among the 
Bishops of Ireland within the last twelve- 
months; and, inaccordance with the Church 
Temporalities Act, the diocese of Killala 
merges in the Archiepiscopal see of Tuam. 

April 16. At Stoke Rivers, Devon, 
aged 70, the Rev. Charles Hiern, Rector 
of that parish and Hunshaw. He was 
of Cath. hall, Cambridge, L.L.B. 1787; 
was presented to Hunshaw in that year 
by the Earl of Orford, and admitted to 
Stoke Rivers in 1792 0n his own petition. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. I. 
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April 22. At St. John’s coll. Camb 
aged 43, the Rev. William Jones, Fellow 
and Senior Dean of that college, Lady 
oo Preacher in that University, 
and F.S.A. He graduated B.A. 1813, 
as 11th Wrangler, M. A. 1816, B.D. 182-. 

At Kirklington Rectory, Cumberland, 
aged 88, the Rev. Thomas Pattinson, for 
fifty-eight years Minister of that parish, 
and Rector from 1793. 

April 23. At Blagdon, Devonshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. John Edwards, for tifty- 
three years Vicar of Berry Pomeroy. 
He was of Magdalen coll. Camb. B.A. 
1771, and was presented to Berry Pome- 
roy in 1781 by the Duke of Somerset. 

April 24. At Killin, co. Perth, by 
being thrown from his gig, the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Kenzie, D.D., Minister of that 
parish, 

— 26. At Birmingham, aged 77, 
the Rev. John Cooke, for more than fo 
years one of the Masters of King Edward's 
Grammar school in that town, for thirty- 
six years the Head Master, and for more 
than fifty years one of the officiating 
ministers either as Curate of St. Martin’s 
or Minister of St. Bartholomew’s. - He 
also held at his death the rectory of North- 
field, Worcestershire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1833. 

April 27. At Camberwell, in his 63d 
year, the Rev. John Werninck, D.D., 
Chaplain to the Embassy of the Nether- 
lands, for thirty-one years Minister of the 
Dutch church in London, and F.R.S. of 
Amsterdam and Middleberg. He mar- 
ried Feb. 13, 1809, Lena, dau. of Heer 
Tillas Vanerdaaky, and widow of the 
Hon. John Wynn, elder brother to the 
present Lord Newborough, 

May 2. At Broughton, Bucks, aged 
34, the Rev. Primatt Knapp, jun., son of 
the Rev. Primatt Knapp, Rector of 
Shenley, Bucks. He was jetely a Fellow 
of Magdalen coll. Oxford, where he 
attained the degree of M.A. in 1824. 

May 4. At Loft House, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Henry Stuart, Vicar of Steeple 
Bumpstead, and Rector of East Donny- 
land, Essex, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Mansfield. He was of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796; was 
presented to Steeple Bumpstead in 1801 
by the Lord Chancellor, and to East 
Donnyland in the same year by the Rev. 
Charles Hewitt. Having arrived at his 
son-in-law’s, the Rev. W. T. Wild, of 
Loft House, only nine days before his 
death, he preached on the first Sunday 
an impressive sermon on the uncertainty 
of life, and on the following Sunday be- 
came himself an awful illustration of the 
solemn truths he — 

May 6. At oe the Rey. 

4 
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John Davison, a Prebendary of St. Paul's 


-and Worcester, Rector of Upton-upon- 


Severn, and Vicar of Old Sodbury, Glou- 
cestershire. He was formerly Fellow of 
Oriel coll. Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A. 1801, B.D. 1818; was collated to 
his prebendal stall in St. Paul’s in 1824, 
by Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London ; 
to that at Worcester, by the late Bishop 
Cornewall, in 1825, and to Upton in 1826; 
and presented to Sodbury, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester, in 1828. 

. May 7. At Fonthill Gifford, Wilts, 
.aged 33, the Rev. John Hill, jun., Vicar 
of Inglesham in that county (in the 
patronage of the Bishop of Salisbury), 
eldest son of the Rev. John Hill, of 
Fonthill Gifford. 

May 8. At Curry Rivell, Somerset- 
shire, aged 91, the Rev. James Sedgwick, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1799 by the Earl of Chatham. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDon AND ITs VICINITY. 
. Jan. 10. At Camberwell, aged 50, 
Mr. William Lancefield, a wealthy butcher 
and stage proprietor, and a man much 
esteemed for his charities. 

Jan. 22. In Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, aged 76, Edward Dew, esq. late 
Examiner of King’s Duties, and Collec- 
.tor of the City Dues, at the Custom 
House. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 72, Mr. John 
Millard, for 37 years Clerk of the Cord- 
-wainers’ Company, father of Mr. John 
Millard, late librarian of the Surrey In- 
stitution. His widow died on the 17th 
of March. 

Jan. 30. At Wapping, aged 69, Denis 
Chapman, esq. the much respected Su- 
perintendant of the London Docks. 

Jan. 31. Richard Bremridge, esq. of 
College house, Clapton, and Hare-court, 
Temple. 

In Cavendish-square, aged 13, Brown- 
low- Bertie, youngest son of the late B.B. 
Mathew, esq. and grandson of General 
and Lady Jane Mathew. 

Feb. 5. At Jaunay’s hotel, Leicester- 
square, John Stanley, esq. of Lisbon. 

Feb. 17. In Cadogan-place, Chelsea, 
in his 75th year, Geo. Gainer, esq. The 
greatest part of his life had been spent in 
the civil branch of the Royal Navy, with 
punctuality and respect, and for many 
years he had been cheque officer in seve- 
ral of the upper yards. 

March 3. In Montagu-street, Russell- 
square, aged 40, Patty-Weston, wife of 
Mr. C. Campbell Bulley, and daughter 
of Mr. John Weston Goss, late of Teign- 
mouth, 


March 18. In Devonshire-place, aged 
68, Benjamin Bond, esq. . 

March 27. At Clapham common, aged 
85, Thomas Wood, esq. 

March 31. In Parliament-street, in 
his 80th year, Mr. David Wallace. 

April 3. At Whitehall, Anna, wife 
of Thos. Moulden Sherwood, esq. and 
dau. of Robert Ray, esq. F.S.A. 

April7. In Grenville-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, in his 38th year, James 
Montresor Standen, esq. second son of 
the late Rev. John Hargrave Standen, of 
Murston House, Kent. 

April \0. At the house of her son- 
in-law Philip Courtenay, esq. Montagu- 
street, Russell-square, the widow of 
Hugh Bell, esq. 

April 13. Aged 7, Gertrude- Louisa, 
only dau. of R. Godson, esq. M.P. 

Aged 26, Alfred, youngest surviving 
son of the late Samuel Daniell, esq. of 
Colchester. He was admitted a member 
of the College of Surgeons about a year 
since. 

April 16. In Montagu-square, aged 
76, George Dodd, esq. 

April 19. At Brompton, aged 39, 
Wm. Fielden, jun. esq. 

At Stoke Newington, Jacob T. Chaillé, 


esq. 

At Limehouse, aged 73, Mary, the wi- 
dow of Rey. G. Williams. 

April 20. Mr. Fred. Read, R.N. late 
of the Lightning. 

At Chelsea, aged 93, Capt. J. Wright, 
late 6th Royal Vet. Batt. He served 
his King upwards of 75 years. 

April 21. At Walworth, Augusta- 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Lewis 
Pingo, esq. 

April 22. At the prebendal house of 
the Rev. Evelyn Sutton, Westminster, 
Letitia, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Sir E. Kynaston, Bart. of Hardwick 
Park, Shropshire. 

April 21, At Argyll-house, aged 15, 
Lady Frances Gordon, the only daughter 
of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

April 23. At Dr. Frampton’s, Hack- 
ney, aged 78, Susanna, dau. of the late 
Commissioner Pett, of the Victualling 
Office. 

April 24. In Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Mrs. Adey. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 70, Dan. Brent, 
esq. 

* pril 25. In Weymouth-street. Wm. 
Thos. Roe, esq. of Withdean, Sussex, 
one of the Commissioners of Customs. 

April 26. In Gloucester-place, aged 
76, James Rivington Wheeler, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, proctor. 

At Clapham, aged 73, John Rapp, esq. 
_ April 27. At the house of her brother 
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Thos. Moorman, esq. in Clapham-road, 
Mrs. Furrance, of Bexhi 

April 28. In Dartmouth-street, Capt. 
Norman Lamont, esq. M.P. for Wells. 
He was the youngest son of the late John 
Lamont, esq. of that ilk in the county of 
Argyll. He came into Parliament for 
the first time at the general election, as a 
whig, a slavery abolitionist, and an advo- 
cate for the ballot; after a poll which ter- 
minated thus: N. Lamont, esq. 167, J. L. 
Lee, esq. 167, R. Colborne, esq. 164, 
J. E. Vaughan, esq. 59. 

April 29. 1n Chapel-street, Grosve- 
nor-place, aged 77, Mrs. Henrietta Ma- 
ria Proctor. 

In Edward-street, Mary, wife of Jo- 
seph Moffatt Bond, esq. of Mortimer, 
Berks. 

In Montagu-square, aged 35, Henry 
Wodehouse, esq. eldest son of the Hon. 
John Wodehouse (the eldest son of Lord 
Wodehouse), by Charlotte, 4th dau. of 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Edw. Towns- 
hend, Dean of Norwich. He married Apr. 
7, 1825, Anne, only dau. of S.T.Gurdon, 
esq. and has left ason, John- Gurdon. 

April 30. Robert-Marmaduke, eldest 
sonof M. C. Wilson, esq. of Connaught- 
square. 

At Mrs. Waldo’s, Clapham, Charlotte- 
Eliza, second dau. of late Chas. Thesiger, 
esq. formerly Collector of Customs in 
St. Vincent. 

May 1. Georgiana, eldest dau. of Sir 
George Wombwell, Bart. 

May2. In her 62d year, Ann, wife of 
William Venning, esq. of Holloway. 

May 4. Aged 33, Ellen Tempest, 
wife of George Hicks, esq. late of So- 
merset-street. 

Ann, the wife of W. Pontifex, esq. of 
Calthorpe-street. 

May 5. In Woburn-square, Maria- 
Frances, wife of the Rev. K. Catter- 
mole, B.D. 

May 8. At Wilson-street, Finsbury, 
aged 74, Christian Appold, esq. 

Mr. Charles Byfield, of Charing-cross, 
stationer. 

May 10. J. South, esq. Capt. 52d foot. 

May 14. Aged 33, Maria, wife of 
Mark Dewsnap, esq. of Hammersmith, 
youngest dau. of late Wm. Smith, esq. of 
Brompton Park House. 





Berxs.—May 1. At Wallingford, aged 
70, James Flamank, esq. M.D. 

May 15. At Maidenhead, Eleanor, 
widow of Wm. Newell, esq. of Shiplake, 
Oxon. 

Bucks. — April 20. At Beaconsfield, 
aged 76, Rachel, widow of Robert Crook, 
esq. 

April 27, At the rectory, Twyford, 
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aged 73, Anne, widow of the Rev. W. 
Perkins. 

April 29. Phebe, wife of Stephen 
Cannon, esq. of Gerrard’s-cross. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Feb. 24. Henry Dewd- 
ney, of Trinity College, B.A. 

CornwaL.. — March 24. At Fal- 
mouth, Lieut. Robert Ede, R.N. He 
lately commanded his Majesty’s steamer 
Colombia, and previously for several 
years his Majesty’s packet Sheldrake, on 
that station. 

May 10. At Bodmin, Thos. Barnes, 
esq. surgeon R.N. of Morice Town. 

DerByYsHIRE.—<April 5. At Matlock, 
Sarah Elizabeth, aged seven ; on the 19th, 
Emma-Maria, aged nine; on the 2lst, 
Robert-Spragging, aged three; and on 
the Ist of May, Cyrus Augustus Gor- 
don, aged six, being four out of five of 
the children of Augustus Gordon, esq. 
formerly of 33rd regiment, and late of 
Everton, Notts. 

Devon. — Feb. 26. At Teignmouth, 
aged 67, Lt.-Col. Peppard Knight, for- 
merly of the King’s Own. 

Feb. 22. At Stoke, aged 62, Lieut. 
John Bayley Harrison, R.N. (1797). 

April3. At Ashburton, Edmund Ba- 
cot, esq. of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
and Serle-street, solicitor, and Clerk to 
the Society of Apothecaries. He was 
riding in a postchaise, when, the horses 
starting without the driver, he put his 
head out of the window, and it was so 
violently struck against a tree as to occa- 
sion his death. 

April 19. At Barnstaple, aged 74, 
Ann, widow of R. S. Rooke, esq. of 
Hill’s Court, Exeter. 

At Exeter, George Bancroft Eaton, 


April 21. At Exeter, aged 52, Per- 
cival Swan, esq. of Baldwinstown, co. 
Wexford, and of Dublin. 

April 27. At Tavistock, Susan- Hyde, 
only dau. of late Nathaniel Beckford, esq. 
President of the Council of Jamaica. 

May 2. At Tor, Frances, widow of 
John Sivewright, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 
London. 

May 8. At High Bickington parson- 
age, aged 21, Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. W. P. Stavell, rector. 

May 11. At Plymouth, Robert Bruce, 
esq. Commander R.N. (1818). 

May 13. At Plympton, aged 61, Jane, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Mudge. 

May 14. At Axminster, aged 174, 
Wm. Bond, esq. 

Dorset.— March 25. Aged 65, Thos. 
Galloway, esq. of Corfe Castle, surgeon. 

April 28. At Bishop’s Caundle, the 
Hon. Mary Digby. wife of the Rev. C. 
Digby, Canon of Windsor, sister to Lord 
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Somerville. She was the eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Hugh Somerville, by Mary, 
dau. of the Hon. Wrothesley Digby; was 
recently raised to the rank of a jer 
daughter ; and has left a numerous family. 

Essex.—Jan. 16. At the Lower <4 
Dedham, aged 52, Henrietta Margaretta, 
wife of Alderman Manning, esq. 

April 3. At Walthamstow, of scarlet 
fever, William-John, eldest son; and 
April 5, Anna-Maria, 2d dau., and Wil- 
liam- Henry, 2d son of Col. Andrew Ait- 
chison, of Ryde, I. W. 

April 16. Capt. Wynne Baird, R. N. 
He was Midshipman of the Glasgow 
serving at Plymouth, in May 1815; and 
afterwards at the siege of Algiers, where 
he was severely wounded. He became 
Lieut. 1816, and subsequently served in 
the Tyne and Rose on the S. American 
and Mediterranean stations ; Commander 
1824 ; ‘: ae +. fe sai ay 

April 13. t Ilford, age bert 
Westley Hall, esq. — 

April 29. Gregory-George, infant son 
of the Rev. Lewis Way, of Spencer Farm. 

May 8. Aged 22, Susan Elizabeth, 
only child of the late Joseph Golding, 
esq. of St. Osyth. 

Gtiouc.—AZarch 25. At Wormington 

ge, aged 68, Josiah Gist, esq. High 
Sheriff of the County. 

April 19. Mary, wife of Alexander 
Townsend, esq. of Thuscomb. 

April 21. The wife of Henry Peel, 
esq. of Aylesmore, eldest sister of ‘Thos. 
Clutton Brock, esq. of Pensax Court, 
Wore. 

Lately. At Clifton, Robert Corbin, 
esq. surgeon, formerly of the County 
hospital, Winchester. 

May 4. AtClifton, Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Sam. Seyer, of Bristol. 

May 8 At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Wm. Howman Cooper, esq. brother of 
Sir A. Cooper, Bart. He was the third 
son of the Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D. by 
Mary, dau. of Wm. Lovick, esq. 

Hants.— March 10. At Haslar hos- 
pital, Mr. Purcell, R.N. the last surviv- 
ing officer of the Bounty, and one of those 
turned adrift in an open boat on the Pa- 
cific ocean, by the mutinous crew. 

March 12, At Newport, I. W. aged 
45, Magnus Johnson, esq. 

April 19, At the Grove, near Gosport, 
aged 67, Thos. Andrews Minchin, esq. 

April 27. Atthe house of her brother 
John Fawcett, esq Kitnocks, Botley, 
Frances- Elizabeth, widow of Mr. John 
Ward, of Birmingham. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 8], 
Wm. Thompson, esq. 

At Portsea, John Ring, esq. who has 


(June, 


left 6001. for the erection of a school on 
the National plan, at Hambledon, for the 
use of the labourers’ children; of which 
the tenants of his farms in that parish are’ 
to be Trustees, and the annual cost of 
its maintenance is chargeable upon his 
estate there. He has also bequeathed 
607. for the erection of an organ in the 
parish church, and 50/. to Crapp’s cha- 
rity, attached to St. George’s, Portsea. 

Hunts.—April 21. At the house of 
her brother, James Linton, esq. at He- 
mingford, aged 71, Mary, relict of Adm. 
John Brown. 

Kent.—Feb. 18. At Woolwich, Ma- 
jor R. B. Lynch, late of R.M. 

March 10. At Chatham barracks, Lt. 
Shaw, 3]st regt. 

March 16. At Woolwich, Elizabeth, 
widow of James Chalmer, esq. Solicitor, 
of Abingdon-street. 

March 27. At Chatham, aged 26, Au- 
gusta- Margaret, widow of W. J. Fagg, 
esq. of the hospital staff, and only dau. of 
Richard Martin, esq. of Chatham. 

Aprill19, At Lewisham, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of (zeorge Halfhide, esq. late of 
Belle- Vue, Crawley, and Coventry-st. 

May % Mary, the wife of Simpson 
Anderson, esq. of Tunbridge-wells, and 
eldest daughter of Richard Critchett, esq. 
of Cheltenham. 

May 11. At Blackheath, John George, 
younger son of the late Thomas Hugh 
Sandford, esq. of Sandford, Salop. 

LaNcASHIRE.—4pril 25. At Liverpool, 
Mary, wife of John Arthur Borron, esq. 
and daughter to the late Arch. Geddes, 
of Leith. 

April 26. At Halsnead, the seat of 
Richard Willis, esq. Sherbourne-D’An- 
vers, aged six months; and on the 28th, 
Edward- Richard- William, aged two years, 
sons of Capt. Edward Willis, 37th reg. 

May 6. At Manchester, Anna-Maria, 
wife of L. M. Prior, esq. 12th Laneers, 
only dau. of Mrs. Col. O’Donnell, of 
Limerick. 

LincoLnsHIrE.—At Bourn, aged 65, 
the widow of the Rey. J. Barwis, Vicar 
of Aslackby. 

Mrvptesex.—March 14. At Totten- 
ham, aged 82, Anne, widow of John Pin- 
kerton, esq. 

March27. At Hampton, aged 54, S.P. 
Adderley, esq. formerly of Cornhill. 

April 18. At Hounslow, aged 81, the 
widow of J. Fish, esq. of Russell-sq. and 
Kimpton-park, Middlesex. 

May 9. At Finchley, after repeated at- 
tacks of paralysis, aged 36, the Hon. John 
Law, brother to Lord Ellenborough. 

Norroik.— Feb. 26. At Lynn, aged 
93, Ezekiel Walker, esq. 
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March 12. At Norwich, in his 90th 
year, Isaac Laughton Marsh, esq. 

April 30. Aged 18, Augustus, fifth son 
of the Rev. E. S. Thurlow, Prebendary 
of Norwich. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— April 17. At 
Northampton, aged 68, J. Strong, esq. 

April 21. At Peterborough, aged 62, 
Sarah, relict of Francis Hopkinson, esq. 
-_ mother of Dr. Hopkinson, of Stam- 
ford. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— April 11. Aged 
23, Margaret-Anne, wife of M. Culley, 
esq. of Coupland Castle; and on the 19th, 
Matthew Culley, esq. having survived his 
wife only eight days. 

Oxon.—pril 20. At Broughton Rec- 
tory, Susan, wife of the Rev. C. F. Wyatt, 
third daughter of Richard Heydon, esq. 
of Banbury. 

April 25. At Oxford, Francis Rous 
Ellicombe, Commoner of Balliol College, 
only son of the Rev. W. R. Ellicombe, 
Rector of Clist St. George, Devon. 

Sator.—March 24. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 24, Mary, wife of Capt. J. M. Mar- 
tin, Bombay Art. 3d dau. of late Olyett 
Woodhouse, esq. Advocate-gen. of Bom- 
bay. 

April7. At Ness Strange, aged 25, 
John Edwards, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, eldest son of John Edwards, esq. of 
Ness Strange. 

SomersET.—March 19. At anadvanced 
age, the wife of Thomas Brooks, esq. of 
Bath, only surviving daughter of Henry 
Wright, esq. 

April 16. At Ilminster, Mary Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Sumner Smith, Rector 
of Ham, Wilts. 

April 22. Aged 58, Elizabeth, wife of 
William Nias, esq. of Bath. 

April 27. At Bath, aged 76, Ann, 
widow of Thomas Churchyard, of White- 
cross-street, London, esq. 

SurroLK.—May 3. Frances, the wife 
of A. H. Steward, esq. of Stoke Park, 
near Ipswich. 

Feb. 25. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mrs, 
Catherine Bridge, daughter of the late 
John Littell Bridge, esq. of Shudy 
Camps and Harston, Camb. 

Srarr. — March 26. At Tamworth, 
Thomas Willington, esq. an eminent so- 
licitor, and many years Town Clerk. 

Surrey.—Jan. 12. At Wallington, aged 
75, George Loraine, esq. 

March 20. In her 80th year, the lady of 
Samuel Thornton, esq. of Chobham-pl. 
formerly M.P. for Hull. 

March31. At Richmond, aged 62, Wm. 
Watson, esq. of Wisbech, Lieut.-Col. of 
the Cambridgeshire Local Militia; De- 
— Lieutenant and Chief Bailiff of the 

sle of Ely. 
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April 4. At Dorking, Harriet, wife of 
J. W. Lenox, esq. of Mill Wall. 

April 21. At Upper Tooting, Eliza- 
beth, wife of W. Perry, esq. 

May 1. At Beech-hill-house, Sophia- 
Floyer, wife of W. P. Jervis, esq. 

May 12. At Richmond, aged 78, God- 
frey Roberts, esq. of Ty Cerrig Derwen, 
co. Denbigh. 

Sussex.—Dec. 29, At Brighton, Elea- 
nor, widow of William Dawson, esq. for 
many years a magistrate for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and lately Consul 
for Maryland; and daughter of the Hon. 
Richard Lee, President of the last British 
Council for the State of land. 

April 27. At Worthing, William Vil- 
liers Surtees, esq. of Devonshire-place, 
and ey a 

April 28. At Brighton, aged 4 
aed Butler, daughter of the » om 
H. F. Fell, of Trinity Church, Islington. 

Lately. At Brighton, by suspension, 
Wm. Chawner, esq. Verdict, Insanity. 

At Hastings, aged 72, Wm. al 
esq. of Sandling, Kent. 

May 3. At Brighton, Robt. Wigney, 
esq., uncle of J. N. Wigney, esq., M.P., 
and of Mr.E.Wigney, of Hull,auctioneer, 

Warwick.—March 20. At Aston, aged 
25, Mr. Wm. Thomas Greaves, student 
of Catharine-hall, Camb. 

March 26. At the Elms, Solihull, aged 
73, Sarah, widow of Thos. Bolton, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, and Westhumble, 
Surrey. 

April 22. Aged 80, Charles Lilley, esq. 
of Coventry. 

May 17. At the house of her grand- 
father the Rev. John Kendall, Warwick, 
Georgiana- Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
George Bicknell, esq. of Cadogan-place. 

Wits.—4pril 13. At Salisbury, Geo. 
Dew, esq. an eminent solicitor. 

April 29. At Bruton, in her 81st year, 
Eliz. relict of the late Rev. Rich. Goldes- 
brough, D.D. 

Worcester.— March 20. At Elm- 
bridge, aged 66, Sophia, widow of George 
Peay ke At Dodderhil 

May t Dodderhill parsona; 

76, Elizabeth Frances, Wife of the Fee 
John Amphlett, D.D. 

Yorx.—4pril 24. At Leeds, aged 23, 
T. T. Scales, esq. 

May 2. Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
C. A. Binns, of Malton. 

Wates.— Feb. 26. At Langharne, 
aged 34, William Sutherland, esq. nephew 
of Col. S. ye Surrey. 

May 4. t Dolgelly, aged G, 
Jones, esq. of that peg Hie ng on 

ScoTLanD.—Feb. 12. At Edinburgh, 
Dr. Buchan, Deputy Inspector-general. 

April 5, At Greenock, in his 80th 
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year, James Findlay, esq. who was the 
first instructor of the poet Burns in his 
duties as an Excise officer. 

April 17. At Kildaloig, Argyllshire, 
Dugald Campbell, esq. of that place. 

April 18. At Biel, aged 77, Mrs. Mary 
Manners, widow of W. Hamilton Nisbet, 
esq. of Dirleton and Belhaven. 

April 22. At Pennycross, Argyllshire, 
Hector Maclean, esq., 5th son of the late 
Archibald Maclean, esq. of Pennycross, 

TrELAND.—Jan. 23, At Fermoy, Capt. 
M‘Intosh, 92d foot. 

Lately. At Hoddersfield, W. Henry 
Moore Hoddersfield, esq. Colonel of the 
North Cork Militia, and late one of the 
Governors of the county of Cork. 

At Geraldine, Queen’s county, in his 
90th year, Capt. J. Fitzgerald, formerly 
of the 7th Fuzileers. 

April 10. At Dublin, Mrs. Crampton, 
the lady of the Surgeon-gen. and dau. of 
late Major Canning, of Athlone. She 
was reading in bed, when the curtains and 
bed-clothes took fire, and, before any 
assistance could reach her, she was so 
dreadfully burned, that a few hours termi- 
nated her sufferings. 

May 1. At Dundalk, Louisa, wife of 
Capt. Edw. Handfield, R.N. Inspecting 
Commander of the Coast Guard, leaving 
eight sons, the eldest a Lieut. in the 3d 
Buffs, now in India. , 

May 6. At Caber, Senior Lieut. and 
Adj. Hickman, 7th Dragoons. 

East Inpres.—July 4. At Sultanpore, 
Lieut. Stewart, 44th foot. jaa 

July 30. Aged 52, Robert William 
Bruce, esq. of Harbour, near Calcutta. 

Ang. 8 In Calcutta, Louisa-Scott, wife 
of Wm. Seton Charters, M.D., youngest 
daughter of the late George Smith, esq. 
having survived her mother, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith, of Devonshire-st. Portland- 
place, only four months. 

Aug. 8. At Calcutta, Hannah. Maria, 
wife of William Braddon, esq. one of the 
Judges, and late of Skisdon Lodge, 
Cornwall. 

Lately. At Vigizapatam, aged 32, Lt. 
Edmund Peel, son of Thomas Peel, esq. 
of Penzance. ; 

Aug. 24. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Crofton, 
16th Dragoons. 

Sept. 12. At Madras, Lieut. Abell, 
62d foot. 

Oct. 2. At Trichinopoly, Ensign Bra- 
bazon, 54th foot. 

Nov. 2. At Bangalore, Emily, wife of 
Capt. Charles Boileau, of the rifle bri- 
gade, only dau. of the Rt. Hon. Sir F. 
Adam, Governor of Madras. 

Nov. 29. At Chittoor, in the East In- 
dies, aged 42, Thomas Gabagan, esq., 
second Judge of the provincial Court of 
that station. 
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West Inpies.—Feb. 8. At St. Chris- 
topher’s, in consequence of a fall from his- 
horse, aged 56, Robert Williams Pick- 
woad, esq. many years Chief Justice of 
that island; son of Robert Pickwoad, 
esq. formerly Deputy Alderman for the 
ward of Vintry. 

AsRoaD. — Oct. 10. At sea, being 
on his way to Barbadoes, on account of 
his health, Thomas Atkinson, jun. esq. 
of Glasgow. Mr. Atkinson was pos- 
sessed of considerable literary abilities. 
His latest work was one in the form of 
the Annuals, under the title of ‘“* The 
Chameleon ;” three volumes of which 
appeared, and displayed great versatility 
of talent,—the whole varied contents, 
both prose and verse, being the production 
of his pen. He wasalso the author of “A 
Sketch of the origin and progress of the 
Literary and Commercial Society of 
Glasgow ; with a proposal and plan for 
the publication of a portion of its Trans- 
actions, being the substance of an Essay 
read before it, in January 1831, by Tho- 
mas Atkinson.” Printed for private cir- 
culation, 8vo. pp. 10. 

Nov. 29. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ensign Ross, 72d foot. 

Nov. . At Beyrout, at the house of 
his brother the Consul-general, aged 27,. 
Charles Augustus Farren, esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Vice-Consul in Syria. 

Dec. 18. At Madeira, aged 21, Robert 
Hibbert, scholar of King’s eollege, Camb. 

Jan. 10. In Maury county, Tennessee, 
Mrs. Betsy Frantham, at the extraordi- 
nary age of 154 years. She was a native 
of Germany, and arrived at North Caro- 
lina in 1710. At the age of 120, her 
eye-sight became almost extinct; but 
during the last 20 years of her life she 
possessed the power of vision as perfectly 
as at the age of 20. 

Jan, 24, At Zante, Mary, wife of Capt. 
Richmond, 11th foot. 

Feb. ... At York, Upper Canada, Char- 
lotte Ann, the wife of the Rev. Joseph 
H. Harris, D.D. Principal of Upper 
Canada College. 

Feb. 20. At Madeira, aged 17, Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Clutterbuck, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Madeira, in his 75th year, 
Archibald Brounlie, esq. Vice-Consul 
and Agent for packets in that island 24 
years. 

March 8. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Lieut.-Col. James Fullarton, 96th reg. 

March 15. At Berne, deeply and de- 


servedly lamented by her family and 
friends, Lucinda Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Jekyll, R.N. 

On board the Marquis of Hastings, 
from Bombay to London, Lieut. W.V.L. 
Hesse, 2d foot, third son of L. Hesse, 
esy. of Chesfield lodge, Herts. 
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March 18. At Madeira, Ann Amitia 
Charlotte, the dau. of Lt.-Col. St. John 
Fancourt, who, when Commandant of 
Villoso, in July 1806, fell in defence of 
that garrison in a mutiny of the Native 
troops. 

March 19. John Nainby, esq. Deputy 
Ordnance Store-keeper at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

March 22. At Madeira, Caroline, se- 
cond dau. of the late Major James Win- 
ter, of the Royal Art. 

March 23. At Madeira, Capt. Came- 
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ron, eldest son of Sir John Cameron, 
K ., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces at Plymouth. 

April 18, At Albano, near Rome, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Oliver Kelly, Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

Aprii21. At Florence, Mrs. Charles 
Rowley, wife of Licut.-Col. Rowley (son 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, 
K.C.B.), and dau. of the late John Eve- 
lyn, esq. of Wootton, Surrey. 

At New York; Charles, son of Sir W. 
Struth, of the island of St. Vincent. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, April 23 to May 20, 1834. 
Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 138] 50 and 126 
Males 1872 | Males 684 Viggg ELS and 10 55] 60 and 70 110 
Females 942 } “ | Females et 2 10 and 20 48|70 and 80 97 
2) 20 and 30 85] 80 and 90 60 
Whereof have died stillborn and under 9 f 30 and 40 128/90 and 100 3 
DD FONG Bia cisaxcsnssnsorsnnscesncace oeeeee 413 40 and 50 104 | 101 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, May 21, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s dj] 8 dfs d. 
48 0 | 28 2 | 18 10 








PRICE OF HOP 





Kent Bags..........0./ Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Sussex..... Os. to Ol. Qs. 
en Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnkam (fine) .......02 Qs. to Os. Os. 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| & d.| & d. 
32 33 6 | 34 4 








S, per ewt. May 23, 
Farnham (seconds) OZ 
Kent Pockets 6l. 


Os. to O02. . Os. 
. to 7. Os. 
. to 61. 10s. 





. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 26, 


Smithfield, Hay, 32. 10s. to 47. Os.—Straw, 
SMITHFIELD, May 26. To 





Beef... ..38s. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton.. ~ Od. to 4s. 6d. 
Wllascsce scceumettn Gaba 2 
PME oaeceses Sadmansanae 3s. Gd. to 4s. Od. 





12. 8s. to 12. 14s.— Clover, 32. 15s. to 4v. 15s. 
sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


RIE icinrsamecnnas: sencies 5s. Od. to 8s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 26: 
TORI svn stosswnce 1,986 Calves 178 


Sheep & Lambs27,920 Pigs 410 


COAL MARKET, May 26, 


Walls Ends, from 18s. Od. to 18s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 14s. 6d.to 17s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od, 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. 





Mottled, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. per doz. 


Curd, 72s. 
Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 
2425. 











—— Hope, 64. 
412. 
pany, 484.———Reversionary Interest, 130. 





230.——Ellesmere and Chester, 85.——Grand Junction, 
Kennet and Avon, 253.——Leeds and Liverpool, 495. 
Rochdale, 120.——London Dock Stock, 54. 
India, 97.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 199. 
Works, 59.——West Middlesex, 793.——Globe Insurance, 148. 





Regent’s, 163. 
St. Katharine’s, 66 West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 31. 














Chartered Gas Light, 52.——Imperial Gas, 51.——Pheenix Gas, 
Independent Gas, 46.——General United, 453.——Canada Land Com- 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1834, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’ 's Them. 


Fahrenheit’s 7m. 





























































































































Se (44 08) “a : ‘os ci |S : 3 ; 
~EISE 8 Ep 5 Weather. REGE 8 EA : Weather. 
28 ° ° oSiz |e . 
Ga\e5|7 |8"| a alos|~ 7] A 
Apr) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. May} ° | ° | ©° jin. pts. 
26 | 48 | 58 | 43 |30, 00 ||fair 11 | 60 | 71 | 59 |29, 74 |fair, rain 
27 | 57 | 67 | 56 |29, 54 ||do. cloudy || 12 | 60 | 67 | 55 || , 70 ‘cloudy, do. 
28 | 59| 66 | 55| , 30 |\cloudy, rain|| 13 | 58 | 62 | 53 || , 58 do. do. 
29 | 57 | 59 | 55| , 35 ||do. do. 14 | 57 | 63 | 56 || , 74 do. 
30 | 55 | 58 | 52] , 50 |ldo. do. 15 | 62 | 72 | 57 » 80 |fair 
M.1| 54 | 60| 50] , 68 |ldo. fair 16 | 60 | 71 | 54 || ; 87 do. 
2| 57 | 65| 54] , 84 ido. do. 17 | 63 | 57 | 47 ; 45 \clo.showery 
3 | 60 | 68| 52] , 90 |ldo. do. 18 | 56 | 59 | 48 40 |do. do. 
4 | 65 | 71 | 67 | 3 94 |ido. do. 19 | 58 | 64 | 49 || } 80 \do. 
5 | 64 | 64| 55] , 94 |lrain, do. 20 | 58 | 69 | 55 ||30, 24 fair 
6 | 62 | 70 | 54 |30, 16 |jfair 21 | 60 | 69 | 50 || , 40 do 
7| 63 | 74| 58] , 37 Ido. 22 | 58 | 64/| 51 || , 38 \do 
8| 59/73} 58| , 24 |ldo. 23 | 63 | 71 | 54|| , 28 \do 
9 | 65 | 73 | 56 |29, 80 ||cloudy 24 | 62 | 72| 51 || , 30 ido 
10 | 57 | 66 | 51 | , 90 ||fai 25 | 55 | 63 |,51 » 88 fda 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 28, to May 27, 1834, both inclusive. 
4 s | 
e| 4) 3 2 |2€ ig] Sle F . G 
Se isa lf 8B = o ‘ 3 S 
- &/S8 1/58 PaP8| Fs Sulesisd] & [8 elex pis, 
=i“ | es |e |BelSE(4™1,08\S$als3| £ a) £1000 
Be | ae | aS fe] mia’) & 
a ao 30) < RS 
q|/ Ain oie ~ Z 
28/215 905 g91g % 983/995 §|101§| 174/——|30 32pm.|—| 48. 50 pm. 
29'2144914903 92% 14 983/993 4/1014) 17 32 29pm.|——| 49 46 pm. 
30\214 |903914'91% 24 984/99g 4/101§] 174/269 |2830pm.|——| 48 46 pm. 
1 
212144014903 924 3 983|99% §|101§| 1'74|2694|2927 pm.|——| 46 47 pm. 
31215 914 |924 4 98;/99$ 3/1014| 174|——|27 29 pm.|—| 46 47 pm. 
52144903 3/913 2 983|994 $|1014| 174269 |28 29pm. 46 48 pm. 
6/214 \914903'925 13 9841993 4/1014! 1741269 |28 30pm.|—| 47 49 pm. 
T2l44ol4 1 924 2 984 311004] 1741269 |2830 pm.\——|_ 48 50 pm. 
81214 |914 41924 i 99 |993100|1003| 17 2931 pm.|\——| 49 51 pm. 
9215 \914 41925 99 |99Z100|100§| 174|2694|31 28 pm..——_ 51 49 pm. 
10914 aoe Fi 994|100$ §|1003| 17 30pm. |—} 50 49 pm. 
122154914 §924 4 994\1004 4|1004| 173/270 |2930pm.| 903! 49 50 pm. 
13——91§ 493. 25 994|100§ 3|1003| 173 914] 49 50 pm. 
14/215 |914 $923 4 983)100g 4|1003| 171/269 | 28pm. |— 49 50 pm. 
15/216 |913 492 923 3 994/100§ §|100$| 173|2694 49 51 pm. 
16.216 |91Z 4925 3 98;|100% $1004] 17 3028 pm.|——} 50 51 pm. 
17——914 4924 4 9941100g $|100§| 173/270 |28 30pm.|—,_ 50 51 pm. 
19 
| 
Q1/2153/914 4923 § .993|1003 $100} 173|2703'2830 pm.|—— 50 51 pm. 
22/216 |914 4924 34 973|100§ 3|1003| 173/2694/3029 pm.\——|_ 50 51 pm 
23216 |91§ $924 4 9941003 $|100§| 17 2931 pm.|—| 50 51 pm 
Q42164191§ 41923 § 994|100§ 4|1003| 17 3129pm.|——| 50 51 pm 
Q6215H91E 992k 4 982|100§ 3|1004| 174/269 | 28pm. |—| 50 51 pm 
2721641914 1 924 2 99 |100g 4/1003) 174 28pm. |—| 50 51 pm 
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Pope, Alex. \ines on 28 

Pope, Dr. Walter, stanzas to Mr. Thos. 
Flatman, 282 

Richmond, Mary Duchess, lines on 604 

Soul’s Errand, 193 

Terence’s Phormio, prologue and epi- 
logue to 91 

Upbraid me not, &c. 532 

Walpole, Sir Horace, \ines by to Mr. 
Chute 28. epitaph on Pope ib. on Lady 
Bingley, 137 

Westminster School, prologue and epi- 
logue to the Phormio of Terence, 91 
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Abbot, C. 220 
Abell, Lt. 670 
Abraham, L. M.649 
Acland, H. D. 566 


Adderley, S. P. 668 
Addie, C. M. 664 
Adey, Mrs. 664 
Agar, W. 342 


Acton, R. E. 219. Aikman 339 
W. 340 Ainslie 342. Capt. 
Adam, M. A. 326 649 


Adams, B. 449. S. 
L.338. Sir R.570 

Adare, Visc. 540 

Adcock, A. 341 


Aitchison, A.M.666. 
W. H. 668. W.J. 
668 

Akerman, J. Y. 213 


Alderson, R. 452. 
S. H. 325 

Aldham, Capt. G. 
22 


558. J. 114. M. 
668. Maj. J. 648 
Andrews, E, A. 551. 
M. 102 
Ansell, C. 540 
Anson, Lady 450 
Antrobus 550 


Alexander, J.E.550 
Allen, W.664 
Alt, J. H. 102 


Amory, A. 229 Anzolato,Count 220 
Amphiett, E. F.669. Appold, C. 667 
M. 449 Apthorpe,W.H. 325 


Anderson, G. F. F. Archdale, H. 665 
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Argles, G. A. 125 . 
Arlington, J. 325 
Arney, E. 102 
Ascough, G. C. 452 
Aspinall, A. 326 
Atcherley R. 453 
Atherley, A. 101 
Atkins, H. 649 
Atkinson, H, W. 
220. T.326. T.670 
Atwood, E. F. 116. 
H. G. 389. H. 564 
Attwood, G. 219 
Aubert, L. 436 
Aubrey, H. P.T. 326 
Aufrere, A, 452 
Babington, C. 117 
Bacot, E. 667 
Badcock, Col. L. B. 
435 
Baines, E, 325 
Baird, Capt. W. 668 
Baker, A. B. 91. E. 
G. 564. J. 662. J. 
D. 436. T. G. L. 
. 326 
Bampfylde, A. 339 
Banfather, H. 102 
Bankes, A. 450 
Banks, J. 341 
Barclay, G. 452 
Barham, 102, 220. 
J. 435 
Barker, E. C. 102. 
F. 326 
Barlow, T. W. 436 
Barnard, R. 436. R. 
664 
Barne, F. 326 
Barnes, 122. A. 326, 
M. 340. T. 667 
Barrington, C. J. 
450. Sir J. 454 
Barron, R. 451 
Barry, E.230. F.451. 
H. 450 
Bartlett, J. M. 340 
Barton, C. 664 
Barwis, 668 
Bastard, E. P. 435 
Bate, 102 
Batton, P. 102 
Baty, W. 449 
Bavoy, M. P. 220 
Baxter, A. 326 
Bayley, Sir J. 435 
Baylis, J. 563 
Bayly, Lieut.-Gen. 
H. 219 
Beedon, R. A. 649 
Bean, F. M. 102 
Beauford, Duke 326 
Becke, C. E. 326 
Beckett, S. 228 
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Beckford, S. H. 667 
Beckwith, W. 565 
Belhaven, Lord 648 
Bell 666. A. 551. E. 
551 
Benifold, M. 436 
Bennett, J. 450 
Benson, G. L. 326. 
G. L. 436. J. P. 
220. M. 117 
Benyon, M. A, 326. 
T. 118 
Berkeley, G, 338 
Berridge, J. 230 
Berry, J.649. Duch. 
118 
Best, C.566. R. 450 
Bethen, J. 220 
Betton, J. B. 449 
Beverley, C. 116 
Bevians, W. 451 
Beynon, E. F. 219 
Bicknell, 451 
Biddulph, H. 453. 
T.S. 342 
Biel, Baroness 220 
Bigg, S. H. 649 
Bingley, J. B. 115 
Binns, M. 669 
Bird, E. 649. T.389 
Bishop,Col.S, P.454 
Bishopp, 551 
Bisset, T. 325 
Black, W. H. 663 
Blackall, Capt. A. 
451. W. 339 
Blackbourne, E.551 
Blackburne, J. 219 
Blackstock, T. 116 
Blagrove, A. 228 
Blake, E. L. 220. 
S. 564 
Bland, G, 649. S.566 
Blaquiere, Lady 228 
Bligh, E. 453 
Blvod, F. H. 551 
Blucher, Count 454 
Blucke M. 339. R. 
343 
Bluett, T. L. 662 
Blundell, J, 664. S. 
342 
Bobart, H. H. 325 
Boileau, E. 670 
Bolton,S.669. T.435 
Bond, B. 666. M. 
450. M. 666. W. 
667 
Bonner, Lt.-Col. 102 
Boon, E. 326 
Booth, C. 220. C. 
M. 326. H. G.326. 
T. 540. T.W.326 
Borron, M. 668 


Borrowes,SirW, 453 
Bosanquet, R. W. 
436 
Bouchette, H.S. M. 
551 
Boughton, A. 451 
Bouldin, 454 
Boutflower,H.C.550 
Bowen, J. 118 
Bower T. 102 
Bowman, J. 326 
Boyer, Baron 118 
Boyle, W. 220. Vis- 
countess 102 
Brabazon 670 
Brace, Capt. 436 
Brackenbury,J. 436 
Braddon, H. M. 670 
Bradley, E. J. 551. 
J.451. W. 114 
Bradock, J. 452 
Brant, S. J. 436 
Brembridge, R. 666 
Brent, D. 666 
Brickdale, R. 102 
Bridge, C. 669.J.565 
Bridges, B. G. 220 
Briggs, F. J. 551 
Brisco, J. 449. W. 
341 
Briscoe, R. 550 
Broadley, R. 102 
Brock, Lt.-Col. S. 
325 
Brockman,J.W. 342 
Bromilow, J. 102 
Brookes, Col. 566 
Brooks, €69. S.339 
Broughton, J. D. 
551. M. ib. 
Brouncker, M. 117 
Brownlie, A. 670 
Brown, L. F. 326. 
M. 668. T. C., 
212. W. 115 
Browne, A, 229, A. 
325. Maj. G. 326. 
M. 436. T. M.326 
Browning, R. 228. 
S. 340 
Bruce, Mrs. 342. 
Capt. D. 231. G. 
342. J. S. 454. 
R. 667. R. W. 670 
Brumbridge, 118 
Brune, C. P. 435 
Bryan, Sir F. 438 
Buchan, Dr. 669 
Buek, C. 436 
Buckingham, M. 
451 
Buckle, H. M. J. 
102. J.435. NJ. 
N. 565 — 


Bulkeley, Capt. €, 
102. T. 220 
Buli, W. 566 
Bullen, Lieut. 454 
Buller, Capt, 649 
Bulley, A. H. 551 
P. W. 666 
Bullock, 220 
Bulmer, P. 662 
Bulteel, C, J.C. 436. 
E. 117 
Bunce, J. 564 
Bunn, 453 
Burke, L. H. 551 
Burley, W. 325 
Burn, E. C. 220 
Burnaby, G. A. 102 
Burnes, Lt. 54 
Burnett, J. 567 
Burney, S. 220 
Burns 567 
Burrowes, M, 228 
Burton, B. 228. €. 
S. 102. J. 450. 
Capt. W. 229 
Butcher, S. 117 
Butland, G. 436 
Butler, H. 565. H. 
649. W. 649 
Byam, Col. E. 220 
Byfield, C. 667 
Byron, H. 551 
Cadman, Cap.G.229 
Calvert, J. 228 
Cameron, Cap. 671 
Cambridge, Duch. 
102 
Camden, Marq. 458 
Campbell, Cap. 342. 
Lady 102. D. 670. 
F. A. 326. F. S, 
220. SirH. P. H. 
326, 212. J. 220. 
Maj. J. 453. J. 
450. J. W. 452, 
M. J.115. Maj. 
Gen. Sir C. 325 
Cancellor, J. H.326 
Cannon, E. 664. P. 
667 
Capel, D. 452 
Cardozo, A. 339 
Carlisle, H. E. 649 
Carltar, C. J. 649 
Carnish, C. J. 118 
Carpenter, S. 117 
Carr, F. 116. L. H. 
564, M. 102 
Carrington, Sir C, 
E, 649 
Carter, E. 436. E. 
‘R. 649. J. 551 
Cartmel, G. 436 
Carwithen, E, 436 














Carson, G. 649 
Cattermole, 667 
Cave, W. C.’B. 325 
Chaillé 666 
Chalmer 668 
Chamberlayne, S. 
565 
Chambre, M. E.220 
Champernoun 566 
Chandlers, C. 341 
Chapman 566. A. 
451. D. 666 
Charlton, M. 326 
Charuley, F. 550 
Charters, L, 342. L. 
5. 670 
Chase, F. 220 
Chawner, W. 669 
Chaytor, J. V. 326 
Chesney, Capt. 311 
Chester, W. H. 219 
Chauncy, S. 228 
Chilcott, F. 229 
Childe, M. A. 453 
Chrystie, N. C. 220 
Church 228 
Churchyard 669 
Churton, E. 550 
Chute, 122 
Cianchettini, 116 
Claxton, A. B. 117 
Clayton, A. P. 550 
Clive, Lady L. 326 
Clark 228. F. F. 220 
Clarke, J. 436. L. 
325. L. M. 551. 
R. 102 
Clements, D. 219 
Clerk, J. V. 219 
Clerke, W. W. 550 
Clough, T. 117 
Clutterbuck 670 
Coane, A. 566 
Coates, S. 219 
Cockburn, M.A, 220 
Coddington, H. 102 
Codrington, C. O. 
102. R. C.551 
Coghian, S. P. 326 
Colden, D. 567 
Cole, F. 102 
Coles, F. E, 551. 8. 
F. 436 
Collett, B. 436 
Collins, C. 564 
Colquhoun, J. 326 
Culson, E. 436. M. 


117 
Coltman, T. 649 
Colville, T. 551 
Colvin, A. 116 
Combe, C, 341 
Congreve, T. R. 231 


Index to 


Couk, R. 667 
Cooke, J. 665. J.Y. 
551. W. 325 
Cooper, C. 565. W. 
H. 668 
Coote, E. S. 327 
Copeland, J. 89. T. 
311 
Corbaux 540 
Corbin,J.565. R.668 
Corfe, J. 436 
Corfield, E. E.649 
Corkran, F. 551 
Cory, J. J. 550 
Cosens, R. 358 
Coster, J.D. 115 
Cotterell, J. H, 228. 
J.T. 389 
Cotterill, J. H. 338 
Cottle, T. 436 
Coulton, 663 
Court, C. R. 436 
Courtis, R. S. 649 
Cowslade 564 
Cox, C. H. 102. J. 
A. 102. S.M. 649 
Crampton, 670 
Crauford, L. 551 
Craven, H. 220 
Craw, P. 664 
Crawford, W. 326 
Cresswell, F. 389 
Crofton 670 
Crompton, S. 550 
Cromwell, S. 452 
Crosby, H. 220 
Crossman, F. 436 
Crosthwaite, B.551 
Cubitt, B. L. 102 
Culley, M. A. 669 
Cureton, Capt. C. 
R. 101 
Curling, H. 454. J. 
234 
Curteis, J. 451 
Curwen, J. 550 
Curzon, R. 435 
Cusack, M. 453 
Cust, Sir E. 311 
Dadd, W. S. 117 
Dallas, L. S. 102. 
M. A. 649 
Dallin, R. 338 
Damer, Lt.-Col. G. 
L. D. 101 
Dando, M. 119 
Daniel, E. 436 
Daniel), A. 666. L. 
116. S. 649 
Dartmouth,C’ntess 
649 
Davenport, H. W. 
229 
Davies, E, M. 102, 


Names. 


H. 449. J. C.55). 
J. 550. T. 649 
Davis, E. 451 
Davison, J. 666 
Davys, O. 325 
Dawson, E. 669. F. 
325.. H. 102. M. 
F. 551 
Dealtry, W. 338 
Deedes, W. 669 
Dehany, M. F. 102 
Delagarde, S. 117 
Denison, T. P. 228 
Denman, Lord 435 
Denne, A. 565 
Dennis, Col. J. 550 
Desborough,H.649. 
M. 649 
Des Voeux, B. 550. 
G. M. 229 
Devonshire, Adm. 


648 
Dew, E. 666. J. 669 
Dewdney 667 
Dewsnap, 667 
Dewar, Sir J. 453 
Dickins, H. C. 454. 
Maj.-Gen. S. T. 
325 
Dickenson, 
102 
Dickens, F. 229 
Digley, M. 668 
Dinning, J. 649 
Desbrowe, A. 119. 
Sir E. C. 101 
Nix, E. 436 
Dixon, A. H. 565. 
H. 220. T. 220 
Dodd, G.666. M.117 
Donoughmore, Earl 
550 
Dormer, Lady 326. 
E. 551 
Dougbty, Mrs. 649. 
E. 435 
Douglas, H. D. C. 
326. M. 116 
Dow, E. 551 
Dowling, J. G. 436 
Down, J. E, 649 
Downes, J. 102 
Dowson, C. 565 
Drake, F. A. 649. 
J.S.551. R. 550 
Draper, A. 564 
Drury, J.663 
Dubourg, Bp. 343 
Duckenfield 435 
Dudley, T. 339. J. 
325 
Duncannon 563 
Duncombe 116. S. 
435, W. G. 219 


A. S. 


685 
Dundas, Lady. 564, 


. 325 

Dunt, Capt. 102 

Duntze,SirJ,L.551 

Durham, Sir P. C, 
H. 325 

Durrant, Lady 228 

Dyer, E. 566 

Dyott, E. 452 

Eachus, G. 565 

East, Lady, 551 

Eaton, E. 455. J. 
B. 667 

Eccleston, M. 550 

Echalaz, J. M. 220 

Ede, 667 

Edge, A. 228 

Edwards,J.665,669. 
J. F. 325. Capt. 
R. B. 648. R. L, 
435. T. B. lug 

Eiston, 118 

Elers, C. 117 

Eliason, D. 339 

Elkin, A. 389 

Eliot, A. 117 

Ellicombe, 669 

Elliott, Capt. W. E. 
436 

Ellis, C. E.551. W. 
228 

Elsley, H. 338 

England, J. H. 649. 
W. 436 

Erroll, Earl 550 

Escott, I. 551 

Espinasse, I. 341 

Estcourt 340 

Etty, S. J. 436 

Evans 566. Dr. 662. 
W. 220, 326 

Evelegh 452 

Every 220 

Ewart, J. M. 453 

Eyre, A.G. 340. C. 
326. C, 435 

Fagg 668 

Falconer, H. 220, 
326 

Fancourt 671 

Fane, Lt.-Col. H. S. 
648. S. 229 

Fanshawe 436 

Farren, C. A. 670 

Fawcett, Lt.-Col. 
649 

Farquhar, Cap. 101 

Farquharson, R.551 

Farrington, Sir H. 
M. 326 

Fell, F. B. 669. R. 
430 

Fenton, J. 228 

Ferard, J. 229 
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Ferrand, T. G. 326 
Ferrier, Dr.J.C.436 
Feverbach 455 
Ffinch, S. B. 436 
Field, E. 229 
Fielden 666 
Findley 670 
Fish 668 
Fisher, W. 436 
Fitz-Rose 122 
Fitzgerald, Cap.676 
Fitzroy, A. 649 
Flamank 667 
Fletcher, A. 454. J. 
229. R. W. 550 
Flint, Sir C. W. 228 
Floud, E. 326 
Flower, T. 340 
Foley, T. 663 
Folkes,SirW. B. 540 
Fooks, S. E. 551 
Footner, H. 220 
Forbes, Dr. G. 663. 
J. 220, 453 
Ford, D. E. 649 
Foreman, E. 436 
Forster, J. 326. W. 
665 
Fountaine, M. 551 
Fox, J. 452 
Fowle, W. 102 
Foyster, H. S. 436 
Francis, R. B. 342 
Frantham 670 
Frazer, L. 453. T. 
339. W. 649 
Freeman 117. E. 
219. T. 339 
Freer, T. 452 
Freese, A. 220 
French, M. 565 
Freshfield,J.W. 540 
Freston,T.G.W. 102 
Fripp, W. 326 
Fry, J. 220 
Frye, 'Lt.-Col.C. 454 
Fulford, F. 102 
Fullarton 670 
Furlong, C. J. 550 
Furrance 666 
Gage, W. H. 550 
Gahagan, H. 450. 
T. 670 
Gainer, G. 666 


_Galabin, C. E. 450 


Galloway 668 
Galton, J. H. 435 
Gape, J. 389 
Gapper, E. P. 566 
Garden, J. 435 
Gardiner 455 
Gardner, G. 55]. 
M. 551 
Garrett, W. T. 342 
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Gaskin, J. 102 
Gauntlett 664. F. 
220 
Gawler, L. 220 
Gaylard, E. 649 
Gee, W. 102 
Gemmell, J. 118 
Gent, H. 551 
George, P. 449 
Gerrard, S. 449 
Gibson, C. 102. T. 
664 
Giffard 229 
Gilbert 220. E. 436. 
J.D. 540 
Giles, J. A. 102, 550 
Gill, H. 229 
Gist, J. 435, 668. 
M. 451 
Glamis, Lord 454 
Gleig, G. 436 
Glengall, Earl 551 
Glennie, W. 102 
Glover, Col. 326 
Glynn, J. 570 
Goad, B. 450 
Goddard, W. 436 
Godin, G. 116 
Godsalve, A. M. R. 
389 
Godsel 452 
Godson 666 
Godwin, M. 451 
Goldesbrough 669 
Golding 668 
Goldsmid, A. 564 
Golightly 340, 450 
Goodall, J. J. 326 
Goode, A. 436 
Goodricke, F. L. H. 
435 
Gordon, Capt. 342. 
C. A. 667. D. 566. 
E. M. 667. Lady 
F. 666. J. 229, 
325, 436, 665. R. 
435. R. S. 667. 
S. E. 667 
Goss, J. 212 
Gosset, E. L. 220 
Gould, E. B. 326. 
J. G. 220. J. G, 
326. R. J. 436 
Goulett, E. 229 
Grace, E. 220 
Graeff, M. 451 
Graham, Sir S. 436 
Grant, C. 102. H. 
J. 435. J. 326, 
343. RK. 220 
Gray, C. 551. J. A. 
649 
Greaves, W. T. 669 
Green, G. R. 325. 


J. 326. 550. N. 


436. S. 649 
Greenaway, E. 102 
Greene, H. 435. M. 

J. 566. N. W. 220 
Greenly, W. 340 
Greenwood, C. 564. 

Lt.-Col. W. 648 
Gregory, A. F, 436. 

J. 436 
Grenville, G. N. 550 
Gresham, Sir T. 453 
Gresley, M. 341 
Gretton, T. 550 
Grey 436. A. 449 
Griffith, E. 540. H. 

D. 450 
Griffiths, S. 662 
Grimston, Lady C. 

102. Lady H. 220 
Grindlay, E. 116 
Grosvenor,M.D.452 
Guinan, T. W. 118 
Guiness 220 
Guise, E, 122. W. 

C. 341 
Gurney, J. P. 551 
Guthrie, J. 342 
Guy, J. W. 118 
Hadden, A. M. 326 
Haden, J. 219 
Haggitt, W. 663 
Haghe, Mad. 342 
Hailstone, J. 220 
Haines, P. B. 550 
Hale, H. 116 
Haley 117 
Halfhide 668 
Hall, E. 453. R. 

W. 668 
Halsey, M. N. 341 
Halswell, E. 540 
Hamilton436. Capt. 

102, 220, 567. A. 

542, I. 229. J. 1. 

436. W. K. 219. 

W. R. 540 
Duke, 436 
Hammond, Maj.326. 

A. A, 102 
Handfield, L. 670 
Hanning 566. W. 

566 
Harcourt, Capt. F. 

V. 648, G.S. 435 
Hardwicke 122 
Hardy, T. 228 
Hare, A. W.664. S. 

B. 326. T. 551 
Harmer, H. C. 389 
Harris, A. F. 326. 

J. H. 670 
Harrison, J. 

J. B. 667 





662. 


Hartford, C. G. 435 
Hartley, B. 342 
Hartopp, E. B. 551 
Harvey, H. 220, J. 
R. 436 
Harwood, E. B. 102 
Haserman, C.A.551 
Hassell, C. S. 338. 
W. 436 
Hatch, E. J. 118 
Hathaway 325 
Hawdon 451 
Hawkes, T. 435 
Hawksley, J.W.220 
Hayter, W. G. 220 
Hayman 451 
Heard, J. C. 229 
Heath, Sir R. 570 
Hebert, C. 325 
Hellier, J. 229 
Henderson, M. M. 
115 
Henley, A. 340. C. 
436 


Henry, W. C. 540 
Henson, F. 550 
Hepburn, A. 564 
Hertford, Marc. 564 
Hermand, Lady 567 
Hese, M. E. 220 
Hesse, F.326. J.649. 
W. V. L. 670 
Hexter, H. 564 
Hibbert, J. 563. R. 
670 
Hickman 670 
Hicks, E. T. 667 
Hiern, C. 665 
Higman, H. P. 550 
Hill, Sir ;D. St. L. 
550. J. 666. L. 
M. 339 
Hilliard, C. K. 220 
Hinds, E. A. 453 
Hinton, W. 451 
Hirst, H. A. 117 
Hitchings, 550 
Hobbs, T. 114 
Hobhouse, H. 551 
Hodgkinson, J. 229 
Hodgson, R. 451. 
W. 325 
Hodson, S. 338 
Hogarth, M. A. 342 
Hogg, Col. A. 102 
Holditeh, H. 453 
Holland, E. W. 220 
Hollest, C. E. 649 
Holman, E, 116 
Holmes, E. A. 102 
Holyoake, E. 102 
Honiatt, T. 449 
Honywood, M.A.E. 
326 














Hood, C. 436. R. J. 
648 
Howard, E, G. G. 
219. H. 435. H. 
E, J. 101 
Howell, B. 102 
Hope, Lady C, 
Lady J. 565 
Hopkins, H. 
R. 340 
Hopkinson, H. 
S. 669 
Hornby, E. G. 551 
Horne, 118. J. 311. 
T. H. 102 
Horsley, J. C. 87 
Horsman, J. 118 
Horton, G. W. 550 
Houghton, G. 326 
Houlton, E. 551 
Hoveden, 122 
Hoyes, A. 343 
Hubbard, A. 649 
Hubbock , H.G. 220 
Huddleston, R. 435 
Hudson, R. 540 
Hughes 566. Capt. 
W. 434. W.S. P. 
326 
Hulme, 566. H. 102. 
Hume, T. H. 663 
Humphreys, P. 663 
Hunt, E. 326. P. 
101 
Hunter, E. 55!. F. 
450. F, H. 119. 
H. L. 102. S,451 
Hurst, M. A. 564 
Husband, C. 228 
Hutchins, J. 662 
Hutchinson, W.118 
Hutton, H. P. 102 
Idle 341 
Ingestre, Lady, 550 
{nglis, R. 342 
Inman, T. 566 
Irving, J. 117. 
451 
Jackson 565. Maj. 
B. 325. C.J. E. 
452. E. 436. G. 
326. J.551. Sir 
H. A. 326 
Jacob 56. E. 435 
Jacomb, R. 648 
Jadis, V.326 
James, M. J. 55) 
Jarratt, C. R. 551 
Jarvis, Sir R. 435. 
8.102. T. 436 
Jee, T. W. 452 
Jefferson, R. 663 
Jeffery, E. 451 
Jeffles 449 


342. 
551. 
565. 


M. 
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Jekyll, Capt. 670 
Jenkyns, H. 550 
Jennings, M.R. 649 
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Keats, R. H. 220 
Kekewich, S. 326 
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Kelson, H. 220 
Kemp, M. 326 
Kendall, A. 220. H. 
E. 87. J. 669 
Kendrick, J. 116 
Kennedy, Lady M. 
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E. 326 
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Kirkman 116 
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Knatchbull, Sir E. 
550. W. E. 220. 
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Lt.-Col. P. 667 
Knipe, F. 662 
Knowles, Sir F.C, 
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Kynaston, L. 450. 
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J. 550 
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Lambert, J. A. 341 
Lamont, Capt. N. 
666 
Lancefield, W. 666 
Landon, C. R. 339 
Lane, H. T. 453. T. 
389 
Langford, S.M. 229 
Langley, T. 436 
Langslow, S. A. A, 
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Langton, A. 551 
Langworthy, V. 566 
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J. 649 
Larding, J. 118 
Larken, E. R. 436 
Latchford, J. 119 
Latham, L. 436 
Latouche, M. 649 
Laurence, T. F. 220 
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Lawrance, R. 436 
Lawrence, J. 436 
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W. 648 
Lawton, C. C. 551 
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Leader, L. M. 649 
Lean, F. 825 
Leben, S. H. 455 
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L. 436 
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Lefanu 220 
Lefroy, H. 550 
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Leslie, C. 649 
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Lloyd W. F. 540 
Lock, W. 219 
Locke, A. S. 340 
Lockwood, G.P.436 
Locock, Dr. 649 
Loftie, C. 565 
Loftus, A. 451 
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Longe, J. 664 
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O’Neilly 341 
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Orde 458 
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Ottley, E. S. 326 
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Ould, F. 102 
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N. 220. 
Pacey, M. A. 326 
Padwick, W. 452 
Page, F. 564 
Paget, E. 453 
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Parbian, D. 117 
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Pulsford, W. 228 
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Saul, S. 551 
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Sayer, E. L. 649 
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Slaney, R. 341 
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Start, L. 342 
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Steel, J. 341 
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Storie, G. H. 114 
Story, G. W. 34] 
Stratton, H. E. 340 
Streatfield 452 
Street, H. 326 
Stretton, G. 117. W. 
R. 435 
Strode, 565 
Strong, J. 669 
Stroud, M. M. 220 
Struth, C. 671 
Stuart, E. 220. G. 
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Styles, L. 551 
Sumner, C. V. H. 
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Sydney, Sir P. 435 
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Symons, M. H. 116. 
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Tatham, H. 228 
Taunton, S. 326 
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Temple, E. 220 
Templemore, Lord 
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Templeton, C. H. 
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Tetrode, A. 220 
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Thackray, W.P, 325 
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Thurlow, A. 669 
Thursby, A. 220 
Ticknell, M. 342 
Tierney 234 
Tilson, M. J. 326 
Tobin, E. L. H. 566 
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Trotter 326 
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Webster, M. M. P. 
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Wilkins, F. M. 649 
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View of the King’s Library, British Museum ..... 


Fac-Simile of the Binding of Queen Elizabeth’s Copy ‘‘ De Antiquitate 

Ecclesie Britannice ”’ 
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Elevation of the Ancient Altar Screen of St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark 151 


Specimens of Holbein’s Dance of Death;—the King—the Abbat—the 
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*Arms of Sir Roger Cholmeley .... --.......- eececseses Oceecsoccecedecess 381 
Representations of a Dagger Sheath designed by Holbein................ » 393 
*Sylvan Giants of the City Pageants.........seeeeeeeeseeeee atuerrsneoees 413 
View of Sutton Place, near Guildford ..........ecssescseveseses peceses vochOS 
*Ancient Sculptured Cross at Stalbridge, co. Dorset.........se.ee005 Peers) o | 
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For the Title and Preface, the Binder is referred to the first Number 
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NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 





In the New Series of the GentLEmaAn’s MaGazine, it is the 
object of the Publishers not to deviate widely from the general 
plan and subjects of discussion hitherto pursued; at the same time 
that they include such improvements as the rapid advancement of 
the Arts and the more extended cultivation of Literature un- 
doubtedly require. The Contents of the Magazine may be gene- 
rally classed under the following heads. 

1. An early Review of all publications of standard interest and 
character, with short critical notices of works of lesser importance. 

2. Dissertations on points of our National History, illustrious 
characters, and literary annals, with original letters of distinguished 
individuals. 

3. The Antiquities and Architecture of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, including Topography and Family History; with original 
docut#dats illustrative of these several subjects. 

4. Retrospective Review of works connected with English 
History, Réetry, and Literature; and notices of our early Poets 
and Dramatists. 

5. An Obituary of Eminent Persons, distinguished in the State, 
the Public service, or Learned Professions; in Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. 

6. An..account of the Transactions of Scientific and Learned 
Societies ; and of the progress of the Arts, and Public Exhibitions. 
. |. A Record of passing events of Historical interest ; of Honours 

and Preferments in Church and State; and the Births and Mar- 
riages of the Nobility and Gentry. — 

8. The. Embellishments: comprise views of places remarkable 
for their architecture or interesting from their history, and other 
objects of curiosity. —_- 

Such is the outline of the Plan which the Proprietors of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine offer to the public attention. Successfully 
to execute their design, the assistance of able and learned writers 
has been procured. 

The Supplementary Numbers are discontinued, and the size of 
the Magazine increased, the price being 2s. 6d. This arrangement 
makes only the trifling difference of two shillings a-year to the 
Subscribers, and at the same time furnishes a wider scope for the 
several divisions of the work. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is published by Witt1am PicxeEr- 
ing, Chancery Lane; but Communications for the Editor are 
requested to be addressed, post-paid, to the Printers, J. B. NicHoxs 
and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 





